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Our representation at this Court during that period has 
been practically uninterrupted, and no other American 
mission has been filled with such a succession of equally 


eminent men. 
Of the twenty- 
six gentlemen 
who have 
filled that 
mission, five 
have been 
Presidents of 
the United 
States, and 
more than 
half of them 
members of 
the Cabinet. 
Certain sim- 
ilarity in lan- 
guage,in laws, 
in blood, and 
in the religion 
of the two 
countries has 
doubtless 
caused this 
mission to be 
regarded as 
fiest in politi- 
cal import- 
ance, and 
tended to 
draw to it the 
best diploma- 
tic talent of 
the country. 
Ignorance of 
the language 
usually spo- 
ken at other 
Courts has 
no doubt had 
its influence 
in establish- 
ing the prefer- 
ence usually 
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By Hon. Joun BIGELOow. 

SHovutp Mr. Lowell remain in charge of the American 

Legation in London until the close of the Administration 

of President Arthur, it will be just a century since diplo- 

matic relations were first established between the United 
States and Great Britain. 
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given by our leading men for the English mission. Of 
all our Presidents, tor example, John Quincy Adams was 
probably the only one who had a full command of any 
language but the English. 


As the official deportment of the present incumbent is 


JOHN ADAMS, 


just now under fire, and a lively clamor is being raised in 
certain quarters for his recall, it will be interesting and 
profitable to review rapidly the personal history of this 


mission, and 
to study some 
of the difficul- 
ties and risks 
and perils 
which have 
beset those 
who, in times 
past, have 
occupied that 
position, from 
which one 
fact, at least, 
will distinctly 
appear, that 
those minis- 
ters whose 
official con- 
duct has 
passed unchal- 
lenged have 
not always 
deserved best 
of their 
country. 


JoHN ADAMS, 
1785-1788. 
Passing 

over the anxi- 

ous period 
during which 

Dr. Franklin 

was the agent 

of the colon- 
ies, the first 
person upon 
whom fell the 
honor of re- 
presenting the 

United States 

after the 

acknowledg- 
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ment of their independence was John Adams, who was 
appointed by Congress in 1785, our Constitutional Gov- 
ernment being not yet organized. 

His sojourn in London was anything but pleasant. No 
American, probably, could have been found whuse recep- 
tion at the English Court, under the circumstances, would 
have been gracious. For many centuries England bad sus- 
tained no such bamiliation as the loss of the larger and 
better portion of her American colonies, and the necessi'y 
of recoguizing and treating as an equal the despised col- 
onists through whom this humiliation was wrought, was 
bitter, and not readily to be forgotten or forgiven. Nor 


would it have been easy to fiud a prominent man in all | 


the colonics personally less welcome in England thin 
Adams, who had been identified with all the boldest 
measures of the rebellion from the beginning ; whose 
pride of opinion was boundless, and who had little fac- 
ulty for commendiog unpleasant opinicns toany one. He 
went little into general society, and as an American was 
welcome nowbere ; he passed his time, however, perhaps 
not unprofitably in writing his ‘‘ Defense of the American 


Constitution,” a book no longer read, but which had its | 


valre in those days as a tolerably effective statement of the 
objections to the theories of Turgot, Mably, and of Dr, 
Price, who advocated single legislative assemblies, and the 
consoli lation of the legislative and administrative powers 
of Government. 
years, during which time England not only omitted to 
send any diplomatic agent to the United States, but re- 


fused to recognize any basis upon which the numerous | 


differences between the two Governments could be adjusted, 


he asked to be recalled, and returned to the United States | 


in February, 1788, and at the approaching election, under 
the new constitution, had the historic distinction of being 
elected the first Vice President of the United States, on 
the same ticket with their first and most illustrious Presi- 
dent. 

THOMAS PINCKNEY, 1792-1794. 

Mr. Adams was succeeded at London by Thomas Pinck- 
ney, of South Carolina, the ‘son of Mrs. Chief Justice 
Pinckney, who deserves ever to be held in grateful remem- 
brance for having first introduced the culture of rice into 
the Carolinas. Ile was sent to England in 1792. Of the 
results of his dip!omacy there is little to be said, except that 
in 1794 he was transferred to Spain, where he negotiated 
the treaty of Saint Ildefonso, by which the free navigation 
of the Mis-issippi River was guaranteed to the United 
States. He seemed to have been personally acceptable to 
both those Courts; so acceptable indeed at the Court of 
Great Britain that his predecessor, Mr, Adams, was wont to 
ascribe his appointment to British influence. 

After his return, and in the session of 1798, the Senate 
passed a resolution authorizing Mr. Pinckney to receive 
certain presents which had been tendered to him by the 
Courts both of Madrid and London. The House of 
Representatives, however, on grounds of public policy; 
refused to concur with the Senate. This was thie first case 
of the kind which arose under the new constitution; bunt, 
unhappily, the disposition made of it did not acquire the 
authority of a precedent. It would be difficult to name 
any branch of our Government nowadays which has the 
moral fortitude to decline presents of any sort or value, 
come they from what quarter they may. 


Joun Jay, 1794-1795. 

The difficulties between Great Britain and the young re- 
public were every day growing more serious ; the boundaries 
of their respective possessions on the American continent 

were undefined, while the British habit of regulating the 


After remaining in London about three |! 


British c.lonial commerce with exclusive reference to 
home interests, was prolific of misunderstandings, which 
could only be settled by treaty. President Washington 
wished to send Alexander Hamilton as a special minister 
to London, to treat of these matters. The Senate, how- 
ever, were so hostile to Hamilton, and so suspicious of his 
monarchical sympathies, that his appointment was found 
impracticable, Washington’s choice then fell upon Johu 
Jay, the first Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. He was appointed and confirmed in the 
Spring of 1794, having just been defeated as a candidate 
| for Governor of New York, by George Clinton. It is 
perhaps the greatest reproach which can be made to the 
name of John Jay that the first Chief Justice of the Uuited 
States should have been the first judicial officer under the 
American constitution to set the pernicious example of run- 
ning for a political office. Though his example has been 
repeatedly imitated by members of the Federal judiciary 
| since, happily it has never, in a single instance, been 
crowned with success, 

Jay reached London on the 15th of June, 1794, signed 
a treaty on the 9th of November, and was in New York 
again in the following May. Among other things, his 
| treaty provided that British ships were to be adwitted 
into all American harbors, with the right to ascend all 
rivers to the highest ports of entry, but did not confer 
upon American vessels the corresponding privilege of as- 
cending the rivers of British North America, It also pro- 
| vided that Americans might trade to the West Indies in 
vessels not exceeding seventy tons burden, but they must 
| not transport to Europe any of the colonial products, 

Though the treaty received the reluctent approval of 
Washington, as on the whole the best that could then be 
done with England, and much better than a renewal of the 
war, and though the Senate ratified the treaty by exactly 
a two-thirds vote, it provoked a fearful storm of popuar 
indignation, and was denounced throughout the country, 
more or less, but with great unanimity in the Southern 
States asa pusillanimous surrender of American rights, and 
as a scandalous infidelity to France. The Boston demo- 
crats burned Jay in effigy with the treaty. Hamilton was 
stoned while speaking at a public meeting in New York 
in defense of it. The resolution that it was expedient to 
pass the laws necessary to carry the treaty into effect was 
only agreed to by the House of Representatives after a 
fierce debate, in which Fisher Ames led the forces of the 


administration. Only four members from the New Eng- 
land States voted against the resolution, and by a curious 
coincidence only four from the Southern States voted in 
its favor. 

Fortunately for Jay, he had been put in nomination 
for the Governorship of New York before he leit England, 


-and many months before the terms of the treaty trans- 


| 


pired. He was elected by a large majority, and the re- 
sult was officially declared just two days before be landed. 
He was, therefore, in a peculiarly fortunate position ‘to 
bide the pelting of tuis pitiless storm.” 

In the great commercial centres of the North and East, 
the publio, became reconciled to Mr. Jay, but the damage 
which his reputation sustained in the agricultural regions 
of the South was irreparable and eff. ctually extinguished 
any presidential aspirxtions which a person who had held 
successively the office of Chief Justice of the United 
States, Minister to England, and Governor of New York, 
might reasonably have entertained. 


Rurus KING, 1795-1804. 


It was not till the Spring following the confirmation of 
the Jay Treaty that Washington ventured to fill the 
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English Mission. He was singularly fortunate in selecting 
for that post Rufus King, of New York, a graduate of 
Cambridge University, in England, in 1777, who had 
studied law with Theophilus Parsons, Chief Justice of 
Massachusetts, and who, in 1789, had been elected with 
General Schuyler the first Senators from New York under 
the Federal Constitution, of which body he was still a 
member when he was tendered the English mission. 

He had previously been invited by Washington to 
accept the post of Secretary of State, which he declined. 

Tnough Mr. King found the British Government in 
anything but a favorable frame of mind toward us, the 
dignity, mildness and firmness of his character was soon 
manifested in the tone and temper of their negotiations, 
and resulted in a friendly if not a final adjustment of the 
most difficult questions, which were—certain claims of the 
State of Maryland—the definition of the northern and 
eastern boundaries, and the impressment of seamen. 

Tue Maryland claims were settled by the payment of 
£600,000 to the claimants, A western boundary conven- 
tion signed by Lord Hawksbury and Mr. King, in May, 
1802, was rejected by J: fferson, who became President in 
1801, because of its apprehended interference with the 
boundaries of Louisiana, for which he had just negotiated 
the purchase, The portion of the convention relating to 
the northeastern boundary proved too indefinite, and the 
questions involved were destined to be settled by a later 
generation, and by the aid of a foreign umpire. 

The most interesting single event of Mr. King’s diplo- 
matic career was his agency in securing the publicity of 
Sir William Scott’s admiralty decisions. It had not been 
usual to publish the decisions of this tribunal, so that they 
could never be invoked as precedents without the greatest 
inconvenience, except by the Government itself, 

Upon the appointment of Sir William Scott, Mr. King 
urged that measures should be taken for their publication, 
that they might not only be subjected to the supervision 
of public opinion, bug that the law of admiralty in Eng- 
land might be fixed and known of all men. 

Having first obtained, and without difficulty, Sir Wil- 
liam’s consent, he then sought and finally obtained the 
consent of the Government, 
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This done, he induced Dr. Robinson to act as reporter ; 
the reports were first published by subscription, and King 
took fifty copies for his own Government. How impor- 
tunt a service Mr. King was thus rendering to the juris- 
prudence of the world cannot be properly appreciated, 
even by the most ardent admirers of England’s greatest 
Admiralty Judge, without having in mind the fact that till 
this time her Admiralty Judges had been in the habit of 
consulting the Executive Council, and deciding by their 
direction all novel prize questions. This practice was 
effectually checked by publicity, and the decision of this 
court henceforth conformed to the generally accepted 
doctrines of international law. 

Mr. King also succeeded in securing the assent of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to a renunciation of the irritating and intolerable 
practice of impressing American seamen for the British 
navy. Sir William Scott required an exception to be 
made of the narrow seas, This was the first time that the 
doctrine of mare clausum was urged or sought to be en- 
forced against this country. 

Intensely as Mr. King desired to bring this negotiation 
to a successful termination,. he decided, after mature de- 
liberation, that the pretentions of Sir William Scott could 
not be submitted to; that they involved a principle that 
was repugnant to our dignity and equality among nations. 
Tuinking there was nothing more for him then to do in 
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England, and after a service of eight years, he resigned 
and returned in 1804. 

In 1813 Mr. King was re-elected to the United States 
Senate, and again elected in 1820, remaining » member of 
that body until March, 1825, when he was requested by 
President John Quincy Adams once more to accept the Eng- 
lish Mission. He did accept it, but was seized with an ill- 
ness on his passage which was destined to prove fatal two 
years later, and which prevented his entering upon the 
active Cuties of his mission. 

Mr. King was one of the most successful of our public 
men of eminence in retaining the confidence of the people 
during such a long period of public service, 


James Monrox, 1804-1807. 


When James Monroe, of Virginia, with the assistanco 
of Mr. Livingston, at the Court of France, had concluded 
the purchase of Louisiana, in 1803, he was commissioned 
to take the place of Mr. King at the Court of St. James. 

Mr. Monroe was not fortunate enough to make such pro- 
gress in the adjustment of pending difficulties between the 
two countries as President Jefferson thought desirable and 
practicable, and in the Spring of 1806, and after Monroe 
had been three years in London, Mr. Jefferson appointed 
William Pinckney, of Maryland, and Mr. Monroe, Asso- 
ciate Commissioners, to negotiate a settlement of these 
differences, 

WILLIAM PINCKNEY, 1807-1811. 

They finally negotiated a treaty with England in 1807, 
When it reached America, Jefferson refused it his approval 
because it failed to provide against the impressment of 
American seamen, Mr. Monroe came to the conclusion, 
from the appointment of Mr. Pinckney to assist him and 
from the rejection of bis treaty, that England certainly 
was not the theatre in which he was to win new laurels; 
he accordingly sent in his resignation to Mr. Jefferson, and 
returned to America in the Fall of 1807, leaving Mr, 
Pinckney resident Minister. 

The event vindicated the wisdom of his retirement, for 
upon the election of Mr. Madison he becume Secretary of 
State, and suceceded him in the Presidency which he held, 
like all his predecessors but John Adams, for two consecu- 
tive terms. Tho association of his name with what is 
called the Monroe doctrine is probably his most durable 
title to fame. 

The remainder of Mr. Pinckney’s sojourn in London was 
spent in ineffectual efforts to harmonize differences which 
at length it became so obvious just be referred to ‘‘ the 
last argument of kings,” that in 1811 he also resigned and 
went home. This retirement was hastened somewhat by 
personal considerations, as appears from a letter to Mr. 
Madison, dated November 24th, 1810, in which he asked 
permission to return : 


Task your permission at this time to close my mission here,” 
he writes, ‘‘ because I find it impossible to remain, I took the 
liberty to suggest to you in my letter to Mr. Ellis that I was not 
unwilling, though I had no desire, to continue a little longer; but 
upon a recent inspection of my private affairs, it appears that my 
pecuniary means are more completely exhausted than I had sup- 
posed, and that, to be honest, I must hasten home. 

‘The compensation (as it is oddly called) allotted by the Gov- 
ernment to the maintenance of its representatives abroad is a pit- 
tance which no economy, however rigid or even mean, can render 
adequate.* It never was adequate, I should think; but it is now 
(especially in London) far short of that just indemnity for unas 
voidable expenses which every Government, no matter what its 
form, owes ty its servants,” 


The legation for the next four years, and during the waz 


* The salary at that time was $9,900, 
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: his country; he was fortunate enough to negotiate treaties 
— a for the protection of our fisheries and for defining our 
~*~ northwestern boundary line, and he was also successful in 
. putting a stop to the practice of carrying off American 
slaves in British ships, in violation of one of the provisions 

of the Treaty of Ghent. f 
\ Mr. Rush, upon the expiration of his mission, which 
terminated with the Administration of Mr. Adams, in 1825, 
published a gossipy book about his mission, which, how- 

\ ever, has not contributed materially to his fame. 

\ In 1825 President Adams appointed Mr. Rush Secretary 
of the Treasury, which office he held until the expiration 
| Of the President’s term of office. In 1828 he was an un- 
successful candidate for Vice-President, on the same ticket 
with Mr. Adams, 

In 1836 President Jackson sent Mr. Rush again to Eng- 

/ land, to prosecute the claim of the United States to a 
| large bequest of James Smithson, an English physicist, to 
which, by the death of his nephew, in 1835, the United 

States became legatee. Mr. Rush was successful, and on 

the 1st of September, 1838, deposited the proceeds, in 

English sovereigns, amounting to $515,169, in the United 
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JOHN JAY 


which ensued, was left in 
charge of Mr. James S. Smith, 
Mr. Pinckney’s secretary, un- 
til 1812, and from that time 
until 1815 in charge of Mr. 
Jonathan Russell, as Chargé 
d’Afiaires, 
Joun Q. Apams, 1815-1817. 


On July 13th, 1815, Presi- 
dent Madison appointed John 
Quincy Adams, Henry Clay 
and Albert Gallatin to nego- 
tiate a treaty of commerce 
with England. They were 
successful; and when their 
treaty was signed, Mr. Adams 
was instructed to remain as 
the Resident Minister. He 
did so until 1817, when he 
returned to the United States 
to accept the position of Se- 
cretary of State under Presi- 
dent Monroe. His mission in 
England was otherwise un- 
eventful. 

RICHARD Rusu, 1817-1825. 

1836-1838. 

While awaiting the return 
of Mr. Adams from Englund, 
Richard Rush, of Philadelvhia, 
was appointed temporarily by 
President Monroe to fill the 
office of Secretary of State ; 
he was then designated to re- 
place Mr. Adams, 

Mr. Rush’s sojourn in Lon- 
don was not unprofitable to JAMES MONROE, 
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MARTIN VAN BUREN. 


States mint at Philadelphia. 
This was the foundation of 
the Smithsonian Institute. 
In 1847 President Polk 
appointed him Minister to 
France, where he had the 
distinction of being the first 
of the foreign ministers at 
the French Court to recog- 
nize the Republican Gov- 
ernment, which was formed 
at the downfall of Louis 
Philippe, in 1848. With 
the expiration of Presiden 
Polk’s term of office his 
public career terminated. 


ALBERT GALLATIN, 1825-1827. 


Upon the accession of 
John Quincy Adams to the 
Presidency Albert Gallatin, 
a Swiss by birth, was ap- 
pointed to the English Mis- 
sion. He had held the office 
of Secretary of the Treasury 
under Presidents Jefferson 
and Madison until 1813. He 
was offered the State Depart- 
ment, in 1809, by President 
Madison, which he declined. 
He had been one of the com- 
missioners to negotiate the 
Treaty of Ghent, and from 
1815 to 1823 represented our 
Government at the Court of 
France, during which latter 
veriod he was twice de- 
puted on special missions ; 
to the Netherlands in 1817, 
and to England in 1818, 
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While holding the French Mission he was fortunate 
enough to render to Mr. Alexander Baring, of London, 
important aid in negotiating a loan for the French Gov- 
ernment. In testimony of his gratitude, Mr. Baring 
pressed him to take a portion of the loan, upon such 
conditions that he would have realized from it a large 
fortune. Mr. Gallatin had the grace to decline this pro- 
posal, ‘I will not accept your obliging offer,” he said, 
‘* because a man who has had the direction of the finances 
of his country so long as I have should not die rich.” 

During his official residence in England Mr. Gallatin 
negotiated several commercial conventions of more or less 
importance, and returned to the United States in De- 
cember, 1827, when his official life may be said to have 
terminated. 

JAMEs Barsour, 1828-1829, 


Mr. Gallatin was succeeded at London by James Bar- 
bour, of Virginia, who had been a member of the Vir- 
ginian Legislature trom 1796 to 1812; Governor of the 
State from 1812 to 1815, and United States Senator from 
1815 to 1825, when President Adams appointed him 
Secretary of War. He was appointed Minister to England 
in 1828, but recalled the following year by President 
Jackson, of whose administration, through his sympathies 
with Calhoun, he was a vigorous and unrelenting oppo- 
nent. His official residence in England was without 
political import:nce. 
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Louis McLang, 1829-1831. 1845-1846. 


Upon the accession of Andrew Jackson to the Presi- 
dency, Mr. Barbour was recalled, and Louis McLane, of 
Delaware, appointed in his place. Mr. McLane had held 
a seat in the House of Representatives from 1817 to 1827, 
when he was chosen Senator. While a member of the 
Senate, in May, 1829, he was sent to England. 

His mission was uneventful, and at the expiration of 
two years he was recalled to take the position of Secretary 
of the Treasury. In 1833 he was transferred by President 
Jackson to the State Department, because of his refusal to 
sanction the removal of the deposits from the United 
States Bink. He resigned this office the following year, 
and in 1837 accepted the Presidency of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, which he held until 1847. 

In June, 1845, President Polk sent him again to 
London, pending the Oregon negotiations, at the close of 
which he resigned. While in Congress, it deserves to be 
remembered of Mr. McLane that he voted against the 
extension of slavery into the Territories, although his 
constituents mostly favored its extension. 

It was to Mr. McLane that President Jackson gave the 
memorable instructions on his leaving for England ; ‘Ask 
for nothing but what is right, and submit to nothing that 
is wrong.” 

MARTIN VAN BureEN, 1831. 

Within a few days after the inauguration of President 
Jackson as President, in 1829, he appointed Martin Van 
Buren, who at the same election with him had been 
chosen Governor of New York, to the office of Secretary 
of State. 

In the Summer of 1831, and in the recess of Congress, 
General Jackson appointed him Minister to England. Mr. 
Van Buren reached London in September,*and was duly 
accredited at that Court. 

At the meeting of Congress the following Winter, the 
President asked for his confirmation by the Senate. He 
was refused, and the nomination rejected. The pretext 
assigned was that while Secretary of State Mr. Van Buren 
had instructed our Minister to England to ask as a favor 
certain concessions in regard to her colonial trade, which 
he should have demanded as a right; also that he had 
mixed up too much party politics with his foreign diplo- 
macy. These were the ostensible reasons for the indignity 
offered by the Senate both to the President and to his 
Minister, but more controlling reasons were not far to 
seek. 

President Jackson was, upon principle, a one-term Presi- 
dent, and in all his messages had asked of Congress legis- 
lation which should render Presidents absolutely ineligi- 
ble for asecond term. It was presumed from his decided 
and oft-avowed principles on this subject that he did not 
propose to be a candidate for re-election. To this, how- 
ever, he had never pledged himself so long as the constitu- 
tion left to his successors the possibilities of a re-election. 

John C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, had had aspirations 
to the Presidency in 1824, as the successor to Mr. Monroe, 
but finally declined in iavor of General Jackson. His 
friends presuming that General Jackson would retire at 
the close of his term, counted upon him as the successor. 
Great was their surpriso and disappointment to learn that 
General Jackson had yielded to the importunities of his 
political friends, and as was generally believed, to the ex- 
igencies of his party, and had consented to be a candidate 
for re-election. 

The responsibility for this change of front was ascribed 
by Mr. Calhoun’s friends to Mr. Van Buren, and upon 


him therefore they determined to wreak their vengeance, | 


The immmediate result was his recall from the London 
mission ; the more remote results were his nomination the 
following year, end election as Vice President, and four 
years later as Presidcnt of the United States, 

The recall of Mr. McLane left Washington Irving in 
charge of the legation, He resigned, however, at the end 
of the year, and was succeeded as Chargé d’Affaires by 
Mr. Aaron Vail, who remained in charge of the mission 
until the inauguration of Mr, Van Buren as President of 
the United States ; President Jackson, with characteristic 
loyalty to his friend and respect for his position, refusing 
to recognize any other person in the United States as 
better fitted for the English mission than Mr. Van Buren, 


ANDREW STEVENSON, 1837-1841. 


Duiing the administration of Mr. Van Buren, from 1837 
to 1841, our country was represented at the Court of St. 
James by Andrew Stevenson, of Virginia, Mr. Steven- 
son had been a more or less prominent politician in his 
native State, and a steadfast friend of President Jackson. 
His career as a Minister in England was respectable, but 
without distinction. Upon the defeat of Mr. Van Buren as 
a candidate for re-election in 1840, and the accession of the 
Whigs to power under PresilJent Harrison, Mr. Stevenson 
returned to the United States, was elected to Congress, 
and for several successive terms was chosen Speaker, 


EDWARD EVERETT, 1841-1845. 


The election of General Harrison to the Presidency in 
1840, and the appointment of Daniel Webster as Secretary 
of State, led to the selection of Edward Everett, of Mas:a- 
chusetts, as the successor of Mr. Stevenson at the Court of 
St. James. 

Though the controversies touching the northeastern 
boundaries, which had been the source of great irritation 
for nearly half a century, had now reached a point when 
war seemed to be the only solution, and grave disputes 
were pending between the two Governments about their 
rights over slaves taken on tho high seas, and the con- 
struction of the fishery question was beset with difficulties, 
Mr. Everett was not fortunate enough during his residence 
in England to establish any reputation as a diplomatist, 
The most substantial fruit of his mission to England was 
securing to Americans the right of fishing in the Bay of 
Fundy. His literary accomplishments, however, were 
duly appreciated and his fame extended. 

Mr. Everett held the office of Secretary of State during 
the last four months of President Fillmore’s administra- 
tion, which gave him the opportunity of which he availed 
himself, and with great credit, to write the diplomatic note 
declining the joint proposition of Great Britain and 
France to enter with the United States into a tripartite con- 
vention to guarantee to Spain in perpetuity the exclusive 
poseession of Cuba. Mr. Everett was subsequently elected 
to the United States Senate from Massachusetts, and was 
succeeded by Charles Sumner. 


GrorcE BAncrort, 1846-1549. 


Upon the accession of President Polk to the Presidency 
in 1845, George Bancroft entered his Cabinet as Secretary 
of the Nayy. ‘Three volumes of bis ‘‘ History of the United 
States” had then been published, and he had held the 
office of Collector at Boston. These were scarcely sufii- 
cient titles in those days toa cabinet appointment, and we 
must look for the explanation of his selection to the fact 
that Mr. Bancroft had been an ardent supporter of Mr, Van 
Buren, whose renomination for the Presidency the friends 
of slavery had been snecessful in defeating. His selection, 
therefore, by President Polk, has been attributed to a pur- 
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pose on his part partly to propitiate and partly to divide 
the friends of Mr.Van Buren. To make place for a more 
serviceable politician in the Cabinet, and to gratify Mr. Ban- 
croft in the prosecution of his historical studies, President 
Polk appointed him Minister to England in 1846, His 
mis-ion was chiefly signalized by a modification of the 
British navigation laws, which he solicited in the interes‘s 
of American commerce, But perhaps the greatest public 
service he was fortunate enough {to render during his resi- 
dence in England was in securing copies of records illus- 
trating the earlier periods of American history from the 
archives of England and France, 

From 1867 to 1874 Mr. Bancroft represented our Gov- 
ernment at the Court of Prussia, and 1871 to the German 
Empire. ‘ 

In 1849 the University of Oxford conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor of Civil Law, and in 1868 he received 
the same degree from the University at Bonn. He is also 
a corresponding member of the Academy of Berlin and of 
the French Institute. 

Mr. Bancroft’s name is creditably and durably associated 
with the higher responsibilities of American diplomacy. 


ABBOTT LAWRENCE, 1849-1852. 


Upon the accession of President Taylor in 1849, Mr. 
Abbott Lawrence, of Massichusetts,was appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Bancroft as Minister to England. 

Mr. Lawrence had been a successful merchant and man- 
ufacturer ; he was a man of large wealth; he lived ele- 
gantly, and entertained generously ; beyond this there is 
little to say of him as a Minister and as a successor to the 
long line of his illustrious predecessors, 

The only question of grave importance with which he 
had to deal grew out of the British Protectorate of the 
Musquito Indians of Central America. The negotiations, 
however, were taken out of his hands and transterred to 
Washington, to his great disgust, and resulted in the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty, whether to the advantage of the country 
or not is still perhaps an open question. He was reculled 
by his own 1equcst in 1852, 


JoserH REED INGERSOLL, 1852-2853. 


For the remainder of Mr. Fillmore’s administration, 1852 
to 1853, our Government was represented in England by 
Joseph Reed Inger. oll, a member of the Philadelphia bar, 
who, for some years had occupied a seat in the Lower 
House of Congress, as the representative of a strong Whig 
and Protectionist constituency. He assisted in settling 
the claims pending under the Treaty of Ghent. He wasa 
popular speaker, but was not successful in impressing his 
name conspicuously upon the diplomatic history of the 
country, — 

"James BuciANAN, 1853-1856. 

Upon the accession of President Pierce, in 1853, James 
Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, was sent to England. 

Mr. Buchanan had represented our Government at the 
Court of St. Petersburg during the administration of Pres- 
ident Jackson, and had negotiated our first commercial 
treaty with the Russian Government. On the a--ession 
of Mr. Polk to the Presidency Mr. Buchanan was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State. He came to England, there- 
fore, with a large political and official experience, 

The accession of Mr. Polk, which was the fruit of a bar- 
gain with the South to make five slave States out of Texas, 
had given to the slavery question precedence, not only in 
our domestic, but in our foreign, polities, and a variety of 
questions pending between our own and foreign Govern- 
ments during Mr. Pierce’s administration had their origin 
in the struggle of one section of tue United States to 


extend the area of slavery,and of the other to prevent 
such extension. 

The character and value of Mr. Buchanan’s services 
while in England can be properly estimated by the part 
he took in what is commonly known as tho Ostend Con- 
ference. In Apri, 1854, Mr. Soulé of Louisiana, then our 
Minister to Madrid, was instructed by Mr. Marcy, the 
Secretary of State, to open negotiations for the purchase 
of Cuba, In Angust of the same year Mr, Marcy sought 
to reinforce Mr. Soulé by suggesting to Mr. Buchanan 
and to Mr. Mason, then our Minister in Paris, the propri- 
ety of holding a conference for the purpose of securing a 
concert of action and promoting these negotiations for 
Cuba. 

The ministers met at Ostend, in Belgium, on the 9th of 
October, 1854. On the 18th of October they reported to 
Mr. Marcy the result of their conference, which was, thut 
our Government should offer $120,000,000 for Cuba, and 
that if Spain refused to sell on any terms, that it would be 
proper for us to take the island from its oppressors by force. 
‘‘We should be justified,” they say, “by every law, 
human and divine, in wresting it from Spain, if we pos- 
sess the power !” 

President Pierce did not think it prudent to act upon 
this advice, and Soulé returned in disgust. Mr. Buchanan 
also returned in 1856 to make his canvass tor a nomina- 
tion to the Presidency. He was nominated in the Juno 
following and elected, but his administration culminated 
in a rebellion, to deal with which he proved ignomiuiously 
unequal, With the accession of his successor, Abraham 
Lincoln, he disappeared from public life and from popular 
consideration. 


GEORGE MIFLIN DALLAs, 1856-1861. 


Mr. Buchanan was succeeded in London by George 
Miflin Dallas of Philadelphia, a son of Alexander James 
Dallas, who was President Madison’s Secretary of the 
Treasury. Mr. Dallas had accompanied Albert Gallatin 
on his missions to St. Petersburg, in 1813, and again in 
1814 as private secretary. In 1837 he was sent by 
Mr. Van Buren as Minister to Russia, and in 1844 had 
been elected Vice-President with Mr. Polk. In the settic- 
ment of Central American disputes and in the recall of Sir 
John Crampton, which were the features of our diplomacy 
during this administration, Mr. Dallas seems to have borne 
only a secondary and subordinate part, During that 
period domestic petitics absorbed the energies and the 
passions of the nations, Our ministers abroad lived in 
doubt and expectancy. The election of Abraham Lincoln 
was the consummation of a revolution which transferre:| 
the practical control of our Government from the Slave 
States to the Free States, and put an end to the political 
dynasty of which President Buchanan was the last repre- 


sentative. : 
CHARLES F. ADAms, 1861-1869. 


At the special solicitation of Mr. Seward, who, upon the 
accession of President Lincoln, became Secretary of State, 
Charles Francis Adams, then a member of Congress from 
Massachusetts, and the son and grandson of Presidents, 
was sent to replace Mr. Dullas. 

In 1848 Mr. Adams had been selected as the candidate 
of what was then termed the Free Soil Party, fur Vice 
President, with Mr. Van Burin as President. In the el: c- 
tion which ensued was laid ths foundation of the Repub- 
lican Party, which for the lust twenty years has governed 
the country. 

Mr. Adams assumed the English Miss'on at a period of 
peculiar difficulty, This country was ongaged in a civil 
war of unexarplcd proportions. The Government and 


EDWARD EVERETT. 


the governing classes of ths 
country to which he was accred- 
ited were in undisguised sym- 
pathy with the rebels, and williag 
to do everything that was con- 
sistent with neutrality, anl 
more, to promote their success. 
To reduce to its minimum the 
assistance which the Rebellion 
was deriving from these sources, 
to prevent a formal recognition 
of the rebels as belligerents, to 
stop the fitting out of blockade- 
runners in English ports, and to 
strengthen to the utmost the 
modest party in England that 
remained in sympathy with us, 
was the arduous and solemn 
duty imposed upon Mr. Adams 
It is generally conceded that his 
success was extraordinary, and 
thongh he did not succeed in 
preventing the recognition of the 
rebels as belligerents, nor in 
stopping the equipment of block- 
ade-runners in English ports, nor 
in producing any sensible modi- 
fication of the hostile feelings of 
the governing classes toward 
America, to him is conceded the 
merit of having done as much in 
those directions as probably 
could have been accomplished 
by any representative. 

Mr. Adams remained in Eng- 
land seven years, and long 
enough to see peace restored in 
his own country, and the ruling 
classes of Englaud sueing for 
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forgiveness and forgetfulness of their ungenerous treat- 
ment of his country in its time of trial. 


J. Loruror Mot ey, 1869-1870. 

Upon the accession of President Grant, in 1869, Mr. J. 
Lothrop Motley was designated as the successor of Mr. 
Adams. Mr. Motley had been Minister to Austria during 
the administration of President Lincoln, and part of the 
administration of President Johnson. He resigned that 
mission in a pet, because President Johnson had directed 
some passages of a letter written by a tourist from Vienna, 
criticising his (Motley’s) official deportment, to be trans- 
mitted to him for such explanations as he might think 
they merited. 

A yet more unfortunate termination awaited Mr. 
Motley’s diplomatic career in England. He enjoyed the 
friendship and protection of Senator Sumner, and came to 
be suspected by the President of giving more heed to the 
instructions of the Senator than of the Secretary of State. 

It finally transpired that in one of his communications 
to the British Minister of Foreign Affairs he transcended 
the instructions of the Secretary of State, and failed to 
communicate the fact to his Government, in consequence 
of which he was recalled in 1870. His diplomatic career 
will be chiefly remembered for these unfortunate misun- 
derstandings with his Government. 


Ropert C. SCHENCK, 1871-1876, 
Mr. Motley was succeeded by Robert C. Schenck, of 
Ohio, who took charge of the American Legation in 1871. 
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Mr. Schenck had occupied a seat in the lower branch of 
Congress for sixteen years; he had represented our coun- 
try in Brazil from 1851 to 1853, and during the Rebellion 
had risen in the army to the rank of brigadier, and after- 
ward of major-general of volunteers. During his resi- 
dence in London, he was more or less conspicuous in the 
negotiations which resulted in the Treaty of Washington 
for the settlement of the Alabama claims, and the Geneva 
Conference. 

Though his official conduct seemed to receive the ap- 
proval of his Government, he was less fortunate in the 
impression he left upon his country-people visit‘ng Lon- 
don. He resigned in 1876. 


EpwWArps PIERREPONT, 1876-1878. 
The resignation of Mr. Schenck led President Grant to 


GROKGE MIFLIN DALLAS. 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


| & partial reorganization of his Cabinet, and to the selection 


of Edwards Pierrepont, of New York, then his Attorney- 
General, to succeed Mr. Schenck in London. Mr. Pierre- 
pont was most fortunate in entering upon the duties of 
his mission when it was more than ever in our bistory 
the policy of England to cultivate friendly relations with 
the United States. 

He gave himself a European notoriety on the very day 
of his arrival in England, the Fourth of July, by attending 
a meeting in London, called to celebrate the anniversary 
of our independence, and making a speech in which he 
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spoke of Mr. Gladstone, then in the Opposition, in dis- 
puraging, not to say offensive, terms. 

It was largely, if not entirely. due to the address of Mr. 
Pierrepont that General Grant owed his flattering recep 
tion in England in 1877, and we may add, in the other 
countries which he subsequently visited, where the ex- 
ample of England in such matters is more or less decisive. 


Joun WELsH, 1878-1880. 


Tn the second year of Mr. Hayes’s administration, 1878, 
Mr. Pierrepoiat was replaced by John Welsh, of Penn- 
sylvania. Like Abbott Lawrence, Mr. Welsh’s principal 
claim to this distinction was his large wealth, and the 
generous use he had made of it ; but unlike Mr. Lawrences, 
he had never had any experience in Congress or in public 
life. He held the position but two years, and then re- 
signed. If not fortunate enough to achievo distinction as 
a diplomatist, he was more fortunate than many of his 
more eminent predecessors in escaping serious criticism. 


J. Russc_t_t Lowe t, 1880, 


Upon the accession of Mr. Hayes to the Presidency, he 
appointed Mr. J. Russell Lowell, of Massachusetts, to the 
Madrid mission. Upon the resignation of Mr. Welsh, 
Mr. Lowell was transferred to London, where he fully 
sustains the reputation which the State of Massachusetts 
has conferred upon that mission, and where he occupies a 
position of social and political influence which has scarcely 
been accorded to any of his predecessors, The time to 
estimate him as a diplomatist and statesman is not yet 
arrived. Should Mr. Lowell remain at his post till the 
close of the administration, Massachusetts will probably 
have no cause to feel ashamed of the record she has made 
in American diplomacy during the century then to close, 
with John Adams at one end of it and James Russell 
Lowell at the other. 


A CHAT ABOUT GOOD CHEER. 


By SUTHERLAND MENZIES. 


Tue decline of high-class cookery in France generally, 
and notably at Paris, has become a subject of general com- 
plaint not only with the expert gasironome, but also the 
refined and appreciative viveur, The first-rate chef de 
cuisine is almost a personage of the past. How has this 
happened in such an age of practical science and widely 
prevailing enjoyment like the present? Is it attributable 
to the Spartan simplicity of the young Republican régime 
which in theory holds that a true democrat should be 
neither gourmel nor gastronome, though he may be a vig- 
orous trencherman ? 

The Revolution of 1789 overthrew the great nobles, the 
sumptuous tables, and the grand manners; but Talleyrand 
restored all that, and, thanks to him, the reputation of 
France again made the tour of the world and substan- 
tiated its cluim to supremacy in stately and refined hospit- 
ality. Whose task will it be now to restore all this go its 
former splendor? The palmy days of haute cuisine were 
when Caréme and his fellow-artists produced their master- 
pieces for the repasts of the monarchs and great statesmen 
of the early part of the century. 

Caréme was the representative of the culinary art in its 
highest perfection. Amidst the prodigalities of the Direc- 
tory he had prepared the delicate luxury and exquisite 
sensuality of the First Empire. The table of Prince de 
Talleyrand was served, Caréme tells us, ‘‘avec sagesse et 
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Caréme having grown up with the Kwpire, one can fancy 
his grief at seeing it crumble to pieces. He was con- 
strained to accomplish, in the plain of Vertus, the gigantic 
regal banquet of 1814. The year following, the Prince 
Regent summoned him to Brighton as chef de cuisine. He 
remained in England two years, and drew up every day, 
under the eye of his somewhat blasé Royal Highness, the 
menu for dinner. It was during these private consulta- 
tions that he penned a course of dietetic gastronomy 
which would be considered among the classics of the 
kitchen. 

Bored by the dull-gray skies of England, he retired to 
Paris; but the Prince Regent, having succeeded to the 
throne, recalled him in 1821. For a French cook to be 
misunderstood is the most unpardonable outrage that can 
be inflicted on him. ‘Je lui ai composé,” said the great 
chief, bitterly, of George IV., ‘‘ une longe de veau cn sur- 
prise. I! 1’a mangée; mais il n’a pu le comprendre.” So 
the disgusted cook composed a last sauce, which he called 
‘La derniére Pensée de Caréme,” and retired from the 
royal service, 

From London Caréme went to St. Petersburg; next to 
Vienna to superintend some grand dinners of the Emperor 
of Austria. He then revisited London, but only to return 
to Paris to write and publish. But as, at the frequent con- 
gresses that were then taking place, all the sovereigns 
desired to have him, he was continually torn away from 
his theorizing. Caréme had become indispensable during 
those diplomatic assemblies, But great labor shortens 
life. ‘*The charcoal kills us,” he said; ‘but what does 
that matter? The fewer years, the greater glory.” He 
died, sacrificed, in fact, by his genius, on January 12th, 
1833, before he had reached his fiftieth year, leaving 
pupils worthy of him, among others the excellent Vuil- 
lemot. 

The name of Marie-Antoine Caréme, certainly, did not 
seem destined to acquire the gastronomic celebrity which 
it attained. Since his death many princes have lost their 
principalities, many kings have descended from their 
thrones, Curéme, the king of the kitchen by his genius, 
has kept his position, and no rival glory has appeared to 
eclipse him, 

Like all founders of empires, like Theseus, like Romu- 
lus, Caréuie was a sort of foundling. He was born at 
Paris on June 7th, 1784, in a woodyard in the Rue du Bac, 
where his father worked; the latter, burdened with 
fifteen children and not knowing how to find them in 
daily bread, took little Marie-Antoine, then eleven years 
old, to dine with him one day at the barrier, Then leay- 
ing him there on the pavement, he said : 

**Go, my little fellow ; there are plenty of good employ- 
ments in this world. If we allow ourselves to sink into 
sloth, misery will be our lot, and we must die init. New 
is the time to make your fortune, and it only needs talent, 
and you don’t lack that. Go, my little fellow; this even- 
ing or to-morrow some good house will perhaps open its 
door to receive you. Go ahead with what our good God 
has given you and what I add.” 

And the excellent man added his blessing. From that 


| forward Marie-Antoine saw no more either of father or 


mother, who died young; or his brothers or his sisters, 
who were scattered over the wide world. 

Night soon darkened down upon him. The boy, at- 
tracted by a well-lighted window, tapped on the pane, It 
was the kitchen of a low eating-house, of which history has 


j not preserved the owner’s name. This man welcomed 


Caréme, and on the morrow took the lad into his service. 


granzeur, donnait l’exemple et rappelait aux bons prin- | When at sixteen he quitted that dingy gargote to work at 


Cipes les gens comme il faut.” 


'@ restaurant, where his progress was rapid, the youth 
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already gave promise of what he would one day become. 
From the time when he was taken into the employ of 
Bailly, a famous pastrycook in the Rue Vivienne, who ex- 
celled in cream tarts, and supplied Prince Talleyrand, he 
saw his way clearly for the future and discovered his 
vocation, 

Shortly after entering his seventeenth year he quitted 
these great pastry-houses, in which he had greatly distin- 
guished himself by his designs of unique confectionery 
termed extraordinaires, in order to superintend grand 
dinners. 

*‘That was sufficient to occupy the whole of my time,” 
he tells us in his memoirs, ‘‘I continued to rise higher 
and higher, and made a great deal of money. The envi- 
ous were jealous of me, a poor working-lad, and I have 
found myself a butt for the attacks of not a few small 
pastry-cooks who will have much to achieve ere they stand 
where I do.” 

Curéme is perhaps the only man of his time whose fame 
has remained undisputed. 

Much has been said about Talleyrand’s table, and much 
that is incorrect. The Prince-bishop was of opinion that 
a wholesome and well-studied kitchen should tend to 
fortify health and to keep off serious maladies, And the 
good health he enjoyed during the last forty years of his 
life affords a strong argument in favor of that dictum. 
All that was illustrious in Europe, political, erudite and 
artistic, as well as great generals, ministers, diplomatists, 
poets, found seats at his sumptuous board, and all with- 
out exception owned that the highest refinement of 
culinary art, allied with a hospitality the most unbounded, 
reigned there, 

The Prince went every year to drink the waters at Bour- 
bon d’Archambault, thence to his magnificent chateau of 
Valengay, where he kept open table to the celebrities of 
Europe. At Paris his dinner-hour was eight o’clock ; in 
the country he dined at five, and in fine weather he after- 
ward walkéd ont. On returning to the house the silent 
game of whist was played, and, that over, Talleyrand re- 
tired to his cabinet and there fell asleep. His flatterers 
then said that he was absorbed in his reflections, 

When eighty the active-minded veteran diplomatist de- 
voted an hour every morning to a discussion with his cook 
upon the ordre du jour of the menu for dinner—the only 
repast he took in the twenty-four hours, for in the morn- 
ing before he began work he merely drank two or three 
cups of camomile tea, Bouché or Bouche-Séiche, who had 
been in the servica of the Condé family, and who was 
noted for the savor and succulence of his good cheer, was 
charged with the duty of appointing the kitchens of the 
Prince’s establishments at Paris and Valencay. It was he 
who produced those famous dinners at the Affaires Etran- 
gores that became classic, and were so continually imitated. 
The Prince placed the utmost confidence in Bouché, and 
allowed him perfect liberty in the matter of expenditure, 
and accepted all he did with a good grace. Bouché died in 
the Prince’s service, his first post of chef having been in 
the establishment of the unfortunate Princess de Lam- 
balle, and Talleyrand’s kitchen was only a continuation 
of that of the house of Condé, 

The menu of a ‘‘diner maigre” given by Talleyrand in 
honor of the Emperor Alexander is worth noting, and 
does great credit to the invention and resources of the chef: 


“Four soups: Riz a la Crécy; potage eux laitues nouvelles; 
‘potage de filets de soles; potage de quenelles de carpes aux 
champignons. Four relevés: Filets de carrelets 4 la Orly; ria- 
soles de poisson a l’allemande; attelets de goujons panés; cro- 
quettes de saumon aux truffes Four grosses pitces: Carpe a la 
polonaise; turbot 4 la hollandaise; hure d’esturgeon au vin de 
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Champagne; brochet A la Régence. Sixteen entrées: Plies a la 
bourguignonne; vol-au-vent de laitances de carpes; boudins de 
poisson au beurre d’écrevisses , darnes de saumon a la vénitienne; 
salade de homards a la provencale; escalopes de cabillaud A la 
hollandaise; petits-patés de filets de soles a la Béchamel ; rougets 
grill’s, sauce A litalienne; papillotes d’aloses 4 Huxelles; petites 
timbales de nouilles aux crevettes ; filets de soles 4 la bayonnaise; 
turban de merlans a4 la Conti; vives grili¢ées, sauce aux tomates; 
perches a la bayonnaise; caiss® d’huitres et de laitances a J’itali- 
enne; pité chaud d’anguilles 4l’ancienne; bonne morue au 
gratin. Four grosses pitces d'entremets: Buisson d’écrevisses 
normandes; poupelin glacé au four; giteau au riz soufflé; buis- 
son de truffes. Four plats de réts: Truite au bleu; plongeons de 
Seine; sarcelles au citron; merlans frits, panés & l’anglaise. Six- 
teen entremets: Gelée de marasquin, coufs a la Dauphine; curdes 
ila poulette; g‘noises pralinées; plongeons bardés d’anguilles; 
tartelettes de pommes glactées; ¢pinards au jus; eéleri a la Béch- 
amel; crime francoise au cédrat; fromage bavarois aux fram- 
boises; patates d’Espagne A la maitre d’hétel; champignons 4 
lespagnole, gateaux a la d’Artois; choux glacés au cardinal; 
laitues farcies 4 l’essence d’esturgeon; ceufs brouillés au verjus 
muscat; gelée d’orange moulte. Six assiettes volantes de soutilés 
i la vanille; forty-eight assiettes de dessert.” 


The cuisine of Louis XIV.’s time was nice, sumptuous 
and substantial. The Grand Monarque was a prodigious 
eater ; and a suspicion only of the degree of delicacy to 
which the art could reach at the table of the Condés had 
then dawned. It was under the Regent, Orléans, to his 
petits soupers, to the cooks he formed, whom he paid and 
treated so royally and so politely, that the eighteenth cen- 
tury was indebted for its excellent cookery. That pro- 
moter of conviviality and good humor —that science 
which we may well and truly call the gay science— 
awakened men’s wit by stimulating it to the keenest point. 
French conversation, which soon became the model for 
European conversation, found, from midnight to one 
o’clock in the morning, its highest perfection at table. 

The long reign of Louis XV. was monotonous as re- 
garded the kitchen. M. de Richelieu alone produced 
some variety over the ordinary sameness of those per- 
fumes, flowers, and fruits which wer. resorted to as acces- 
sories. He invented the pudding 4 la Richelieu and the 
bayonnaise, which French restaurateurs persist in calling 
Mahonnaises, under pretext that they had been first pro- 
duced on the eve or the morrow of the capture of Port 
Mahon. Neither must we omit to place beside those 
dishes the Béchamel sauce and Soubise cutlets, This 
period appears so much the longer from having succeeded 


‘that vivacious epoch presided over by the Regent, when 


everybody was youthful and possessed of wit and good 
digestion. One of the Duke’s faults was that he was too 
good-natured. Nothing made-him angry, nothing dis- 
pleased him. His levity was such that he turned every- 
thing into pleasantry. The Regency was the gayest epoch 
of the gay French nation, when during some seven or 
eight years people lived only to eat, drink, and be merry. 
But, alas ! the heavy reckoning for all that-came in the 
next reign, 

According to the worthy M. Grand Manche, chef of the 
kitchens of the sordid arch-chancellor Cambacérés, who 
was daily in the habit of checking sharply the dinner ex- 
penses, the master of the house ought to say nothing, see: 
nothing about the cost of a first-rate dinner, but simply 
trust to the skill and probity of his cook for the result, 
It is a delicate point, but the illustrious Talleyrand, 
Caréme tells us, ‘‘acted upon these principles, and they 
are those of good taste, and were those of all the great 
gentlemen whom I bave served : Castlereagh, George IV., 
the Emperor Alexander, etc. But Cambacérés,” he adds, 
‘*wags never an epicure in the proper acceptation of the 
word; he was born simplv a cross and voracious eater,” 

It is said that Louis XVIIL, in his elaborate banquets, 
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and even in his téte-a-téte dinners with M. d’Avaray, ex- 
hausted the secrets of the most refined luxury. The cut- 
lets were not cooked simply on the grill, but between two 
other cutlets; the task being left to those before whom 
the tid-bit was placed of opening that marvelous casso- 
lette, whence suddenly escaped at once, to the delight of 
the sense both of taste and smell, the most delicate gravy 
and perfume, Ortolans were cooked in the bellies of part- 
ridges capitonnés with truffles, so that sometimes his 
majesty hesitat- 
ed for an in- 
stant or two 
between the 
delicate _ bird 
and the per- 
fumed vege- 
table. 

The first din- 
ner of Louis 
XVIII. at Com- 
piégne, in 1814, 


which  hap- 
pened to be a 
‘“‘diner mai- 


gre,” consisted 
of four soups 
and one hun- 
dred _ different 
dishes—no 
meat of any 
kind —and 
eighty kinds of 
dessert. ‘‘ Ex- 
cusez du peu.” 

There was a 
committee of 
taste which pre- 
sided over the 
fruit destined 
to appear upon 
the royal table, 
and M. Petit- 
Radel, Libra- 
rian of the In- 
stitut, was the 
peach - taster. 
One day a gar- 
dener of Mont- 
reuil, having 
obtained, by a 
scientific com- 
bination of 
grafts, some 
peachesofasur- 
passingly fine 
sort, was very 
desirous that 
they should be 
presented to Louis XVIII ; but it was necessary that 
they should first be passed by the sworn taster. He re- 
paired, therefore, to the library of the Institut, and in- 
quired for M. Petit-Radel, carrying with him a plate con- 
taining four magnificent peaches, 

He encountered some little difficulty. The librarian 
was much pressed to dispatch certain work hurriedly 
wanted. The gardener was importunate, but only re- 
questing that he might be allowed to pass the plate with 
the peaches and his fore-arm within the door. M. Petit- 
Radel opened his eyes, which had closed over a Gothic 
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manuscript. At the sight of such tempting fruit he could 
not help exclaiming, with great delight, ‘‘Come in! 
come in !” 

The gardener announced the object of his visit, and the 
jubilation of a gastronomer spread itself over the features 
of the adept, who, stretching himself in his easy-chair, 
with crossed legs and folded hands, prepared, after a 
gentle pulling of himself together, indicated by a signifi- 


cant movement of the shoulders, tor the important judg- 
ment required 


of him. 
Our gardener 
asked for a 


silver knife, cut 
one of the 
peachesin quar- 
ters at random, 
stuck a slice on 
the point of the 
knife and pre- 
sented it to 
Petit - Radel’s 
lips, saying, 
**Taste the 
iuice,” 

With closed 
eyes, impassive 
brow, full of 
the importance 
of his function, 
Petit-Radel 
tasted the juice 
without a word. 
Anxiety was 
visible in the 
gardener’seyes, 
when, after two 
or three min- 
utes, those of 
the judge re- 
opened. 

**Good! very 
good! friend,”’ 
were the only 
words ho 
vouchsafed. 
Whereupon a 
second slice was 
presented like 
the first; only 
the gardener 
said, in a more 
assured tone : 

“Taste tha 
pulp.” 

The same 
silence, the 
same gravity on 
the part of the sage gourmand ; but this time the move- 
ment of the mouth was more sensible, for he was chewing. 
At length, after an inclination of the head, ‘‘Ah! very 
good! very good !” said he. It might have been thought 
that the superiority of the peach had been established, 
and everything said that was needed. Not so. 

** Taste the aroma,” said the gardener. 

The aroma was found to be worthy of the pulp and the 
juice. Then the gardener, who had passed by degrees 
from the attitude of a suppliant to that of a triumpher, 
presented the last slice, and with a tings of pride and 


| 
| 


satisfaction, which he 
was unable longer to 
conceal— 

**Now,” said he, 
* tas’e the whole,” 

Net diess to say that 
this last mouthful had 
the same success as 
the others, His eyes 
humid with emotion, 
a smile wreathing his 
lips, Petit - Radel 
jumped up with effa- 
sive joy, and taking 
the gardener by both 
hands, with the same 
effusion hemight have 
shown for an artist— 

“Ah! amon ami,” 
said he, ‘‘it is per- 
fection. I  compli- 
ment you sincerely 
upon your skill, and 
from to-morrow your 
peaches shall be serv- 
ed upon the King’s 
table.” 

Louis XVIIL in- 
dulged in no illusions ; 
he regretted to ob- 
serve the disappear- 
ance of delicate eat- 
ing. ‘* Doctor,” said 
he, one day, to Cor- 
visart, ‘‘ gastronomy 
is declining, and with 
it the last remains of 
the old civilization.” 
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The Bourbon King 
was a dainty eater, 
and had profound con- 
tempt for his brother, 
Louis XVI., a vora- 
cious devourer of 
every kind of food, 
who, in eating, accom- 
plished not an intel- 
lectual or rational, 
but simply an animal, 
operation. 

On August 10th, 
1792, after the mas- 
sacre of his Swiss 
guards and nobles, the 
King sought refuge 
with the Convention. 
Searcely had the ill- 
starred French King 
taken his seat when 
he became hungry, 
and requested that 
something to eat 
might be instantly 
brought him. The 
Queen insisted that 
he should not exhibit 
such a strange exam- 
ple of thoughtlessness 
and. gluttony, but, as 
there was no way of 
bringing him to rea- 
son, @ roast fowl was 
placed within his 
reach, which he at 
once greedily attacked 
without appearing to 


14 


disquiet himself about the serious contingency of his own 
life or death then under discussion. 
He was alive, ‘I think, therefore I live,” said Descartes. 
“I live, therefore I eat,” said Louis XVI. The repast 
went on until not a scrap of fowl nor a morsal of bread 
was left. 

The heaviest complaints of Louis XVI. and those in his 
service, whilst confined in the temple, were directed | 
acainst the restriction set upon his meals, 

Society generally mode's itself after the example set by 
the head of the State. Napoleon was not a gourmand, 
but he wished that every great functionary of the Empire 
should be one, ‘‘ Keep a good table,” said he; ‘‘ spend 
more than your appointments ; incur debts; I will pay 
them.” And he did. 

What prevented Bonaparte from becoming a gourmand 
was probably the idea which constantly pursued him that 
he would become obese. One dish only is due to him 
among all his victories—the poulet a la Marengo. The 
historic poulet was first fried in oil, Napoleon’s cook being 
for the moment short of butter. He drank very little 
wine, always Bordeaux or Burgundy ; he, however, pre- 
ferred the latter, and Chambertin above all other growths. 
After breakfast, as after dinner, he took a cup of coffee. 
He was irregular with his meals, ate fast and badly ; but 
therein was perceptible that absolute will which he 
brought to everything ; so soon as appetite made itself 
felt, it must be satisfied ; and his table service was so ap- 
pointed that anywhere, or at any honr, he could find a 
fowi, cutlets, and: coftee ready. 

He breakfasted in his bedroom at ten o’clock, inviting 
almost always those who happened to be near him. Bour- 
rienne, his secretary, during the four or five years he was 
with him, never saw him partake of more than two dishes 
ata meal, 

One day the Emperor asked why his table was never 
served with crepinettes de cochon (a ragout made of hashed 
meat mixed with morsals or fringes of pork). Dunand, 
the Emperors maitre @hotel, was staggered by the question, 
and replied: ‘ Sire, that which is indigestible is not gas- 
tronomic.” An officer present added: “Your Majesty 
cannot eat crepinettes and work immediately afterward.” 
“Bah! bah! idle tales; I shall work, for all that.” 
** Sire,” Dunand then said, ‘* your Majesty shall be obeyed 
at breakfast to-morrow.” And next day the head maizre 
(hétel of the Tuileries served up the required dish, only | 
that the crepinettes were made wita slices of partridge, a 
difference unperceived by the Emperor, who ate with 
great relish. ‘ Your dish is excellent, and I compliment 
you upon it.” 

A month after Dunand inscribed crepinettes upon the 
menu, and presented them at breakfast. On that day 
Murat and Bessiére were to breakfast at the palace, but | 
urgent business had called them away. The déjeuner was | 
composed of six dishes, upon which were veal cutlets, fish, 
fowls, game, and entremets, vegetables and boiled eggs, 

The Emperor had just swallowed after his wont, in a 
se-ond, several spoonfuls of soup, when, hastily remov- 
ing the nearest cover, he discovered his favorite dish. 
With contracted features he rose from his chair, at the 
same time pushing back the table with such violence as to | 


| repast. 


overthrow all that was on it upon a magnificent Ispahan 
cirpet; shaking his arms as he withdrew, raising his 
voice, and dashing the doors of his cabinet one against the 
other. ‘ 

M. Dunand stood thunderstruck and rooted to the floor, 
m:tionless and shattered like the beautiful porcelain 
se:vice, What hurricone had blown over the palace ? 
The carvers were trembling, the scared footman had fled, ' 
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| and the bewildered maitre d'hdtel at length hurried away 
What did it matter ? | 


to consult the grand marshal of the palace, and invoke his 
kind interposition. 

Dnroe, in his perfect self-possession, appeared cold and 
hanghty, but he was neither one nor the other; he 
listened, therefore, to the account of the scene of the 
breakfast. When he hai heard all about it, he smiled and 
said to Dunand : ‘* You do not know the Emperor ; if you 
will take my advice, you will begin immediately to pre- 
pare his déjeuner again and the dish of crepinettes ; you 


_ had nothing to do with that smash ; some bothering busi- 


ness is alone the cause of it. When the Bmperor has 
arranged it, he will ask for his breakfast. 

The poor maitre d’hdtel hastened to prepare, the second 
Dunand carried it as far as the door, and Roust n 
served it, Not seeing his zealous servant at his elbow, 
Napoleon inquired what had become of him, and why he 
did not serve up the breakfast. He was summoned and 
reappeared with a blanched visage, carrying in his trem- 
bling hands a magnificent roast fowl. The Emperor 
smiled graciously upon him and ate a wing of the capon 
and a little of the crepinettes, and afterward highly 
praised the déjeuner; then making a sign for Dunand to 
come forward, he tapped him several times on the cheek, 
saying with some emotion: ‘* Monsieur Dunand, you are 
happier in being my maitre d’dlel than I am in being ruler 
of this country.” And he finished his breakfast in silence, 
his countenance revealing deep mental agitation. 

Napoleon, when campaigning, frequently mounted on 
horseback early in the morning and remained in the 
saddle throughout the day. Care was then taken to place 
in one of his holsters bread and wine, and in the other a 
roast fowl, He generally shared his provisions with one 
of his officers still worse off than himself. 

The influence of his first Citoyen-Directeur Barras, who 
always ate slowly and quietly, did not make itself felt in 
his master’s case. The “beau Barras,” at his select 
dinners, took particular care of the ladies. Affixed toa 
menu signed with his own name, there is a curious note. 


“Carte Dinatoire pour la Table du Citoyen-!irecteur et Gén- 
éral Barras le Décadi 30 Floréal. Twelve persons. 

** Potage aux petits oignons A la ci-devant minime. Relevé: 
Troncon d’esturgeon 4 la broche. Entrées: Sauté de filets de 
turbot A homme de confinancee, ci-devant maitre d’hétel; anguil- 
les A la tartare; concombres farcis A la moélle; vol-au-vent de 
volaille A la Bechamel; ci-devant Saint-Pierre, sauce aux cApres; 
filets de perdrix en anneaux. Plats de rit: Goujons du départe- 
ment; carpe au court-bouillon. Entremets: (ufs a la neigo; 
betteraves blanches, sautées au jambon; gelée au madére; beig- 
nets de crime A la fleur d’orange; lentilles A la ci-devant Reine; 
culs d'artichauts a la ravigote; salade de céleri en remoulade,” 


The note, in Bari:as’s hand, runs: 


“Too much fish; strike out the gudgeons. Tha rest will do. 
Don’t forget again to place cushions upon the chairs for tne cito- 
yennes ‘lallien, Talma, Beauharnais, Hainguerlot, and Mirande. 
lor five o’clock sharp. Get the ices from Veloni. I won’t have 
any others, Barras.” 


Has the gallantry of Barras injured his reputation ? 
Fiom the fact of the ladies having taken him under their 
protection, instead of the director and the general he has 
remained known as the elegant beau Barras. Of his cor- 
ruption, of the millions he purloined from France, there 


exn be no donbt. But how much absolution is there 
hidden under those words: “ Place enshions upon the 
chairs of the citoyennes Tallien, Talma, Beauharnais, Hain- 
guerlot and Mirande.” 

Through failure of his digestive powers, the veteran 
gourmand was at last reduced to dining off a single dish : 
over a plate filled with bread, crumbled by rasping, a leg 


of mutton was scored into above the bread, until it tecame 
inundated with gravy. That alone formed Barras’s dinner. 

Amongst the last disciples of the god Gaster who were 
accustomed to discipline their gastronomy at the dining- 
tables of Louis Philippe’s ministers, may be mentioned 
such wits as Veron, Nestor Roquepian, Vicil-Castel, Roger 
de Beauvoir, etc. Only the first-named among them, 
Dumas tells us, was rich enough or gained money enongh 
—which came-very nearly to the same thing—to make 
himself an eater d'ancienne roche, that is to say, a gastro- 
nome, The others took a middle course: not being rich 
enough to devote themselves to gastronomy, they became 
gourmets or gourmands, Laatly, those who gained money 
by fits and starts, according as a vaudeville succeeded, or 
they began a series of articles in a journal, became viveurs. 
Still, the custom of giving dinners and Suppers was so far 
lost amongst that class of Frenchmen, the same writer re- 
cords, that not on a single occasion did the idea occur to 
any one of those men of forming a dinner-party ; and he 
adds, ‘‘I do not believe that even once they all met to- 
gether for that purpose.” 

The Vicomte de Vieil-Castel, brother of Count Horace, 
one of the most refined gourmets of his time, started one 
day, at a party composed one half of artists and the other 
half of men of fashion, the following proposition : 

‘A man can, by himself, eat a dinner costing five hun- 
dred francs.” 

** Impossible !” was the general exclamation. 

‘*It must be well understood,” rejoined the vicomte, 
**that with the word eat is comprised the word drink,” 

**Parbleu !” rejoined his hearers. 

“Very well! I say that a man—and when I say a man, 
I do not speak of a carter—I mean a gourmet, a disciple of 
Montron or de Courcharaps—very well! I say a gourmet, 
a disciple of Montro. or Courchamps, can eat a dinner 
costing five hundred francs,” 

**You, for instance ?” 

*T, or any other man.” 

**Would you ?” 

** Certainly.” 

**T will put down the tive hnndred franes,” said one of 
those present. ‘* Now, let us thoroughly understand the 
conditions.” 

“Nothing can be more simple to understand. I will 
dine at th» Café de Paris, and arrange my carte as I 
choose, and I will eat at dinner what will cost five hundred 
francs.” 

“Without leaving anything on plate or dish ?” 

‘*Only the bones.” 

**And when shall the wager come off ?” 

‘*To-morrow, if you like,” 

‘*And then you will take no breakfast ?” asked one of 
the party. 

**T shall take my usual breakfast.” 

**Agreed. ‘To-morrow, at seven o'clock, at the Café de 
Paris.” 

After this conversation the vicomte went to dine, as was 
his custom, at that fashionable restaurant, and after dinner, 
in order not to be influenced by gnawings of the stomach, 
the vicomte set to work to arrange the morrow’s bill of 
fare, 

The maitre @hdtel was summoned. It was midwinter. 
The vicomte required plenty of fruit, and early fruit. He 
asked for game, but all sporting was temporarily sus- 
pended. 

The maitre d’hotel requested to be allowed a week. 

The dinner was therefore put off. It was arranged that 


the umpires should dine on the right and left of the 
vicomte’s table, 
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‘Lhe time allowed was two hours—from seven till nine, 

The vicomte might talk or not as he pleased, 

At the hour appointed De Vieil-Castel made bis appears 
ance, bowed to the umpires, and seated himself. 

The bill of fare was a mystery to his adversaries ; the 
pleasure of a surprise was reserved for them. The vicomte 
unfolded his napkin. 

Twelve dozen Ostend oysters were served up, together 
with half a bottle of Johannisbery. 

The vicomte exhibited a good appetite; he called for 
another dozen of Ostend oysters and another half bottle 
of the same crv. 

Next came a basin of swallow-nest-soup, which the vicomte 
poured into a bowl and tossed off at a draught. 

‘* Ma foi, gentlemen,” said he; ‘‘I feel in the vein to- 
day, and have a mind to indulge in a whim,” 

**Do so, pardiew! You have it all your own way.” 

‘*T doat upon beefsteak and potatoes,” 

‘‘Gentlemen, no observations, if you please,” said a 
voids, 

**Bah ! gargon,” exclaimed the vicomte ; ‘‘ beefsteak and 
potatoes,” 

The gargon, astonished, stared at the vicomte, 

‘* Bh bien,” said the latter, ‘don’t you understand ?” 

** Si fait; but I thought that Monsieur le Vicomte haa 
completed his menu.” 

‘True, but this is an extra which I fancy, and for which 
I shall pay additionally.” 

The umpires stared at one another. The beefsteak and 
potatoes were brought, and duly devoured to the very last 
morsel. 

‘‘Voyons / now for the fish.” 

The fish was brought. 

** Messieurs,” said the vicomte, ‘it is a ferra from the 
Lake of Geneva. This fish is to be found there only ; 
but it is, however, possible to procure it. When they 
showed it me this morning at breakfast it was still alive. 
It was brought from Geneva to Paris in lake water. Ican 
recommend /erra—it is delicious eating.” 

Five minutes afterward there was nothing on the plate 
but the backbone of the ferra. 

‘*The pheasant, gargon /” cried the vicomte. 

A pheasant stuffed with truffles made its appearance, 

‘* Another bottle of Bordeaux.” 

The bottle was uncorked. 

The pheasant was.dispatched in ten minutes, 

**Monsieur,” observed the gargon, ‘I think you have 
made a mistake in asking for the stuffed pheasant before 
the salmis d’ortolans.” ; 

“Ah, pardieu, that’s truo! By good luck it is not fixe t 
in what order the ortolans shall be eaten, otherwise [ 
should have lost the wager. The salmis d’ortolans, garcon.” 

The salmis was set before him. f 

There were ten ortolans, of which the vicomte made 


| just ten mouthfuls, 


‘* Messieurs,” said he, ‘‘my menw is a very simple one, 
Now for some asparagus, young peas, a pineapple, and 
some strawberries. For wine; half a bottle of Constantia 
and half a bottle of East India sherry. After that, ccflee 
and liqueurs, of course.” 

Each item: came in its turn; vegetables and frnits, all 
were conscientiously eatc=, wines and liqueurs: drained to 
the last drop. 

The vicomte had taken an hour and fourteen minutes 
for dinner. 

‘* Messieurs,” said ho, ‘* have matters been gone throngh 
loyally” 

The umpire testified in the affirmative, 

“* Gargon, the bill.” 
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The vicomte cast a glance at the sum total, and handed | 
the document to the umpires, It ran as follows: 


Ostend oysters, twenty-four dozen . 
Swallow-nest soup . . 
Beefsteak and potatoes 

Ferra from the Lake of Geneva . 
Pheasant with truffles 

Salmis d’ortolans 

Asparagus 

Pers . 

Pineapple 

Strawberries 


WINES. 
Johannisberg, one bottle ° 
Bordeaux, grand cru, two bottles 
Constantia, half a bottle 

East India sherry, half a bottle . 
Café, liqueurs . ° ° 


Total, 548 


The addition was verified and proved correct. The bill 


was taken to the loser of the bet, who was dining in an ad- 
joining room. He made his appearance, bowed to the 
vicomte, drew from his pocket six notes of one thousand | 
francs each, and handed them to the winner. 
the amount of the wager. 

**Oh, Monsieur,” said the vicomte, ‘‘there need be no | 
hurry; perhaps, moreover, you would desire to have your | 


That was 


| 
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‘* Certainly.” 

** When ?” 

**As soon as yon like,” 

The voracity of the Vicomte de Nieil-Castel does not 
single him out as one of the most elegant types of the gas- 
tronomy of the epoch, for the exploit above narrated was 
assuredly an example of pure gluttony. 

The increase of gluttony in the gay and luxurious 
capital, once so noted for its superlative cookery and re- 
fined and delicate eating, is remarked by a recentsojourner 


| in Paris, and by M. Abraham Dreyfus, who, in a re- 
| markable article, points out that it is every day becoming 


more difficult to secure the services of really accomplished 
cooks, for the reason that first-rate chefs can always com- 
mand much larger salaries in London, in Berlin, in Vienna, 
and in St. Petersburg, than they can obtain in Paris, 

According to M. Degleré, who, next to Messieurs Jules 
Gouffé and Urban Dubois, is universally acknowledged to 
be the first chef in Europe, the only remedy for the evils 
under which gastronomic France is suffering is the estab- 
lishment of a national school of cookery. It is a curious 
fact that in other countries just now, when the hauwle cui- 
sine has so greatly declined in France, more attention to 
the science is being given than ever. 

** The stomach,” said that renowned gourmet, the Duke 
Pasquier, ‘tis the body’s king”; and he accordingly 
made it the business of his life to attend to its require- 
ments and to humor its caprices. A gastronomical faculty 
is an integral part of every civilization, and gastronomy is 
one of the sources and stimulants of its advancing stages, 

It helps to raise mankind above mere animal exist- 
ence, and in time to gradually transform the savage 
into the cultivated citizen. Simple food once ob- 
tained in plenty, he begins to long for better, more 
varied and more succulent; and with the richer 
nutriment he learns by degrees to combine a most 
delicate perception of the more refined mysteries of 
the culinary art—the ars artium the scientia scien- 
liarum. 


Morat Cuurure.—One chief advantage of recog- 
nizing the existence of a class of actions which have 
no moral significance is the opportunity it affords of 
close and careful investigation as to the point at 
which they merge into moral or immoral acts, In 
other words, it enables us to notice more accurately 
the beginnings of right and wrong and to form a 
clearer idea of how to foster the one and crush the 
other. This is the golden opportunity for moral 
culture, whether of self or others, Habit renders 
wrong-doing of any kind a sort of second nature, 
which it is hard, if not impossible, entirely to break 
up; but the first temptation can be resisted with 
comparative ease. In the moral education of youth 
these distinctions are of the utmost value. 


Unpuncruauity.—Many a man would rather be 
fined than be kept waiting. If a man must injure 
another, let him rather plunder him of his cash than 
his time. . To keep a busy man waiting is an act of 
robbery, and also an insult. It may not be so in- 
tended, but certainly if a man has proper respect for 
his friend he will know thevalue of his time, and not 
cause him to waste it. There is a cool contempt in 
unpunctuality, for it as good as says, ‘* Let the fellow 
wait; who is he that I should keep my appointment 
with him ?” 


Be not simply good ; be good for something. 
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MIDSUMMER MYSTERY. 


By WALTER Epwarp McCann. 


T is not a great deal, of course ; Fred would | 
think it nothing ; bat 1 shall make it go | determined not to understand hints or plainer talk. [ 


pretty far—over the Alps and into Italy, I 
contemplate.” 

So spoke Geoflrey, lying on his back 
with his hands under his head and his eyes 
fixed on the sky above. 

Is there any place so charming as an old 
orchard on a Summer afternoon ? 

Miss Kirkwood was thinking, her novel 
lyiog face downward in her lap, and her 
thoughts—where ? 

No doubt with her affianced, Fred Mere- 

dith, who is expected to-night or to-morrow. And a 
rather long silence followed, and then said the lady : 

**T suppose you wish you had Fred’s money.” 

‘It might not buy me everything I should like to own. 


Apropos of Fred, I shall not be here at the wedding. You | 


and I are such old friends that-——” 


“That what ?” she ventured, after waiting a minute for | 


“She was on the verge of a full confession, but I am 


shall give her back to Meredith as he gave her to me— 
under faith to him. But only God knows my own sufter- 
ings,” he added, with something like a groan. 

He bad forgotten the heat, and was trudging away 
under the fierce sun like a man with a tremendous journey 
before him, looking always on the hard-baked ground of 
the country-road into which he had turned from the old 
orchard, On a sudden he heard a footstep, and, lifting 
his eyes, saw a girl. 

She was quite pretty, but thin and delicate, and rather 
poorly dressed, and, it seemed, almost ready to sink with 
fatigue. 

“Do you know where I can get a drink of water, sir ?” 
she said. 

‘**Up at the house, I think,” he returned, a little grufily, 
and indicating over his shoulder with his thumb. 

‘Mrs, Kirkwood’s,- isn’t it? I am going there, sir. 
Can you tell me whether Mr. Meredith has yet returned 


from Europe ?” 

Something odd in the girl’s manner struck Geoffrey. 
She looked as if she had a purpose before her ; there was, 
indeed, a sort of menace in her tone. 

** He has not ; but is expected—shortly. May I ask if 


the conclusion, picking up the book again, and reading | 
some lines with the greatest attention, although I do not | 
think she could have told what they were about, 

**I don’t like to attend the marriages of old friends any | 
more than their funerals. I am pretty certain never to | 


return from Europe, and I prefer my last recollections to 
be of Bessie Kirkwood and not of Mrs. Meredith.” 

‘“*The marriage may never come off,” she said, with a 
half-langh, a little nervous, almost a little choking. 


some and rich, and I think, good ; but beyond respect and | 


liking there is, I assure you, on my part, nothing. And 
I can tell you this; also, Geoffrey,” she added, ‘that I 
have met some I like better.” 

**You have no business, my dear, to like any one 


better,” returned Geoffrey, sturdily. ‘I think I pro- 
mised to see to that while Fred was away. But you are not 
in earnest.” 

“TI am, There are men in this world whom I could 
love with a little encouragement.” 

“Tf you mean Dr, Morris, I can assure you that he is 
impregnable.” 

She bit her lip and looked hard at the book. 

“I do not mean Dr. Morris.” 

Perhaps it was too warm to pursue the subject further, 
for Geoffrey closed his eyes and seemed to be’ falling 
asleep. 

The rustle of a dress roused him again, and, glancing 
about, he saw Miss Kirkwood in the act of disappearance 
through the files of fruit-trees. 

He sat up, with hands clasped about his knees, and a 


strange look upon his face, and, after a long pause, he | 
, in this world—a sum I intended should take me to Europe 


said : 

“TI cannot stand this much longer, and, whether ho re- 
turns to-night or not, I shall go, Thank heaven, I have 
had the fortitude I needed thus far !” 

He got up, and, with his hands in his pockets, strolled 
away across the smooth grass, taking another direction 
from that chcsen by her who had just left him. 

It was, indeed, awfully hot, and a tumble in the water 


at the culvert, half a mile yonder, would do him a world | 


of good—cool the inward as well as the outward fever. 
Morris—it was he, of course—‘‘ framed to make women 


| 


your business is of great importance? Since Mr. Mere- 
dith has been away I have been attending to his affairs. 


| Iam his confidential friend.” 
‘ec I } 
never professed to really love Fred Meredith. Heis hand- | 


**T hear that he is going to marry the young lady, Miss 
Kirkwood, and I'll die but I'll prevent it,” said the girl, 
with a sudden fury. ‘‘I have a bundle of his letters, and 
I intend to give them to her ;” and she drew from her 
bosom a little package of white enveloped missives tied 
with pink ribbon, ‘‘ Here are his promises to me in his 
own handwriting—his oaths, sir ;” and she began crying 
and sobbing hysterically, reiterating all sorts of wild 
threats. 

At last Geoffrey succeeded in calming the tempest 
somewhat, and then followed an explanation—the old, sad 


| story; and when he had heard, and they had talked a 


| 


hopeless. 


false,” in Iago’e phrase ; handsome, intellectual and at- | 


tractive, 


| 


while, and the girl was more rational, he said : 

**Miss Wood, your case is melancholy indeed, but I fear 
Meredith will never marry you, it is certain, 
and from your own confession you cannot recover at law. 


| The obtaining of money is, however, another thing, and 


negotiation easy ; in short, I will give you a fair price for 
those documents, valueless in a legal sense, because they 
only promise fidelity and not marriage, but, nevertheless, 
very mischievous in reckless hands. You could easily 
break off the marriage, but he would not be the only one 
to suffer ; remember Miss Kirkland's humiliation, and she 
has never wronged you. I have but one thousand dollars 


—and I drew it from the bank this morning ; it is yours 
for those letters and silence.” 

It was like careless Geoffrey. He had the roll of notes 
in his vest-pocket—only ten of them; but at the sight 
poor Alice Wood, the ballet- girl, who had seen a pood 
deal of money in her time, uttered a gasp as if she had been 
suddenly plunged into cold water. 

‘Well, I’ll do it, sir,” she said, eying the notes with o 
curious, greedy stare, and holding out the letters. 

‘*You swear never to whisper a syllable to Miss Kirk- 
wood ?” 

“I do, by the memory of my dead mother !" said the 


poor creature, recalling, alas ! the only sacred association 
left for her, no doubt. 

And the exchange was made, and they parted. 

Geoffrey altered his intention about his bath, and went 
back to the house with a gocd deal to think about, 

On the piazza he found no one but old Beauty, the fat 
and lazy terrier, and Geoffrey, subsiding into the basket- 
chair, elevated his feet and put on his ‘‘ considering-cap.” 

When it was near sunset the door opened, and Miss 
Kirkwood, all in some white fabric, with a blood-red rose 
in her bosom, came out. She started at the sight of 
Geoffrey, and seemed about to retreat; but he said, sud- 
denly, and with a sort of impatience : 

‘*You need not always run away from me, Bessie. I 
am disagreeable to you, of course ; but don’t imagine that 
I would harm you. Perhaps you have a few better 
friends.” 

‘*Geoffrey !’’ she exclaimed, with her hands extended a 
little, and pain quivering in her face and voice, as if he 
had struck her. 

“I am not Dr. Morris, but only lazy and unfortunate 
Geoffrey Fenton. I intended going to Europe, but have 
changed my mind. I will, however, relieve you of my 
presence in day or two.” 

**Oh, Geoffrey, you are killing me! I must speak or 
die! 1tis you I love, only you, darling—only you.” 

And with a wild sob and a gush of tears she fell on his 
bosom. 

He did not think of where they were, of the hour, of the 
risk of surprise. He held her close to his heart, which 
was beating as wildly as her own, with a convulsive grasp. 

He knew then—for the first time he understood the 
truth ; and what words could describe the ecstasy of that 
moment! But it was only a moment, Resolutely he 
withdrew her clinging hands and seated her in the chair. 

‘* Bessie, you are a promised wife. Your husband that 
is to be, so soon, left you in my charge. We are talking 
madness, and must recollect ourselves.” 

‘‘T will not marry him, Geoffrey. I can die, but his 
wife I cannot be. You may think me, indeed, mad, to 
have so lost my shame; but I will never marry any one 
but you.” 

For a few minutes he could not trust himself to reply ; 
but then, in a low, hoarse tone, he said: 

‘* Bessie, it is impossible. My wife you can never be.” 

And with his face turned from her he went into the 
house, 

Half an hour after this Mrs, Major Poyntz came en the 
veranda to exercise her poodle, She found none of the 
guests of Burwarton House there, and the time passed 
rather drearily. 

She was just about to go in, after some forty minutes’ 
solitude, when she observed Miss Kirkwood advancing 
rapidly up the walk. 

«*Where have you been, dear, all alone ?” inquired the 
old lady, cheerily ; but her smile passed instantly away. 

Miss Kirkwood’s face was as white as her dress, and her 
agitation extreme. She was quite out of breath from run- 
ning, and one of her hands rested on her heart, as if to 
still its beating. 

‘*Some one has frightened you,” exclaimed Mrs. Poyntz, 
at once. ‘ You should not have gone out alone, my child, 
there are so many tramps.” 

Miss Kirkwood smiled, but such a smile! 
the old lady. 

‘* What is the matter, Bessie?” 

“Nothing at all. But I—I am a little frightened, I con- 
fess, I saw some cattle, and you know that Iam always 
afraid of them. It is very ridiculous, but I have never 


It appalled 
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lived in the country, and—and cows terrify me out of ‘my 
wits,” And with the same ghastly, mechanical smile, she 
hurried by and entered the house, 

A little later arrived Major Poyntz and other gentlemen 
from the city, and the bell rang for tea. 

The major, a florid, bumptious sort of gentleman, looked 
round, 

‘*Miss Kirkwood absent, eh? She and Meredith off for 
a stroll somewhere, I suppose, and our groaning board has 
but little attraction.” 

‘*Meredith! Has he come ?” 

‘**Came on the boat with us,” returned the major, ‘and 
looking wonderfully well. Miss Kirkwood must have way- 
laid him on the road to the house.” 

**She did,” said young Lionel Chantrey, in his languid 
fashion, from the other end of the table, ‘I saw them 
talking on the bridge at the culvert as I passed through 
Jones’s timothy-field.” 

It turned out that the others had come by the timothy- 
field, also, being the shorter cut, but no one else had ob- 
served people on the bridge. However, Chantrey’s evi- 
dence was indisputable, and the subject expired. 

But after tea followed a great surprise. Miss Kirk- 
wood, lying on the bed in her room, crying to herself and 
suffering agony with a headache, declared positively that 
she had not met and conversed with Fred Meredith at the 
culvert or anywhere. 

The beautiful young lady was in great distress, and 
talked rather incoherently, and seemed to have a high 
fever.’ 

It was certainly somewhat mysterious, for, as the even- 
ing grew on, Mr. Meredith failed to put in an appearance, 
and Miss Kirkwood’s condition grew much worse. 

Dr. Morris was sent for ; but when he approached her 
bedside her voice rose into something almost like a shriek, 
and she commanded him to leave the room. 

There was, of course, a good deal of surmise, and it cer- 
tainly was not lessened when Mrs. Poyntz told her strange 
story of the incident on the piazza that evening. 

The elder people shook their hdids gravely, and Major 
Poyntz proposed a moonlight walk to the landing by way 
of the culvert. 

‘* Are you- going, Fenton ?” inquired the major of Geof- 
frey, who had been nervously pacing the veranda for some 
time, smoking one cigar after another in the most reckless 
fashion. 

Geoffrey shook his handsome head with a curt ‘No, 
sir,” and the party were off. ; 

Directly afterward Dr. Morris came down, looking very 
troubled, indeed. 

‘*Alone, Fenton? Iam very glad,” he said, anxiously. 
‘**This is a most curious thing. Miss Kirkwood has been 
through some scene of agitation, and is quite out of her 
head, and, oddly enough, seems to have taken a sudden 
and most violent antipathy tome, I cannot recollect ever 
having given the slightest cause for offense ; but so it is. 
And another singular circumstance is that she is con- 
stantly calling for you. Her condition .is really serious, 
and anodynes appear to be useless. Do you mind coming 
up to the room? Perhaps she has something to say that 
will throw a light on all this.” 

Geoffrey hesitated, but finally complied, and the two 
ascended the stairs together. 

When they opened the door Miss Kirkwood sat up a 
little, and instantly caught sight of Geottrey, and cried 

‘“‘Ah, you have come, Geottrey. If they tell you I 
threw him into the oulvert, don’t believe it, You would 
not think me capable of such a crime, would you, Geod- 
frey ?” and she smiled, passing ber beautiful hand acrow 
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her forehead, as if to still the disorder within, ‘‘Come 
here, Geoffrey ; I don’t think I am well, It must have 
been all a dream.” 

Geoffrey seemed unable to answer, and the others about 
the bed stood with pallid faces and lowered eyes, not, per- 
haps, daring to look at each other. 

** What was all a dream ?” said Dr. Morris, at length. 

She looked at him drowsily, and her head drooped ; his 
opiates were beginning to take effect, and in a moment 
more her eyes closed, and she fell back on the pillow, un- 
conscious, 

And now 
they left her 
to her sleep. 
Geoffrey and 
the physician 
were still pac- 
ing the veranda 
when the other 
gentlemen re- 
turned from 
their quest—a 
fruitless one; 
nothing had 
been discov- 
ered. But the 
next day some- 
thing unpleas- 
ant was devel- 
oped. Fred 
Meredith’s hat 
was found in 
the water. A 
boy fishing had 
hooked it ont, 
and having 
heard, through 
the mysterious 
course which 
news takes, 
that a gentle- 
man was miss- 
ing, the lad 
immediately 
delivered his 
information at 
the hotel. 

And now fol- 
lowed that 
ghastly busi- 
ness, dragging 
the stream, and 
in due course 
a result— the 
finding of the 
body of the 
missing man, 
with his hands 
clinched in 
agony, and an awful terror and despair on his face. He 
had evidently been hurled suddenly and headlong from 
railroad bridge above, for his skull was fractured where it 
had struck a stone, 

Meanwhile the shadow was deepening at Burwarton 
House. 
ing bétter.. The delirium had left her, and she was, 
indeed, in most things quite herself again. 


@urse and the doctor both looked a little askance and 
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Miss Kirkwood, thanks to Dr. Morris, was grow- | 


oddly at her; and toward evening in came Geoffrey, pale 
and troubled. 

He signed to the woman to step into the adjoining 
chamber, and took his place by the bedside. 

‘* Bessie, you have been very ill,” he said, after a minute 
or two of hesitation. ‘‘I suppose yon have not heard of 
the discovery at the culvert ?” 

“T have heard nothing, Geoffrey; but something has 
happened, I am sure, or why have the people of the house 
deserted me? Why do the doctor and the nurse look at 

me so strange- 

_. lyand seem to 

shrink from 
me ?” 

“*T can form 
no idea; but 
—but Fred 
Meredith’s 
body has been 
found under 
the railroad 
bridge.” 

A kind of 
livid terror 
stole across 
her worn face, 
and she shud- 
dered, 

‘* Bessie, in 
your delirium 
you. uttered 
some strange 
language, 
which, in con- 
sideration of 
the events that 
have devel- 
oped, must be 
explained. 
There is to be 
an inquest, and 
there will be 
evidence that 
will connect 
you with that 
unfortunate 
man’s death !” 
He stood up, 
greatly agitat- 
ed. She tried 
to speak, but 
he went on: 
“You were 
| away from this 
house at the 
hour he must 
have met his 
fate; he was 
seen talking to 
a woman on the bridge, and half an hour later you re- 
turned in great excitement, and until now have been lying 
ill and delirious, Bessie, these facts can be explained 
upon only one hypothesis—and heaven help you !” 

‘* Geoffrey !” she called, but he was gone. 

He went to his room—for those few tremendous mo- 
ments a madman. It was not until now that he under- 


| stood the real depth of his love for this—this murderess, 
There were, however, no visitors to the room, and the | 


But now came the revulsion, and reason asserted itself 
again, Something must be done, but what? The net 


| 
| 
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work was swiftly closing round ; people were talking ; the 
inquest was already in progress, and next would follow 
the arrest. 

He descended to where they were holding the inquest. 
The coroner, the witnesses and the usual throng had 
gathered, and the testimony was proceeding. 

One after another the witnesses told their parts of the 
story, adding links to the chain, and at last, it seemed, the 
evidence was complete. The coroner was about to deliver 


a charge, when there was astir at the door, and a new | 


figure appeared. It was Miss Kirkwood, pale as death. 
In firm, quiet tones she gave her testimony : 

**On the evening in question I did walk, as the testi- 
mony has shown, in the direction of the culvert. I was 
greatly troubled. I saw Mr. Meredith crossing the bridge. 
He was met by a woman, and the apparition seemed to 
astound him, There was a conversation between them, 
which grew in a very few minutes into an altercation. I 
could hear their voices where I stood, and she seemed to 
be upbraiding him for some treachery. I am sure she was 
not sober, or else under the influence of a drug. He 
laughed in her face and seemed about going on, when she 
sprang upon him, placing her hands upon his shoulders. 
The shock was so sudden and violent that he lost his 
balance and fell backward over the culvert. ‘The woman 
stood for half 
a minute ap- 
palled, and 
then sprang 
after him. As 
for me, I had 
witnessed it 
all in a kind 
of dream, and 
as soon as I 
recovered suf- 
ficient control 
over my facul- 
ties to move, 
T left the spot 
and hurried 
homeward. 
Bat the scene 
had been too 
much for my 
nervous sys- 
tem, and that 
night my ill- 
ness followed. 
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If you search the water you will find the body of the un- 
happy woman where you found his.” 

A sensation followed, but her story had too much the 
impress of truth to be for an instant doubted; and that 
night, by torchlight, the stream was dragged again, and 
her evidence confirmed beyond dispute. 


A YEAR WITH THE 
By ALFRED H. GUERNSEY. 

We—William Snow and his wife Annice—embarked, 
June 7th, 1880, at San Francisco, on the good steamer 
Zealandia, for Auckland, New Zealand, almost our exact 
antipode ; for Auckland is within a single degree of lati- 
tude as far south of the equator as San Francisco is north 
of it, but in not quite as high west longitude as San 
Francisco is in east. In California it is now early Sum- 
mer ; in New Zealand it is early Winter. The distance, 
as measured upon the chart, is almost 6,000 miles, which 
we hope to make in three weeks. We shall touch land 
only at the Hawaiian Islands ; and after leaving these— 
saving only our steamer and perhaps a glimpse of some 
lonely islet—we shall see nothing but the round rim of 
the horizon, the overarching sky abeve, and the broad 
expanse of the Pa- 
cific below. 

The object of the 
voyage is to re- 
cuperate my own 
shattered _ health. 
We had been assur- 
ed that the climate 
of New Zealand is 
the finest in the 
world. We had 
studied up some- 
thing of the coun- 
try. The mapstold 
us that this British hi ved 
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southwest, with an average breadth of a hundred miles ; 
that the surface was mountainous, having voleanic peaks 
of 10,000 feet, or more, some active and some extinct. 
Books of statistics told us that the entire area was about 
100,000 square miles, considerably more than that of 
Great Britain, or about twice that of the State of New 
York ; that the population was about 458,000, of whom 
414,000 were colonists, mainly from England and Scot- 
land, the remainder being Maori, or natives. 

These Maori (which in their language means simply 
**men ”), we learned, were dying out quite as rapidly as are 
the Hawaiians, to whom they are akin. In 1842 their 
numbers were estimated at 114,000; in 1850 at 70,000; 
now 44,000. According to their own tradition their 
ancestors came hither some 400 years ago, in canoes, from 
an island which they call Hawaiki, supposed by some to 
be Hawaii, by others, who think it unlikely that canoes 
could make that long voyage of 4,000 miles, one of the 
nearer Navigator group. The first supposition finds some 
support from the fact that when Cook was there in 1766, 
his Hawaiian interpreter found no difficulty in conversing 
with the Maori. Whether there were any human dwellers 
on the island before the Maori arrived there is very un- 
certain. The only quadruped they found was a kind of 
rat ; but birds were plentiful, and the waters abounded in 
fish, which, with the roots of a kind of flag, and sweet 
potatoes, which they apparently brought with them, con- 
stituted their chief food when the whites first came in con- 
tact with them. They were a fierce and warlike people, 
profusely tattooed, persistent cannibals, and having many 
strange customs, among which was the Polynesian system 
of “tapee,” which among them had reached the ex- 
treme point of development. 

Our steamer was heading straight toward tho tropics, a 


fine breeze helping us along. Now and then there was a 
slight shower, just sufficient to send us below while it 


lasted. When we crossed the Tropic of Cancer, with the 
sun right overhead, the thermometer registered a tempera- 
ture of only /4-. On the seventh day we sighted the 
Hawaiian Islands, and were soon piloted into the harbor 
of Honolulu. We made the most of our few hours ashore, 
and on the evening of the next day the Zalundia cleared 
from the wharf, her prow pointing right toward the equa- 
tor. 

Before long the trade-winds, heretofore so steady, grew 
desultory, and at times forsook us altogether. The long, 
sluggish dead-swell showed scarcely a ripple; the ocean 
was like a huge mirror, its glittering surface broken only 
by the frequent leaps of the flying-fish, During the week 
when we were nearing the equator the thermometer rose 
gradually until it reached 85°—in itself not a high degree 
of heat ; but the atmosphere was often depressingly 
“muggy.” Yet by selecting the most favored spots on 
the hurricane-deck, away from the reflection from the 
water, and in the draft caused by the motion of the ship, 
there were few hours of positive discomfort. 

Only a few incidents broke the monotony of the voyage. 
We crossed the equator. Of the unpleasant modes in 
which this transit was wont to be celebrated by olden 
sailors, there was no trace on the Zalandia, Nobody was 
ducked or shaven with a hoop-iron. Then we sighted the 
island of Tutuari, one of the group supposed by many to 
have been the original home of the Maoris, Hereabouts 
it was thought we might cross the track of the steamer 
Australia, boun1 northward, and exchange mails. Many 
of us bad written long letters, but the vessels did not 
meet in this waste of waters, and the epistles had to lie 
over for another time. 

From the day when we cross:d the Tropic of Capricorn | 
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and entered the south temperate zone, the atmosphere 
grew sensibly cooler, the days shorter, and the air more 
clear and bracing as we left the sun further and farther to 
the north. We crossed tie conventional meridian of 180° 
on Friday, so that was the day dropped from our calendar 
to make it correct for the western hemisphere, So here 
was a week without any Friday, and we took occasion to 
congratulate one of our comrades, a jolly Catholic priest, 
that for once in his life he was living a’'whole week in 
which there was no day when he would be obliged to deny 
himself a hearty flesh dinner. 

On the evening of the twentieth day we cast anchor in 
the harbor of Auckland. The early darkness was that of 
midwinter ; a sudden transition from the gloaming of the 
long Summer evenings we had left in California only three 
weeks before. It was June by the almanac here as well as 
there; but the June of the northern hemisphere is the 
January of the southern, where the fourth of Jaly comes 
in midwinter, and Christmas in the dog-days. 

Since Auckland ceased to be the capital of New Zealand 
it has been outstripped in population by Wellington and 
Dunedin, notwithstanding its fine harbor, or, rather, pair 
of harbors; for it stands upon a narrow isthmus formed 
by two deep bays setting in from the opposite sides of the 
island, and almost cutting it in two, each being an excel- 
lent port. But the abundant shipping evinced that it has 
an extensive commerce, 

From the number of hansom cabs and dogcarts in the 
streets, we might have fancied that we had landed at an 
English seaport, This impression was deepened when we 
drove up to the sombre-looking hotel, and were ushered 
into still more sombre apartments, whose walls were hung 
with pictures of steeplechases and foxhunts, or peered into 
the public room, where the busy barmaid was flitting 
through the dense tobacco-smoke, supplying the foaming 
beverage to thirsty beer-drinkers; or walked about the 
streets, where h’s were dropped about or picked up with 
the utmost recklessness, 

The public buildings are not uncomely. The one mosé 
interesting to us was the Museum, which contains a good 
collection of Maori articles of dress and implements of 
war. Among the former are pretty mats, or blankets, 
made of the fine native flax, tastefully dyed, which may be 
styled the national costume, which properly consists of 
little besides. Among the latter are specimens of the 
amere-mere, or war-club, about as long as a policeman’s 
baton, but thicker at the striking-end, made of a very 
hard greenstone, or jade, ground, or rather rubbed into 
shape, and polished with infinite labor, which was the na- 
tional weapon. Years were often bestowed upon the fash- 
ioning of one of these. Some of the famous ones bore 
special names, and are as noted in Maori legends as is the 
sword Excalibur in those of King Arthur. This was the 
weapon of the chiefs; other fighters had swords and 
battle-axes of wood. The bowand arrow were unknown to 
them. 

There is also a small fossil specimen of the extinct 
moa, that wingless bird of whom partial skeletons have 
been found indicating that it sometimes reached the 
height of seventeen feet. The market is well supplied 
with fruits, among which are cocoanuts, pineapples and 
oranges, brought from the tropical gardens of the Fiji 
Islands, 

The central part of the city has a rather dingy look, and 
abounds in drinking-places bearing such English names as 
‘The Forester’s Arms,” ‘‘The Black Bull,” and “The 
Hare and Hoonds.” The private residences in the more 
retired portions are built mainly of wood, reminding us of 
our own American towns, 
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_A good bird’s-eye view of Auckland may be had from 
Mount Eden. Standing on the brink of its extinct crater 
the eye wanders over a wide and picturesque scene, em- 
bracing the mountains and irregular bays of both coasts. 
At our feet is the city ; then comes the network of masts 
and rigging; then, across an arm of the harbor, is the 
quiet village of North Shore, where many of the business 
men have their suburban homes. In the distant back- 
ground, and across another arm of the bay, rise the blue 
peaks of Mount Rangitoto, showing no traces of its ancient 
voleanic activity. In the olden times, when this part of 
the island was the escape-valve of the fiery furnace below, 
Rangitoto was the chief outlet, while Mount Eden and 
numerous other lesser summits were auxiliary vents. The 
city itself has about 14,000 inhabitants, and there may ba 
about as many more in the suburbs. 

Daring our week’s stay in Auckland we saw only a 
handful of the Maori, few of whom inhabit this part of 
the island. On Monday, the 5th of July, we set out for 
the famous hot spring regions of Ohinemutu, near which 
they are most numerous, far outnumbering the whites, 
Oar first point was the harbor of Tauranga, 150 miles 
distant, the voyage being made in the Waitaki, a nutshell 
screw-steamer of 228 tons burden. 

The 4th of July coming on Sunday, the 5th was legal 
Independence Day ; and we almost fancied that the local 
little steamer had in mind to pay us off for the rebellion 
which our fathers inaugurated on this day, so many years 
ago. If this were her purpose, it was thoroughly carried 
out; for she gave us, for twenty hours, such a thorough 
shaking up as we had never undergone since the days of 
our schoolboy peccadillos. If we looked as we felt, we 
must have presented a woe-begone aspect when, in the 
early morning, we mado our advent into the hotel a: Tau- 
ranga. But a night’s sleep, and huge drafts of fresh air, 
like that of a bright October morning in New England, 
put us to rights, and enabled us to enjoy the sights and 
scenes which presented themselves, 

We remained a fortnight at this little antipodean settle- 
ment, occupying ourselves mainly in studying the charac- 
ter and habits of the Maori, whose thatched ‘* Wha-res ” 
ure plainly visible upon the picturesque hills across the 
narrow, well-protected anchorage whicl sets inland from 
Cook’s ‘* Bay of Plenty.” 

We were fortunate in timing our visit, for the Land 
Court was in session, and the Maori, having plenty of land 
left, and many disputes about it, have abundant busi- 
ness for this tribunal to adjudicate. From one side we 
could see them embarking in canoer to cross the inlet ; 
could watch their rapid approach, and hear the merry 
shouts of these now peaceful ex-canibals, as they dipped 
their paddles deep into the smooth waters, the women 
paddling as lustily as the men, The canoes were of all 
sizes. Some would hold only a single person ; others 
twenty or thirty. Some steered for the steps of the wharf. 
Others drove their crafts as far as possible up the shelving 
beach, and then waded, or were carried ashore. A pair of 
shoes appears to be the distinguishing indication of a well- 
to-do Maori; and we noticed that a man thus decorated 
was almost invariably carried ashore by a woman, pre- 
sumably his wife, It was an odd sight to see a woman, 
with her scanty skirts tucked about her thighs, jump over- 
board into the cold water and stand there, while her lazy 
lor] moanted her back, clasped his arms around her neck, 
stack his long legs straight out ia front, so as to keep his 
precious brogins dry, and was then toted ashore, This 
done, the woman would light her pipe, and smoke away 
as contentedly as though she had been performing the 
most ordinary wifely duty. 
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Tue largest canoe which landed at the wharf where we 
were standing was closely packed. In it were men, 
women and children of all ages. One woman bore upon 
her back her infant, of whom nothing was visible but his 
little black head, sticking out from above the blanket, 
which served the double purpose of keeping him in place 
and of protecting both from cold. Another woman carried 
a three-year-old urchin, his bare legs exposed defiantly to 
the keen morning wind, and the flaps of his only garment 
quite as often blown over his head as occupying their ap- 
propriate place, ; 

The men and grown-up boys presented all sorts of cos- 
tumes, One man was clad in javuty European attire, of 
almost the latest fashion: black stovepipe-hat, welb 
starched linen, thick ulster coat, and swinging a dain 
cane. By his side, and apparently on terms of perfect 
equality, was another, whose wardrobe consisted only of a 
shirt and a blanket. Between these extremes there was 
every sort of costume, European and Maori garments 
being mingled in every variety of composition. Thus, 
one wore a cap and coat, bat hed a blanket wrapped 
tightly about his thighs in lieu of trousers, and so on, 
shoes being the exception, not the rule. 

The women, in so far as they attain European garb, 
manifested decided taste in the choice of colors, usually 
selecting those of a modest tone, such as plain red and 
yellow, with a little intermixture of green or blue. Feath- 
ers are fancifully arrayed in their hair. Both men and 
women have their ears pierced with large holes, through 
which are tied black ribbons, with long jade pendants, 
The women wear also upon their breasts jade ornaments, 
called hei-tiki, often of large size, cut in the shape of a 
caricature of humanity. These ornaments and pendants 
are held in high esteem, and are handed down from gen- 
eration to generation, as family jewels are with us. In. 
deed, I imagine that to fashion one of these involves quite 
as much labor as did the cutting of the Koh-i-noor. This 
obsidian-like greenstone was to the Maori all that iron 
and copper, gold and silver, diamonds and emeralds are to 
us Most of the adults were tattooed more or less: the 
women only at the corners of the mouth and on the chin ; 
the men in any conceivable amount, from a few faint 
marks to a network of curving blue lines, covering every 
hair’s breadth of their faces, and wholly obliterating every 
trace of the natural brown color of the skin. 

In our perambulations that morning about the town we 
found no lack of matter for amusement. Nothing can be 
more funny than the Maori mode of salutation. The men 
greet each ether with a short,’ cheerful ‘ 7ena-koe ?”— 
equivalent to the English ‘‘ How-dy ?”—shake hands, and 
just touch the tips of their neses together. With the 
women the mode is far more ceremonious. The Tena-koe 
is drawled out into along, mournful whine, commencing 
from the moment when they come within hailing distance, 
and with a most lugubrious expression of countenance ; 
both being kept up until the pair of noses come pat to- 
gether, when they are vigorously rubbed against each 
other as though the mutual purpose was to do away with 
that prominent feature of the human face divine. Not 
another word is said. I suppose that 7-¢-¢-e-na-k-0-0-0-a ? 
asks and answers all questions regarding their individual 
health and that of their respective households, In the 
politest circles the ceremony is the same. 

Later in the day, however, when they have visited the 
“saloons,” things have a different look. Our taciturn 
friends become loquacious to a degree, They talk not only 
with the tongue, but with the bedy and every member of 
it. More expressive gesticulation and poising and postur 
| ing I never saw, 
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The Maori are natural actors. Sometimes we came 
upon a group every member of which seemed wrought up 
to the fighting point. But at the moment when their 
screams were the loudest, their jumps the highest, and 
their gesticulations the most pugnacious, every one of 
them would burst out into an uproarious peal of laughter. 
They had been performing some sort of a drama, in which 
all were actors and all spectators. Again, we would come 
upon a group gathered around an orator who was harangu- 
ing in the most impassioned manner. We, of course, 
could not understand a word of what he was saying; but 
if action be 
the soul of 
eloquence, 
the oration 
must huve 
been worthy 
of a Demos- 
thenes or a 
Barke. 

But we did 
not dream 
how a Maori 
can talk upon 
a subject in 
which he has 
a vital inter- 
est until we 
had visited 
+e Court- 
house, where 
the Land 
Court was in 
session. Their 
lands are 
about the 
only salable 
property 
which they 
have; and 
though much 
has passed 
from their 
hands, they 
still possess 
thousands 
upon thou- 
sands of the 
most fertile 
acres in New 
Zealand, and 
they are day 
by day be- 
coming more 
and more 
aware of 
their value, 
and more and more stickling about the number of gallons 
of rum to be paid for an scre, These lands are held partly 
tribally and partly individually ; and before a white man 
can acquire a legal title to any piece of ground, the Maori 
claims must be thoroughly sifted by the Land Court. A 
good Maori title to a patch of ground seems to be that 
some ancestor of the claimant was buried upon it; or, 
better still, that some former owner of it had been killed 
and eaten by an ancestor of the present claimant. The 
theory seems to be that the man into whose stomach a 
portion of the body of another has passed, has absorbed 
into his own person that individual, body and soul, and by 
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ENTRANCE TO A PAH, 


consequence is heir to everything of which he died pos- 
sessed. We were told of a case in which one of the par- 
ties in a land-suit vauntingly asked his opponent, ‘* Where 
are my ancestors buried?” ‘ Here!” replied the other, 
laying his hand upon his own paunch, indicating that his 
forefather had eaten the body of the ancestor of his oppo- 
nent, thereby acquiring an untainted title to his landed 
estate. Analyzing the matter carefully, such a Maori 
title seems to be a little better than that by which the 
present possessors of the greater part of the soil of Eng- 
land and Ireland hold their estates. In both cases the 
ancestors of 
the present 
holders killed 
their prede- 
cessors, but 
in addition 
to this, the 
Maori gave 
them honor- 
able _sepul- 
ture in their 
own maws. 

I am not 
able to say 
how much 
weight the 
colonial Land 
Court ac- 
cords to this 
particular 
kind of Maori 
title; but 
from all that 
I can learn, 
it aims to do 
justice be- 
tween rival 
claimants 
Maori asses- 
sors are ap- 
pointed to 
aid the judge, 
and their 
assistance is 
of special 
value in the 
genealogical 
groundsupon 
which in 
most cases 
the title rests; 
and due care 
seems to be 
taken that 
they shall be 
appointed 
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| from a district other than that in which they are to act, 


so that they can trace no common lineage with either 
litigant. 

The scene in the court-room at our first visit was unique. 
The judge was the only white man present ; but the room 
was packed with Maori, some seated upon benches, some 
leening against the wall, some squatted upon the floor ; 
but all listening intently to the vehement speech of Enoka, 
one of their chiefs, upon some important cause, We, too, 
listened intently, although we could not understand a 
word of it. 

Enoka is a notable man, of magnificent proportions, 
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dressed from head to foot in becoming European garments, | look down upon it from above. ‘The dark hues of the 


with nothing about him to denote the olden time except | evergreens were everywhere set off by clinging masses of 


his tattooed face and a slight, limping gait, the consequence 
of a wound received in some inter-tribal conflict. So 
great is his influence over his people, and such is his in- 
tegrity and intelligence, that he has been appointed native 
assessor, with the right to sit upon the bench with the 
resident magistrate ia cases of litigation between native 
Jand claimants, who must now have tieir claims settled by 
fixed law, instead of deciding them for themselves by the 
spear and war-club., 

Late in July (corresponding to our February) we re- 
sumed our journey to Ohinemutu, forty-two miles inland 
from Tauranga. To lessen the fatigue we were to break 
the trip at Oroki, thirteen miles on the way. For a few 
miles the road runs through a cultivated region ; then we 
cross & little river with afew scattered cabbage-palms along 
its banks, and come upon a tract without trees or grass. 
Here and there was a small, tilled patch ; but most of the 
ground is overgrown by rank, wavy ferns. 

Oroki is a settlement of great expectations, but its 
present population consists of five white and fifty or sixty 
Maori families. It boasts of an inn with a very garrulous 
landlady, who was not long in making us aware of the 
slight esteem which she had forher Maori neighbors. Ac- 
cording to her representations they are given to petty thiev- 
ing, and will never tell the truth when they can by any 
possibility think of alie. Ourown later acquaintance with 
these people has led us to doubt much of these represen- 
tations, Near by are several ruined pahs (mud-forts), 
which give evidence that this has been the scene of fight- 
ing in former days. In one of them a former Maori chief 
is said to have buried an untold amount of treasure, and 
there is no other spot in New Zealand where the spade 
bas been so industriously plied. 

Early in the morning we resumed our journey, and soon 
entered upon the great forest known as the ‘* Eighteen- 
mile Bush.” It ismidwinter by the almanac ; but Winter 
in New Zealand is a very different thing from Winter in 
New England. It may more properly be called the “rainy 
season,” although it does not rain all the ‘time, and did 
not this day. In our hemisphere in the corresponding 
zone, Winter is the season of naked stems and leafless 
boughs. Here it is the time when vegetation is 'in its 
lustiest state. 

There is a road from Oroki to Ohinemutu, and a stage- 
coach traverses it. I have been driven over many bad 
roads, but never over one worse than this. Through the 
Eighteen-mile Bush it was mostly a perfect quagmire, 
*‘corduroyed” just enough to keep the wheels from sink- 
ing axle-deep, and to make the ride one perpetual series 
of jolts and jumps, up and down, now to one side, now to 
the other, and sometimes soemingly all at once, Our 
driver was the most taciturn of mortals outside of a deaf- 
and-dumb asylum. There is an old story of a country 
where it is so cold that words fall down in frozen pellets 
as they escape from the lips of the speaker; and I half 


runpieg vines and luxuriant clumps of climbing parasites. 
From each elevation we could look down upon a rich, un- 
dulating sea of arboreal beauty, now dippinz down to the 
level of the tiniest fern, now swelling upward to the globu- 
lar, glossy tops of the gigantic rota-tree. The decaying 
stumps were profusely adorned by creeping vines, and en- 
circled by lowly mosses. Lofty fern-trees reared their 
jeweled heads high above the dense undergrowth, their 
slender trunks somewhat resembling the cocoa-palm, but 
gracefully crowned with feathery fronds of infinitely finer 
texture. The grandest scene was about midway through the 
bush, at the confluence of two mountain streams, where 
the road ran perilously near the verge of a dizzy precipice. 
Across the intervening ravine rose a rocky cliff, whose 
overbanging masses threatened to tumble down into the 
little stream at its base. So lofty are these ledges, and so 
dense is the overhanging foliage of the vine-wreathed 
evergreens, that the road winds through a verdurous dale 
scarcely penetrated by the light of the noonday sun. 

There was no lack of living creatures. The labyrinthine 
mazes of the forest resounded with the notes of strange 
song-birds, whose forms were now and then seen flitting 
among the equally strange foliage. Cook, or some other 
early navigator, left a few pigs upon the island. These 
multiplied and increased, and their progeny, reverting to 
their natural wild state, have taken possession of the bush, 
where the roots of the ever-present fern afford them an 
abundance of succulent food. They are hunted by dogs, 
equally wild, and most probably the descendants of some 
canines also left by Cook. That these pigs will show fight 
was evinced to us by the sight of a gaunt cur, whose side 
had been freshly gashed by the sharp tusks of a boar. 

Leaving the great bush behind us, we enter an open 
fern-region, and in due time come to the foot of Lake 
Roto-Rua, girt around by hills of no great elevation. At 
the extreme head of the lake, eleven miles away, is Ohine- 
mutu, and we could soon see the vapor of its countless 
hot springs rising into the clear air, looking in the dis- 
tance like the curling smoke from some vast conflagration. 
Before long our nostrils were assailed by the sulphurous 
stench from these springs ; and at four o’clock in the after- 
noon we reached the hotel of Ohinemutu, in a hungry 
condition, for at Oroki we had improvidently neglected to 
provide ourselves with a lunch. 

It was well that we had chosen this day for the trip, for 
on the succeeding one a cold, drizzling rain set in ; nota 
good, honest down-pour, but one which our English friend 
fitly characterized as ‘‘nursty.” Luckily a sulphur-bath, 
of any desired temperature up to boiling-point, can be had 
at Ohinemutu, without previous notice, and free of charge, 


| A few of these quickly pat tp rights our joints, muscles 


fancied that the words which our coachman meant to have | 


spoken were somehow jolted down his throat into the 
regions below the navel. Bat why should he talk at all? 
Taere was nothing to talk about, unless he had chosen to 
execrate the bad road, for there is not a trace of human 
life in this long bush—scarcely a trace between the wha- 
res of Oroki and the hot spring of Ohinematu. 

Had he been of an msthetic turn he might have gone 
into raptures over the fine scenery, for this detestable road 
winds through a forest of royal magnificence ; sometimes 
through a deep gulch whence we could look up at it from 
below ; sometimes climbing an ascent whence we could 


and bones, which had been in a manner dislocated, 
strained and broken up by the joltings of our weary ride ; 
and by the time the rain ceased we were in trim to begin 
our explorations. 

Ohinemutu consists of a hotel and a few other frame 
buildings, standing in the midst of a hamlet of Maori 
wha-res, The hot springs are the sole reason for its being. 
The Maori seem to have selected it as the site of their 
settlement mainly because they could here boil their sweet 
potatoes, fern-roots and crayfish without the trouble of 
lighting a fire. All they have to do is to put them intoa 
bag, and place them on one of these ever-boiling kettles, 
Baking can be performed in a like economical manner. 
Dig a hole in any convenient spot, put in your viands, and 
in due time they will be done toa turn. Except when the 
wind blows from the south, the people live in a perpetual 
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atmosphere of steam, So thin is the crust of earth over- 
lying the furnaces, that you need only to thrust a walking- 
stick into the soil anywhere, and a jet of steam will come 
up. If one happens to be walking in a wrong direction, 
he is not unlikely to slump through into a mass of seeth- 
ing mud, Accidents of this kind are not very uncommon, 
Within the last six years three Europeans, and as many 
Maori, have met their death in this way. Among these 
was the little daughter of our hotel-keeper. She went 
from the house for a few moments, fell into a hot pool, 
and was brought back so badly scalded that she died in a 
few hours. , 

The whole region a few feet—perhaps inches—below the 
surface, is in a state of effervescence. The seething 
liquids and semi-liquids hiss and sizzle and boil up 
through the thin crust of earth or cracks in the stone, in a 
thousand ways, from a quiet caldron of hot water to a 
bubbling mudhole or a boiling pool. Several of these 
springs, of a. moderate temperature, have been inclosed 
so as to form private bathrooms for the benefit of tourists, 
who are beginning to find their way hither. But there 
are plenty left for the Maori to occupy in their ancestral 
way, with the sky for a roof and the open air for a dress- 
ing-room. 

I should judge that the chief occupation of a Maori at 
Ohinemutzu, irrespective of age, sex or condition, was to 
take a hot bath, dry upon the stones placed about the 
principal bathing-place, which is a quite respectable 
pond, and then take another bath. On a cold, dry day 
they go there to keep warm; on a rainy day to “‘keep 
dry.” On such a day look into the bathing-pool and you 
will see only a score or two of black heads exposed to the 
chilly rain ; all the rest of their unclothed person is warm 
and “dry” below the surface. 

On pleasant days, also, it is pleasanter in the water than 
out of it. They eat there, smoke there, and sometimes 
take anap there. One day we saw a Maori matron, half in 
and half out of the water, smoking away at a stubby clay 
pipe, and keeping a look-out upon her two children. As 
we passed she caught up the younger one and held it 
modestly before her so as to conceal her naked breasts. 
This was rather a refinement of delicacy, for in Maori eyes 
there is nothing in the slightest degree improper for men, 
women and children to bathe together without a shred of 
clothing. This bathing-pool and the flat stones which 
have been placed over some steam-jets near by is the 
Maori casino of Ohinemutu. A gentleman will saunter up 
to the brink, drop the flat mat, or blanket, which forms 
his entire wardrobe, as unconcernedly as a European doffs 
his overcoat, and slip into the water, where his female ac- 
quaintances are sure te be ‘at home.” Society affairs 
having been discussed in the water, he makes his au 
revotr, dons his blanket, dries himself off upon the hot 
stones, then betakes himself to the wha-re runanga, or 
town-hall, where most likely the haka-dance is to be per- 
formed, and where rum and beer are to be had. How the 
gentleman manages to get home to his own wha-re with- 
out stambling into a boiling spring is-most likely a mys- 
tery to him, as it most certainly is to me. 

Close by the chief bathing-pool is a much shallower one, 
also well warmed up, which answers all the purposes of a 
kindergarten. It is a fanny sight to see the small fry of 
Ohinemutu disporting themselves here. At one moment 
their little naked bronze figures will appear chasing each 
other upon the banks, the next moment, as if urged by a 
common impulse, they will plump into the water like so 
many startled frogs, In or out of the water, they seem to 
enjvy themselves thoronghly. 
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Not far from the hotel a little cove sets in from the lake, | 
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There are hot springs upon the banks, and others gushing 
up from the bottom, and between them all they have so 
attempered the water that by wading or swimming a few 
yards one can get a cold, a tepid, or a hot bath without 
turning a faucet. A part of this cove, where the sub- 
lacustrine boilers lie pretty close together, has been 
utilized for laundry purposes by the Maori women. Sitting 
shoulder-deep at the edge of a natural boiler, where the 
temperature is about blood-heat, one can, by extending 
her arms, put her soiled linen into water hot enough for 
all detergent purposes. And as for drying-ground, well- 
heated from beneath, and without cost or trouble, there is 
upon the shores enough, and to spare. 

We had heard not a little of the geysers of this hot- 
spring region. We half expected to come across things 
like those of which we had read, and which we had seen 
depictured in Iceland and Colorado—springs which with 
due provocation, and, lacking that, of their own accord 
would at intervals fling up columns of water to the height 
of many a yard. In this regard we saw very much what 
Mr, Anthony Trollope saw, not quite ten years ago. He 
writes : 

“At Ohinemutu I saw nothing of uplifted columns of water 
thrown up and dispersed in the air. At some spots these were 
sudden eruptions which would rise, with a splutter rather than a 
column, perhaps six or eight feet high, throwing boiling spray 
around, and creating an infinite quantity of steam, but these were 
not continuous, lasting, perhaps, for a minute, and remaining 
quiescent for four or five, during which the rumbling and boiling 
of the waters beneath fyould be heard. In other cases jets of 
steam would be thrown upto a considerable height, probably over 
twenty feet. As to the jets of water, I was told that I was very 
unfortunate—that the geysers were very tranquil during my 
visit.” 

In this respect we were equally unfortunate, Yet I am 
inclined to believe that in very recent times these hot 
springs have put on the form of spouting geysers. The 
Honorable Herbert Meade, who made a “Ride through 
New Zealand” a little more than twenty years ago, says 
that Ohinemutu ‘is built in the very midst of hot springs 
which surround what is considered by one who has seen 
also those of Iceland, the largest geysers in the world ;” 
and William Howitt, a few years before, was told that 
“the big geyser begins best to play about December, cul- 
minates in February, when it shoots up once in about 
twelve minutes, the eruptions lasting about twenty-five 
seconds.” Not improbably these phenomena vary through 
cycles of years as well as through cycles of months, 

Lake Roto-Rua (or rather Lake Rua, for Roto is merely 
the Maori word for ‘‘lake”) is ‘one of a series of lakelets 
lying within the space of a few square miles, and con- 
nected with each other. Roto-Rua means ‘‘ Second Lake”; 
there is Roto-Iti, ‘‘ Little Lake”; Roto-Ahu, and others, 
among which is Terawera, notable for its white and pink 
terraces, near which we spent seven months among the 
Maori ; acquired their language, won their confidence, and 
tried, not without success, to make total abstainers of 
them. 

The terraces of Terawera are altogether unique. They 
have been formed by the deposits of mineral matter from 
a boiling pond, which occupies the top of a bluff some 200 
feet high. As you ascend from the level of the lake you 
step along a raised fretwork of stone, looking like chased 
silver, over which the water is constantly running. At 
each step, as you ascend, the water grows hotter and 
hotter. Before long you come to three alabaster-like 
natural baths, one above the other, cunningly carved by 
the ever-working hand of Nature. These are the so-called 


‘‘white terraces,” though the designation is not quite 
accurate, the color being a delicate salmon, 


On the other 
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side are the ‘pink terraces,” their hue being several | plenty of dry ferns spread thickly over the heated floor 


shades deeper. They are not in form quite so handsome ; 
but the natural baths are finer, and large enough to 
accommodate several bathers at a time. ‘The stone has a 
soft, velvety feeling, something like that of a plaster cast. 
The water in these baths is of a beautiful turquoise-blue. 
Quite a company of tourists had in the meanwhile 
gathered here, and on the 7th of March, 1881 (answering 
to our August), a party was made up for a camping trip 
through this lake region. Our boats, tents and accoutre- 
ments were conveyed in caris to Roto-Rua, and our tents 
were first pitched in a copse of titre-trees upon the shores 
of a deep bay, whose waters sent up a continuous cloud of 
sulphury vapor. 
dry mineral deposit, through holes and crevices of which 
burst columns 
of steam, and 
noisy spouts of 
hot water. The 
odors were 
anything but 
delightful. 
One of our 
Maori, who had 
picked up a 
little English, 
aptly described 
them as ‘too 
stink.” During 
the night there 
was a fierce 
thunder-storm ; 
but with stout 
canvas over- 
head, and 


Surrounding the copse was a crust of | 
| substantial tokens of their goodwill. 


VAPOR SPRINGS, KOROPETE. 


for a couch, we were able to defy the elements. 
Early in the morning we started for a row of eight or 


| nine miles to the northern end of the lake, where is its 


outlet, near which our second camp was pitched. Two 
miles from the shore is the island of Macoia, the scene of 
a pretty Maori legend, but historically memorable for a 
great cannibal massacre perpetrated there some sixty yeara 
ago. The natives now living hereabouts are a good deal 
more than half civilized. They wear European clothes, 
can read in their own language, which has been reduced 
to writing by missionaries, and are not entirely uninstructed 
in the Christian religion. We were every day visited by 
groups from surrounding villages, bringing with them 
After a week here 
we moved a 
mile further, 
and, passing 
the mouth of 
the Ohau 
River, were 
welcomed by 
the people of 
the village of 
Moria. After a 
palaver, thirty 
of them en- 
rolled their 
names upon 
our temper- 
ance - pledge. 
Within sight 
of Moria are 
several hills 
which have 
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A MAORI DANCE BEFORE A WHA-RE. 


been shaped into terraced earthworks, wherein different 


our boatmen dared not encounter. But keeping under 


tribes lived in the days, not very long ago, when the chief | the protection of a lee-shore, our two boats glided into the 


end of man seemed to be to kill and eat his neighbor. 
Roto-Ita, a pretty little lake, was the next scene of our 
explorations. Its environments of rolling hills and pre- 
cipitous cliffs are dotted with isolated wha-res and 
villages. Through the deep gullies and round the project- 
ing promontories the winds blow furiously at times, rais- 
ing the waters into choppy, white-capped waves, which 


A MAORI WOMAN WITH HER GBBITIKI. 


quiet little cove of Manupirni, where we spent a quiet 
night near a famous sulphur-bath, supplied by a brooklet 
of steaming water which gushes from the base of an over- 
shadowing hill. 

Next day a row of seven or eight miles brought us to 
Tapuaeharuru, at the end of Rato-Ita. Every trace of 
European habitation had been left behind us, and only 
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Maori were to be seen. They swarmed around us in 
orderly groups. Fortunately one of our men had relatives 
here, and potatoes, corn and crayfish flowed into our larder, 
which had come to need replenishing; so much so that 
after three or four days I was deputed, with three native 
boatmen, to go back to Ohinemutu for provisions. Buta 
gale sprang up and we were obliged to put in for shore, 
We passed the night in a wha-re, the occupants of which 
were acquaintances of ours, and they welcomed us to the 
best they had. The wha-re was quite too small for the 
fourteen humans, and fleas innumerable, who were to 
occupy it. After consideration it was decided that the 
** Paheka ” (white man) should have lodgings inside, and 
a space two feet wide was assigned to me. The room was 
heated up to furnace pitch ; the embers wera pitched out- 
side; a song of welcome was struck up, and I arranged 
myself for the night. But the stench and the vermin soon 
became unendurable, and I bolted for the outer air, and 
rolling myself up in my blanket, tried to sleep. Three 
gaunt, flea-bitten dogs seemed bent on sharing the com- 
forts of my blanket, and when morning broke, flinging 
bright rays over the lake, I concluded that it was not best 
to try to go on to Ohinemutu. Still the mission was not 
wholly unsuccessful, for my hospitable host furnished us 
with a generous kit of sweet potatoes and crayfish to 
carry back, 

From Tapuaeharuru the distance is only a mile and a 
half to Roto-ehu, the next of this chain of lakes, There is 
a narrow, level path, over which our boats were carried, 
each by seven sturdy Maori, who kept up a wild and not 


unmusical chant. Launched upon the smooth waters, we | 


seulled across the south end of the lake, and through a 


lagoon swimming with ducks reached a warm creek, up | 
which we ascended a quarter of a mile to a hot spring 


which gushes up through the sand, through an aperture 


three or four feet in diameter, then spreads out into a con- | 


siderable pool. 
side of this pool, so that we could take just what sort of 
bath we liked, Indeed, we could take a hot and cold bath 
at once. Head and shoulders might be in cool water while 
the feet were in a current scalding hot. 

Close by this spring stands a ghastly memento, being a 


a white shirt, commemorative of a man who, six months 
ago, came to his death by suffocation in one of the sul- 
phurous pools, The ducks in the neighboring lagoon 
have been declared tapu, and no one of them may be 
killed until the bones of the man have been regularly in- 
terred. Somehow the ducks would seem to have got 
knowledge of this 4apyu—hence the immense numbérs con- 
gregated in this temporary sanctuary. 
is dissolved they will suffer for their over-confidence. 
Between Roto-Ehu and Rhoto-Ma, the last, smailest and 
most beautiful of this chain of lakes, is a portage of less 
than a mile. Over this our boats were borne, and 
launched upon its dark-blue waters, overhung by sombre 


forests, the shores spreading here and there into reaches | 


of white sandbeach, broken at frequent intervals by almost 
perpendicular bluffs. Vitching our tents upon a fine 
beach, we spent three delightful April weeks—the season 
corresponding to our Indian Summer days. Our party 
were the sole occupants of the region, Pigeons and wild 
pigs were ours for the killing. Coming back from our 
daily excursions, we would gather around the blazing 
camp-fires at evening ; and not unfrequently our Maori at- 
tendants would amuse us with their songs, dances and 
mimic fights, or with some of their weird legends. Among 
these was that of the sunken island of Roto-Ma. 

Long ago—so runs the legend—this region was thickly 


But when the fapu | 


A cold spring sends its water into one | 
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peopled. In the lake was an island, with a village of 
three hundred dwellers. One duy a Tohunga, or priest, 
came to the shore and shouted to the islanders to send a 
canoe to ferry him across to the island. No canoe was 
sent, and the wrath of the Tohunga was aroused. He 
called his faniuhas, or subservient demons, and bade them 
do vengeance for the affront put upon him. In an in- 
stant the island sank beneath tue waters, and of its dwell- 
ers, only three escaped to tell the tale. Ever since that 
time the lake has been the abode of a taniwha, who some- 
times appears in visible form ; now as a huge fish or lizard ; 
then as a great rock or a lofty tree; but in every shape 
keeping watch and ward over the spot where some sunken 
rocks mark the site of the submerged island, and prevent- 
ing all approach to it. One old resident of Tapuaeharuru 
soberly assured me that many years ago he was sitting 
upon the shore, and saw a canoe, with four men of a dis- 
tant tribe, rowing for the forbidden spot. All at once the 
canoe was drawn under water, and nothing was ever heard 
of it or its occupants. 

After the conclusion of our lake trip we took up our resi- 
dence in the village of Wairoa, in a part of a not uncom- 
fortable house, which had been a mission-house. The 
mission was broken up at the time of the Maori war of 
1860-64, and has never been resumed. The house was oc- 
cupied by a gentleman whose wife is the daughter of the 
former missionary ; and we set up housekeeping. 

Late in the Summer we went to Auckland, having it 
partly in mind to return to Maori-land before pursuing 
our journey to Europe by way of Australia, Here at 
Auckland, or, rather, at the suburban village of North 
Shore, these closing pages are written early in January, 
1882, 

We are constantly hearing from our Maori friends, and 
every account leads us to believe that our efforts for tem- 
perance among them have not been in vain, though a few 
of the signers have broken the pledge, All the more rea- 
son this why some one should be sent to carry on the good 
work ulready begun. We hope we have found the man, if 
means for his support can be had. I believe that there is 
no mora promising field for missionary labor than among 


| the Maori; but I am firmly convinced that with them the 
a@ wooden image with tattooed face and body wrapped in | 


principle of total abstinence from all intoxicating drink 
must be the first article of the creed, However it may be 
with others, a Maori cannot be a ‘‘moderate drinker.” 
With this much can be done ; without it nothing. 

Here, in conclusion, I will sum up the general results of 
our twelvemonth’s experience of the Maori, during which, 
I think, I have come really to know them better, I be- 
lieve, than any other white man has done. 

Physically, the Maori are a fine people. In stature and 
physical strength they will compare favorably with Euro- 
peans. Mentally and morally, in most respects, they rank 
far above the majority of uncivilized people. Generally 
they are of a light-brown color, with straight black hair 
and prominent features. I have seen a few of much 
darker color, and with hair almost woolly, indicating a 
portion of other blood. Whence came the admixture is a 
matter of conjecture. Until the advent of the white, a 
little more than a century ago, there is no evidence, from 
tradition or otherwise, that a single person from other 
shores had touched the islands since the first canoe-loads, 
a thousand in all, they say, drifted thither, I am inclined 
to think that these blackest people are sprung from abo- 
rigines, who were here when the Maori came. But in 
other respects I see no special difference between them 
and their brown neighbors. 

That the Maori are rapidly decreasing in numbers is a 
fact patent to all, Ido not find that this is the result of 
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any prevalent pestilential disease. I do not find that this 
decadence, which has been steadily going on for several 
generations, is caused, as in the case of the Sandwich 
Isianders, by those nameless diseases contracted from the 
whites, which have hopelessly corrupted the blond of the 
race, Infanticide seems to be unknown to them, Cer- 
tainly, I have never seen anywhere parents more fond of 
their children. 

Internecine wars among the tribes for centuries doubt- 
less checked the increase of the race. But there is no 
reason to suppose that these have been waged to any great 
extent since 1842, yet they have decreased by almost two- 
thirds in the last forty years. The war with the English, 
some twenty years ago, could not have been very destruc- 
tive of life. 1t is estimated that there were not more than 
2,000 Maori in arms, and it took 15,000 British troops to 
put them down. This war was waged mainly in the Taur- 
anga region, and the accounts which we have of it speak 
well, not only for the bravery of the Maori, but also for a 
humanity which was scarcely to be looked for in a people 
removed but a generation ortwe from cannibalism. Olose 
by Tauranga we saw the remains of the Gate Pah, which 
was the scene of the fiercest engagement of the war. In 
attacking this, one division of the assailants fired repeat- 
edly into another, and ten officers, endeavoring to check 
the panic among their men, were killed, or fatally 
wounded. One of these fell into the hands of the Maori, 
who brought him into their pah, propped him up in the 
ditch upon a soft bed of ferns, and when they were forced 
to evacuate, left a vessel of water by his side, 

The one patent fact is, that this decline of the Maori 
dates distinctively from the time when Europeans began 
to settle among them in numbers. I can only attribute it 
to the rum which they freely introduced. To drunken- 
ness, mainly, I attribute their rapid decadence. And 
hence it is that the gospel of total abstinence is the one 
most needed to be preached to them. 

A Maori wha-re is certainly not built on good sanitary 
principles; but it is, upon the whole, less bad than one 
will find in many countries which call themselves civilized. 
It consists of a single room. The sides and roofs are of 
thatched grass, The inside is of reeds, and between the 
reeds and the grass is a thick layer of dried rushes, Not 
a board or a nail is necessary in the whole structure. 
There are two small openings which serve for door and 
window. At night these are tightly closed, The floor is 
strewn with fern-leaves, which serve for 4 bed, and the 
occupants are numerous enough to cover the entire space, 
packed together as closely os they can lie. In the centre 
four flat stones are arranged so as to form a little cooking- 
place, and the smoke finds its way out, if it can, through 
the holes, but most usually remains inside, covering 
everything with a thick coating of soot. At Ohinemutu, 
however, some European improvements have begun to 
creep in. Here and there one will see a wha-re with a 
glass window and a stone chimney built outside. The 
whare-runango, or town hall, even has a sheet-iron roof. 
The front gable is usually ornamented with the effigy of 
some deceased ancestor, with black feathers to represent 
hair. The whare- ruvango is adorned, inside and out, 
with numerous effigies of the renowned men of the 
tribe; an effort being made to symbolize the qualities 
for which each was famous. One which I saw had a long 
tongue protruding from his mouth, to show that he had 
been a great orator; another had a cloven tongue, to 
set forth that he had won renown as the champion liar of 
his day. Another was mounted upon a pair of stilts, 
This, I was told, was in honor of his having been wont, 
thus equipped, to steal by night into his neighbor's 


potato-patch, help himself to as much as he could carry 
off, and take his departure without leaving any telltale 
footprints behind him. 

We were spectators at several funerals during our stay 
in the lake region. They may be best summed up by 
saying that they had all the characteristic features of a 
genuine Irish wake, as they are described to us, only 
intensified beyoud anything of which we had read, and 
kept up as long as the supply of rum, pork and potatoes 
held out. Of late years, under the teachings of the mis- 
sionaries, they have begun to bury their dead in decent 
graves. But the truo native way, and by far the most 
prevalent, is to deposit the remains in the depths of the 
forest, or upon sequestered islands in the lakes. These 
burying-places are most sacredly tapu. No Maori, unless 
specially delegated by his tribe, may set foot in the conse- 
crated ground. Such a profanation would be sure to call 
down the vengeance of the éaipos, or guardian demons of 
the spot. 

I once stealthily made my way to one of these places of 
sepulture on the shore of Lake Tarawera. At the base of a 
ledge of rocks, and overshadowed by a lofty tree, was a 
canoe raised upon posts several feet from the ground. It 
forms the common receptacle for the corpses. There they 
were piled up in every stage of decay, six or seven layers 
deep. They had been originally packed in sacks or 
wrapped in mats, some of them also in motley European 
fabrics. Through the rents which the elements had 
made in the strange cerements, we could see bones and 
skulls often mingled together in ghastly confusion, Some 
of these kits were very small und well-preserved. These, 
we supposs, contained only the bare bones, which had in 
due time been taken out and scraped at a ‘‘ bone-taugi,” 
and-then returned to the canoe. Guns and other personal 
effects. were strewn among the bones without any app:- 
rent order. We also saw two cave sepulchres upon an 
island, in which the bones and dust of generations were 
lying in one heterogeneous mass. 

A ‘*bone-tangi” is the great Maori ceremonial. For 
some reason or other, a tribe will determine to have a 
grand cry over the bones of their relatives who have died 
and been deposited in various sepulchres. Delegations 
are sent to gather the bones, and invitations dispatched to 
the neighboring tribes to take part in the ceremonial. 
The bones, having been well scraped and washed, are 
placed in little kits, the skulls on the outside, with pieces 
of red wool or flax stuffed into the mouth and earr, The 
name of the deceased is written on the bag, and all of 
them are set on end in a ghastly row, before which the 
assembled tribes perform their danees, eat until they are 
stuffed to repletion, and drink until they cannot stand. 
After thesa edifying solemnities each bag of doubly conse- 
secrated bones is deposited in the canoe-tomb of the 
village to which the deceased belonged. 

The Maori Janguage was reduced to writing by the mis- 
sionaries some fifty years ago. Besides the vowels, a, e, i, 
0, u, pronounced as in Italian, ten consonants, /, m, n, ng, 
Pp, r, t, w, represent every sound; and the people seem 
unable to distinguish or articulate any other. Hence the 
names of foreigners undergo odd transformations when 
coming from their lips. Wiemu is the nearest approach 
they can make to ‘‘ David”; the Austrian, Hochstter, of 
the *‘ Novara Expedition,” who has written the best book 
on New Zealand, was designated as Atiria. My wife's 
name, ‘‘ Annie,” came pat enough to them ; but my own 
name, ‘‘ William Snow,” was a sore stumbling-block, 
being transformed into Wiremu Teno, Some twenty years 
ago two educated Maori chiefs, Wiremu (William) Toetoe 
and Hemara (Samue!) Rerehau, made a tour in Europe, 


THE COLORATION OF THE CAT. 


NOSE-RUBBING, THE MAORI MODE OF SALUTATION, 


and were presented to various sovereigns, among others to 
Queen Victoria. Wiremu was a natural orator, and several 
of his speeches in his native tongue were printed. I quote 
the commencement of his congratulatory address to her 
Majesty as a specimen of the quite mellifluous character 
of the Maori speech : 

“Tenakoe! Tenakoe! E Wikitoria tenakoe ete Kuina o Nui- 
tireni, ‘'enakoe tomatou Rangitira pai, ka nui to manikoa, ka 
kite maua. I a koe ete kuini o Nuitireni hua puta te nuinga otou 
ingoa me ou tumari, ki, kei roto i o matou inioinga i o nga tungata 
© Nuitireni i nga ra katoa 0 te tau.” 


That is . 


“ Greetings! greetings! Thee, Victoria, be greeted, Queen of 
New Zealand, mother of the people of the Maori. Great is our joy 
to see thee, Queen of New Zealand. The glorious name of Your 
Majesty is known in all lands and in all parts of the world. The 
islands of the South Sea know the brightness of thy royal name.” 


THE COLORATION OF THE CAT, 
Tue coloration and markings of the domestic cat, as 


might be expected from its mixed origin, vary exceedingly. 
The wild Felide, which range in size from that of the lion 


are reproduced in many of our varieties. The black 
variety of leopard, which occurs wild, has its analogue in 
our black cats, and some of the wild cats occupying the 
snow-covered mountains of India are almost white. 

From the vagrant and nocturnal habits of cats, there is 
more difficulty in breeding them true to any particular 
color and marking than occurs in the case of most other 
domestic animals ; but, nevertheless, much has been done 
in determining the transmission of colors, and some ex- 
ceedingly interesting facts have been ascertained. The 
true tortoiseshell, as distinguished from the tortoiseshell- 
and-white, occurs only in the female—excepting in very 
rare instances ; on the contrary, the red or sandy tabby 

| marking, which is common in the male, is rare in the 
female. In fact, the sandy tabby male may be regarded 

| as the mate of the tortoiseshell female; by due care, how- 

| ever, both of these markings can be produced in the two 
sexes, 

In what is called the tortoiseshell-and-white, which 
| occurs frequently in both sexes, the sandy-and-black are 
| not mixed together, as occurs in the pure tortoiseshell, 
but separated into large patches of pure color. In some 
pied cats there {is a tendency to a symmetrical arrange- 
ment of colors; this is most noticeable in the black-and- 
white. 

Another singular mixture of colors, which may be no- 
ticed occasionally, is the combination of gray tabby, red 
tabby, and white, the last being irregularly and variously 
distributed. 

The long hair of the Angora breed is analogous to the 
natural variation sometimes occurring in wild species, as 
the woolly cheetah from South Africa, and the long- 
haired tigers of the north of Asia. 


| DELIBERATION too far prolonged defeats all its own ends, 
This is evident in the smallest affairs of everyday as 
well as in the most important. We meet a casual ac- 
quaintance, and, while we hesitate whether to salute hip, 


he passes out of sight. We reflect upon the propriety of 
making an excursion until it is too late to catch the train. 
We ponder a business offer beyond the accorded time, and 
it is withdrawn. 


and tiger down to the pretty rusty-colored or rubiginons | 


cat of India, which is only some sixteen inches in length, 
excluding the tail, vary very much in color, and’ also in 


the disposition of the marks, not only in the different ani- | 


mals, but also in the same species. So much is this the 


case that no less than four or five supposed species have | 


been made out of one—namely, the American ocelot ; and 
the leopard and panther, though regarded by most natur- 


alists as mere varieties of the same species, are popularly | 


regarded as being distinct. 
As such variations take place in well-defined species, it is 
not surprising that they should occur in the mixed pro- 


geny of the smaller race which constitutes our domestic | 


variety. 


Thus we have the tawny-color of the lion in the | 


small Siamese domestic cat; the stripes of the tiger are | 


reproduced in many tabbies, these stripes breaking up as 
they do more or less perfectly into spots, not only in many 


wild species, but also in those cats that are shown as | 


spotted tabbies at our cat-shows. The little rubiginous 

cat, which has repeatedly interbred with the domestic cat 

of India is an example of a spotted wild cat of small size. 
The markings of the clouded tiger, Kelide macrocelis, 
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THE SONNET’S VOICE. 
A METRICAL LESSON BY THE SEASHORE, 
Yon silvery billows breaking on the beach 
Fall back in foam beneath the star-shine clear, 
The while my rhymes are murmuring in your ear 
A restiess lore like that the billows teach; 
For on these sonnet-waves my soul would reach 
From its own depths, and rest within you, dear, 


As, through the billowy voices yearning here 
Great Nature strives to find a human speech. 


A sonnet Is a wave of melody: 
From heaving waters of the impassioned sour 
A billow of tidal music one and whole 

Flows in the “octave”; then returning free, 
Its ebbing surges in the “sestet” roll 

Back to the deeps of Life’s tumultuous sea 


THE END OF A TRAGEDY. 

By W. G. ZEIGLER. 

ARK BLANDELL mysteriously dis- 
appeared in the Summer of 1864, 
After a thorough but fruitless search 
of one year, I, his only son and sole 
heir, at the age of twenty-one came 
into the possession of a comfortable 
fortune. This was in Baltimore. 
Fifteen years elapsed, during which 
time the fate or whereabouts of my 
father still remained a dead secret. 

This strange and material incident 
in my life formed but one of the 
links in the career of one shrouded 
from birth in mysteries, 

I had never known or heard of my mother. Reared in 
a gloomy, ancient, moss-covered mansion, on one of the 
most solitary streets of the city, kept under the surveil- 
lance of a silent old male servarit, tutored by a learned 
but stoical man until I reached the age of twenty, without 
companions and but few acquaintances, it is no wonder I 
grew up a man of retired and melancholic disposition. 
From earliest childhood shadows and fears crowded my 
confined way. My surroundings engendered a passion for 
gloomy, darkened places, and a morbid longing for any- 
thing beyond the real. 

These moody musings had their effect; I was drawn 
into the world of the unknown, and at length found myself 
possessed of tle power of communing with the dead ; but 
in all my communings I learned naught of my father. 
That much is a confession ; now for the incidents I wish 
to relate, 

In the Fall of 1879, my health being in a precarious 
state, I was advised by my physician to try mountain air, 
as possibly it might be the true elixir to brace up a weak- 
ening constitution. I determined forthwith to spend a 
few months in North Carolina, among the loftiest ranges 
of the Appalachian System. The trip was accomplished, 
and two weeks had made a decided change in my con- 
dition. At the end of that time, feeling my strength 
equal to the undertaking, and knowing it would be further 
increased by such a course, I concluded to make a tour on 
foot through the most romantic sections of that romantic 
country. 

The desire to recover my health by these means was not 
the only incentive that led me on the tramp ; it was more 
the intense passion within me for the gloomy and awful— 
not the beautiful—scenes in nature. 

One glowing afternoon, late in September, in the course 


of my wanderings, I stopped for a short rest and a cool 
drink from a clear spring at a wayside house close upon 
the rugged, winding highway that leads along the Nauti- 
hala River 

The scenery on my day's walk had been most magnifi- 
cent. It had culminated at the point I had now reached in 
one of the grandest landscapes 1 had ever viewed, in real- 
ity or on canvas. 

Across the brown, withered garden, over the broken rails 
of the zigzag fence, my eyes wing their way to the op- 
posite side of the bouldered road, where slim mountain 
ashes, water-birches and hemlocks stood sentineled along 
the rocky banks of the wild Nautihala, whose impetuous 
current, lashed to a silvery whiteness on its rough bed, 
shone sparkling in shad® and sunlight. Then up to and 


| over dark, rich forests, on toward the east, till, of a 


sudden, a great steep line of mountain-wall, mantled with 
massive pines, shot up nearly three thousand feet in 
height, and on its green perpendicular front struck the 
afternoon sun gloriously bright. Aad just in the centre 
of this ridge of rock was a ragged rent, forming a low-cut 
gap, and through and beyond, in the dim distance, purple 
ranges, misty under twenty miles of space, softened the 
rugged aspect of the foreground. White cumuli capped 
the far-away peaks; clear blue was tho vault above. 

The farmhouse had passed its prime, and was on the 
sinking side of existence, Still, the interior, as I saw it 
through the open door, looked tidy. Houses are widely 
separated among tho Nautihala mountains, I was then in 
the most romantic scenery of the eastern United States. 
No doubt, I thought, up this mad river, between cliffs that 
fairly support the clouds, could be discovered scenes to 
be unsurpassed in gloomy grandeur. 

Here the road left the river for ever, and plunged into 
a dense forest between parallel inclosing ranges. The 
farmhouse, I determined, if possible, to make my head- 
quarters, while for a time I scoured the solitary paths of 
the mountains, 

No one but the bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked lass, who had 
given me a chair on the rough porch, and brought me a 
pail of cold water from the spring, seemed to be about the 
place. In answer to queries and requests, I learned that 
a faint trail led up the river; that the next house in that 
direction was distant twelve miles; that it was intensely 
wild ; that her father would be home in the evening, and 
if I wished I might leave my small bundle there while I 
took a short stroll, and on my return make a night stop. 

These arrangements made, I was again in tho road, a 
moment after leaving it to wend my way up the river. As 
I had traveled but a short distance during the day, I was 
in trim for a long, rough walk—in the mood for a solitary 
one—and I decided to take it in spite of the knowledge 
that daylight could only for a short time be afforded me ; 
but through the clear sky that stretched overhead a full 
autumnal moon would ride that night with almost the 
brightness of day. I therefore would be enabled to pro- 
ceed on my way without any difficulty, and tho ramble 
would be rendered doubly enjoyable from its being in the 
most still and hallowed hours of the twenty-four. 

The path was a rugged one, but I found it no trouble to 
follow it. On, on I went through a wilderness that grew 
more picturesque and wild. The ranges on either side 
the river rose straight and close in dizzy height. The sun 
had been invisible to me for some time; a heavy shade 
was resting on the river, when, just at the time that twi- 
light melts into night, I found myself on the entrance to a 
spot of gloomy and awful magnificence, 

I was then standing on the narrow path, one hundred 
feet or more above the river. This path led winding 
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‘ down over tumbled rocks, bare but for the luxuriant moss 


that covered them, until it struck the level of the stream. 

The mighty mountain on whose side I stood, still rising 
steeply to as grand a height as before, here drew back its 
encroaching feet, leaving a small semicircle of perhaps 
half an acre of level land, uncovered by trees, except a 
few black firs that formed a dark grove at one corner, 
and two tall mountain-birches springing in the centre of 
the plot, 

Across the river, the opposite mountain rose with more 
frightful precipitousness than heretofore, and towering to 
a tremendous height, with black pines like unkempt locks 
on its stony brow, nodded dizzily over the wild waters 
that lashed along its base. Its face was matted in places 
with scraggy cedars, trailed over with running vines, and 
dripping here and there with water from many springs 
bubbling through fissures in the rocks. 

The scene was of a character to approach the superna- 
tural, and strange enough to satisfy my soul in its morbid 
cravings. I descended the steep trail, crossed to the 
centre of the open glen, and seated myself on a mossed 
rock under one of the two birches. 

Deep darkness was gathering ; blacker grew the faces 
of the leaning mountains, and as from the bottom of an 
almost fathomless well I looked upward, the small strip of 
sky visible between the parallel ranges became fast set 
with stars, 

I thought not of going further on my walk, or of re- 

tracing my steps. By an inexplicable fascination I was 
held to the spot. Hours passed by while I remained 
seated there, The moon had entered on the scene, flood- 
ing it with mellow, ghostly light; only a breath of a 
breeze was circling through the pass; grandly roared the 
Nautihala close beside me, and the hour must have been 
near midnight, when a strange tremor, like those I feel 
when putting myself in the mesmeric trance, shook my 
frame, ' -. 
_ My eyes became riveted on the slope down which I had 
threaded my way into the glen. Even the faint tracing of 
the trail between the tumbled rocks was visible, for the 
moon shone full on that side the scene. 

Suddenly I saw the clear figure of a man issue from 
under the hemlock that waved at the sharp turn on the 
slope. He stood still at the moment he appeared, and 
seemed undecided whether to push on or retreat. His in- 
decision lasted but a moment, and then he commenced the 
descent. 

At half way down the moon shone more Juminously 
upon his person, At a glance I saw that he was not a 
mountaineer. A stiff black hat covered his head, his 
clothes were dark, and evidently a heavy cane was grasped 
in one of his hands. I could not see his face, for he 
leaned forward, closely scrutinizing the path. 

I know not why, but I thought not of hailing him, A 
sense of mystery seemed to pervade me, and everthing 
around me; still I thought not of dreams, ghosts,’or of my 
communing spirit—the picture was too real. 

After an interval of cautious descent, the figure was at 
the foot of the steep, not forty yards from where I sat, an 
intent observer of all his movements, 

Gracious heavens! I had seen the man before, but, 
strange as it may seem from what afterward happened, I 


knew not where, or who it was I could not divine. Hibs ; 


form seemed familiar to me, His faca I had not yet 
caught a glimpse of. Still I remained silent. 

Slowly he advanced. He was now just out from under 
the shadow thrown by the first birch, and elose on the 
rocks lining the river. At that moment a freezing whistle, 
like (but louder in its tone) one made by the wild wind 
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through the gratings of a sepulchre, sounded on the cool, 
clear air, 

The traveler on foot stopped and turned in his tracke. 
As he did so, a sharp rifle report rang out, The traveler 
staggered, threw up his hands, and swinging completely 
round, fell backward ; and as he reeled and fell, his face, 
thrown upward so the moonbeams struck it fairly, was for 
the first time visible to my eyes. 

It was the face of my missing father ! 

The features, form, all—it was he, I cannot explain my 
feelings. I had no control of my limbs, or of my speak- 
ing powers. I was chained by some great unknown to 
silence and the stone beneath me. 

Was he alive ? 

No. He was a shadow, an unearthly visitant, for at the 
instant the shot was fired, plainly I saw the trees outlined 
on the opposite bank of the river directly through him ! 

Motionless he lay there, as in reality, on the great sharp 
rocks, and the rapid waters lapped and licked the mossy 
edges of the marble blocks beneath him. With a seeming 
sob the breeze swept by, bending the long, lithe limbs of 
the two sentinel trees till they drooped like weeping 
willows; and the round moon, straight above, pale and 
yellow, poured down its trembling, melancholy light on 
the face of the apparition, rendering it more ghostly in 
its pallor, and showing a dark line leading from the centre 
of the forehead back into his silvery hair, and this lino was 
lifeblood gushing from its broken fountain. 

Thus a minute passed, then a second figure appeared, 
this one from the gloom and shade of the grove of black 
firs, He was coming toward where the spectral corpse of 
my missing father lay. His was a slouching walk. He 
was roughly dressed—a battered hat, woolen shirt and 
pants, with the bottom of the latter in rough boots. He 
carried a long rifle in one of his hands. His form was no 
more of a shadow than was the first figure, but I saw on 
its first appearance that it was incorporeal. 

I studied his features as he advanced. Shaggy, red 
beard, broken nose, vicious eyes, and a square face was 
the study. 

He reached the body, laid down his gun, rubbed his 
hands gleefully, and with the complacency of an experi- 
enced murderer, filled a pipe and lighted it with a match 
which he drew from a box taken from the vest-pocket of 
the victim, 

With such a coolness was this done that even the trees, 
as if in sympathy with the bleeding body at his feet, 
seemed to shiver and cramp their limbs, And while he 
smoked, a hollow chuckle falling from his lips struck dis- 
mally on my ears, and in more hollow tones he spoke : 

‘‘Ha, ha! a bull’s-eye shot. That whistle did the trick 
for me to strike the centre o’ his forehead. There’s no 
mistakin’ he’s got money, as I seed by his looks as he 
passed by the house this morning. All ’ill be mine, too— 
ha, ha! Hit’ud be a quare thing if Dick Nosoul couldn’t 
track a man lost on the mountings, Money is money !” 
And he drew forth a pocketbook from the dying man’s 
coat, ‘Ha! wealth is satisfaction for the most ignorant, 
which I reckon I am.” 

These ghostly sentences, dropped in his soliloquizing as 
he searched his victim, were borne to me and imprinted 
on my mind in the tones in which they were uttered, 

** Treckon he’s done fer,” he continued. ‘* Best let the 
clothes rot on him; they’re too fine an’ might tell tales. 
I'll sink him in the cesspool,” 

As the last sentence rolled from his lips, he commenced 
unwinding a rope or chain from around his waist. 

At that instant I came into command of myself. I felt 
myself awake ns from a trance, Scarcely knowing what I 
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did, with a cry I sprang toward the apparitions. Like a 


dead man? Might it not be a fantasm, simply an impres- 


flash all had vanished. Not a thing but what nature had | sion left there on the scene of an impressive occurrence by 


arrayed the scene in was about me. 

Dumbfounded, I retraced my steps to my former seat, 
and for a few minutes waited in vain for a reappearance, 
but none came, Shivering from the ordeal through which 
I had passed, I roused myself and decided that I had 
better attempt the return to the farmhouse. 

My progress at first was slow, but under the bright 
moonlight I pushed steadily forward, The train of my 
thoughts was naturally on the weird occurrence of the 
night. 

The fate of my father was revealed. Was his death 
capable of being revenged ? My soul cried for vengeance, 
but could vengeance be obtained ? Surely it could if the 
murderer was alive. But had not his ghost appeared to 
me! Truly his speaking appearance had been seen and 
heard ; but was this necessarily his spirit—the spirit of the 
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one of the actors concerned ; and that appearance there- 
fore not being necessarily a returned soul, was not the 
murderer in existence ? Could not the scene have been so 
vividly portrayed without both actors being in the land of 
spirits ? These thoughts were advanced as conclusions in 
the form of questions. It was the reasoning of a spirit- 
ualist. 

I stumbled on. The walk consumed hours, in which I 
wandered again and again from the path; but ever the 
roar of the river acted as a guide, and I as often returned 
to the beaten trail. 

It must have been near morning when, in an exhausted 
condition, I reached the traveled road, caught sight of the 
welcome outlines of the farmhouse, and was soon on its 
projecting porch, 

The door was shut, but not fastened. I opened it, 
stepped inside, and then 
spoke while standing in the 
== darkness, 

‘*Halloo! Any one awake 
here? Halloo! I’m a late 
caller, but I’d like accom- 
modations, nevertheless.” 

It had the desired effect. 
I heard what sounded like 
some one turning over in 
bed. A voice then returned : 

“Oh, ah! I s’pose this 
be the man Mary spoke on. 
Find a cheer, and I'll try 
an’ skeer up a leetle blaze 
from the coals.” 

It seemed as though a 
shock of paralysis had that 
instant touched me. For a 
moment my pulses stopped 

: : | their beat, but immediateiy 
sal rs mm the attack passed off. 

What caused it ? 

The voice that sounded 
in the darkness of that 
strange farmhouse was the 
voice I had heard before that 
same night on the bank of 
the Nautihala, There was 
no mistaking it. I was in 
the living presence of Dick 
Nosoul ; I was confused, and 
could decide on no definite 
action. 

Like a stone man I stood 
while the smoldering coals 
glowed, the sparks flew up- 
ward, and a bright fire 
sprang up in the fireplace. 
The room was feebly illum- 
ined, and the face and form 
of the man were visible. The 
apparition had been a speak- 
ing likeness of the real. 

**Hit seems as though ye 
*pears to be tired,” said the 
man, as he stood, half at- 
tired, before me. ‘‘ Better 
sit down, get warmed, an’ 
then slip into thet room 
thar, whar ye’ll find a bed.” 
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SHOES AND THEIR HISTORY.— A FRENCH SHOEMAKER’S IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.— SEE PAGE 39, 


In my indecision I moved toward the fire, seated myself, 
und, while doing so, heard the return of the party to his 
bed. What course should I pursue ? 

The late and sudden knowledge of my father’s fate, 
coupled with this unexpected meeting with one on whose 
head rested the crime, roused a still deeper desire for 
revenge than had before pervaded me, extinguished all 
thoughts of reason, and nearly obliterated the conse- 
quences which I knew must result from a rash act on my 
part. 

This latter thought of self was all that checked me in 
the commission of a crime that every other sentiment 
within me urged me to commit. I would wait, wait, and 
kill him in secret, as he had killed my father ! 

Shudder as the reader may at this open confession, put 


EGYPTIAN SANDAL, 


yourself in what was then my situation. If you area man 


of strong passion, intelligence, and not prone to let your | 


rights be trampled under foot, imagine your course. 

I arose and entered the room assigned me. Fears of my 
personal safety, I know not why, but I had none. 
Thoughts of the startling chain of supernatural events that 
had been unwound that night prevented me from dropping 


immediately to sleep; but Nature over body and brain, | 


tired and worried by the doings of the day and night, 
triumphed, and I fell into a sound slumber. 

I awoke at a late hour. The girl of the previous after- 
noon’s acquaintance and her mother were the only persons 
then in the house, the men folks having left. 


A breakfast | 


was spread for me, to which I did scanty justice; and 
while the woman stood near, watching me with apparent 
curiosity, I ventured a few questions. 
‘* Your name, I believe, is Nosoul ?” 
‘*T reckon ’tis,” she answered. 
‘*Where is your husband, Dick Nosoul? Is he near 
here ?” 
‘*No; he’s gone to salt the cattle on High Rock Moun- 
| tain, an’ won’t be back till late in the evening.” 
| ‘* Did any one go with him ?” 
“ No. ” 
‘* Where is this mountain you speak of ?” 
‘*Up thar,” and she pointed through the open door away 
| up the river ; ‘‘ beyond this first peak, whar the ridge gits . 
highest, close on the river.” 

‘*Ts there a trail ?” 

‘*Why, yes ; the same one ye war on last night. Follow 
hit till whar the first branch o’ water falls over the cliff an’ 
crosses the path before you ; then right arter that turn up 
aravine; but from thar the trail is faint. -Ye may reach 
the mounting-top by goin’ on up all the time, but the 
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rub’ll be in gettin’ back. Ye’ll be lost sure ; an’ ef ye air, 
thar’s no salvation.” 

Lost! Icared not, If lost, it would be on my return. 
Before that, my object would undoubtedly have been 
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secomplished, and possibly I might not wander from the 
path. I would take my chances. 

**] guess I won’t try it, then,” said I. 
the river and will return by supper-time.” 

It was then eleven o'clock. I left the porch, I was 
now on the track for Nosoul. It was my set purpose to 
take his life, Iwas fully armed. The thirst for revenge 
was too strong for delay, or I would have waited on the 
opening of the trail until his return in the evening. 

I walked with alacrity, and had proceeded for some 
distance along the familiar path of the previous night’s 
rambles without as yet having caught a glimpse of the 
brook near where I was to turn. 

Frequently I stopped for an interval of rest. For one 
of these breathing spells, having followed the path up the 
wild, precipitous front of the mountain till the Nautibhala 
gieamed below me at the distance of a hundred yards, I 
had seated myself on a projecting rock, when I saw on the 
trail, a short space from me, through the green, scrubby 
foliage of cedars and firs, what looked like the form of a 
man. 

From my point of observation, only a portion of his 
back was visible. Iat once sprang up and started toward 
it, A minute after I was standing over the form of Dick 
Nosoul as he lay stretched out on the rugged path. There 
was something the matter with theman. He was writhing 
as though in horrible agony. His face as he turned it 
upward to me was frightfully distorted. With an effort 
he spoke, 

“Oh, man! Too late—too late! I’m a goner !” 

His eyes rolled back until only the white balls were 
visible, while the muscles of his face twitched spasmod- 
ically. 

I forgot my mission, The man to me was, for the time 
being, a fellow-creature in distress and in need of my 
assistance, 

I noticed that his clothes were partly torn from him, 
and the upper portion of his leg and side of his body were 
swollen to a deep, dark color. That he had undoubtedly 
been bitten by a rattlesnake was my first thought. 

** What is it ? How did this happen ?” I asked. 

**T’m snake-bit,” breathing heavily, he answered. ‘‘On 
the side of the mounting, about a mile from hyar, I knelt 
down to a spring for adrink. A bell-tail under me, coiled 
up in the grass, was hit by my knee. He sprung his rattles 
and struck at the same time, fastening on my hip. I 
managed to git this far.” 

There was no help for him. He would be a corpse in a 
few minutes, I decided to obtain a confession, if possible, 
from him. 

**T’m afraid your case is hopeless,” I commenced. ‘If 
there is anything you might wish to relieve your mind of 
before you die, you can make me your confessor.” 

*““No, nothing. Shoot me, man, for God’s sake!” he 
groaned, 

I bent closer over him, and, speaking in a low, firm 
voice, said : 

**Dick Nosoul, fifteen years ago, one midnight, at a 
place a little farther up this path, and on the bank of this 
same river, in cold blood and but for money, you murdered 
a gray-headed old man, a stranger to you, but my father, 
Do you acknowledge it ?” 

Before I had finished, a look of surprise began to 
spread itself over his convulsed features ; then a look of 
terror followed, usurping the places of torture and sur- 
prise. 

With a streneth bred of the latter, he raised himself 
partly on his knees, his pallid face quivering as he 
spoke: 


**T’ll walk down 
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‘**How know you this? I confess nothing, and——” 

His breath seemed for a moment cut short; his face 
blanched to a more horrid whiteness, and he hissed, as he 
pointed past me down the path : 

**Great God! Again—again! Thar he isnow! He's 
comin’—his ghost—with the bullet-hole in his forehead !” 

The shrubbery fringing the edge of the path before us 
was broken apart. A sheer precipice of splintered rocks, 
nothing more, shot downward, far down, to the impetuous 
river. 

As the man hissed these last freezing sentences, and as 
I turned for a vain look in the direction he pointed, he 
had raised himself upright on his tottering feet, ITimagined 
his motive, and attempted to clutch him ; but too late. 

With a blood-curdling cry, he flung himself from the 
cliff. His body bounded from successive crags, and sank 
from view in the white waters of the stream. It rose not 
to my sight, though, clinging to a leaning cedar, I watched 
the waters long for it. 

The tragedy was complete, and nothing remains to be 
told. 


WRITING WITH LEMON JUICE, 


Fatuer Joun Grerarp, of the Society of Jesus, who was 
confined and cruelly tortured in the Tower of London, at 
the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, was in the habit of 
writing letters in orange or lemon juice to his friends, 
The manner in which he thus baffled the vigilance of his 
jailers is described in detail in his highly interesting auto- 
biography, published a few years ago by the Rev. John 
Morris. Father Gerard says : ‘‘ Now lemon-juice has this 
property, that what is written in it can be read in water 
quite as well as by fire, and as the paper is dried the 
writing disappears again till it is steeped afresh, or again 
held to the fire. But anything written with orange-juice 
is at once washed out by water, and cannot be read at all 
in that way ; and if held to the fire, though the characters 
are thus made to appear, they will not disappear ; so that 
a letter of this sort once read can never be delivered to 
any one as if it had not been read. The party will see at 
once that it has been read, and will certainly refuse and 
disown it if it should contain anything dangerous,” 

One result of Father Gerard’s orange-juice correspond- 
ence was, that with the aid of zealous friends outside, he 
effected his escape from the tower in 1597, The last ten 
years of his lifegvere spentin the English college at Rome, 
where he closed a long, arduous and meritorious career 
on July 27th, 1630, aged seventy-three, 


FREDERICK THE GREAT’S RAND-WAGON, 


Dvurina the brief occupation of Berlin by the Russian 
army, in 1760, the invaders plundered the Royal Arsenal 


| of its more valuable arms and trophies of war, and carried 


off their booty to Russia, Among the objects peculiarly 
precious to the Prussian army that were thus ‘‘ annexed ” 
was a splendid car, presented by Frederick William I., 
thirty years previously, to his corps of field artillery, for 
the accommodation of their drums and colors on extraor- 
dinary occasions, such as reviews or grand parades. 

In shape resembling a shell, and painted a bright scar- 
let, this car, drawn by four gray stallions, with tiger-skin 
trappings aod tall red-and-white plumes, used to precede 
the artillery column during its march past the saluting- 
flag, surrounded by the so-called ‘‘Janissary-Musioc,” in 
which his Majesty took such especial delight. The head 
drummer of the artillery-corps occupied the back seat, 


Vir 


having in front of him two huge silver-mounted drums, 
suspended in slings, and behind him the four standards of 
the corps, 

Frederick the Great refused to take this costly equip- 
age with him when he started from Berlin at the com- 
mencement of the Seven Years’ War, never dreaming that 
the Russians would succeed in pouncing upon this capital 
behind his back ; and so it fell into the hands of a Musco- 
vite general, who conveyed it to St, Petersburg, where it 
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was deposited with great pomp and ceremony in the 
armory at Fort Petropaulovsky. 

Czar Alexander III. has lately intimated his intention 
to restore this interesting relic of Prussia’s early military 
history to its rightful owner, the German Emperor, It 
will be brought to Berlin by a Russian guard of honor, 
and deposited in the Arsenal on the Linden Avenue, from 
which it was forcibly removed nearly a century and a 
quarter ago, 
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Wirz wide white wings and towers fair, | 
White battlements and balcony, 
And rainbowed windows flashing tall, 
Beside the dark-blue, dreaming sea 
My castle stood; the golden doors, 
Sealed to the world, swung wide for me— 
Love was the key. 


The marble courts wero dim with shade 

Of blossomed lime and orange boughs; 
The diamond dust of fountain spray 
Shook in the perfumed air all day, 

And all the long, blue starry nights 
The nightingales sang to the sea 

That clasped about my lordly house — 
My house, where Love and I walked free 

And kept the key. 


‘And he—my love, the castle’s lord— 
What shall I say of him? I ween 
No goodlier knight in olden time 
By bower or tourney games was seen; 
Not Lancelot brave, nor Tristram true, 
Nor Galahad puro, I dreamed, could be 
More strong, more tender, or more clean 
In God’s clear sight, than he! 


Tho long, long days were always June, 
A paradise of scent and bloom, 
That breathed through all the warm sea-air 
And filled each sunshine-flooded room. 
The blossoms drifted white as snow, 
All day the deep grass held the dew 
Where thick-leaved lindens meshed their boughs, 
Nor let the sliding sunbeams through. 
Oh, days of June! so fair to me 
Until he dropped the kay! 


A little clew—I searcoly know 
What shape the cruel warder bore. 
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Whose touch upon the rsted lock 
Flung wide for me that awful door! 
Out of the sunshine evermore, 

Out of the warmth of June, alas! 

Into that room—where only he, 
Till now, had held the key! 


A close-barred-room—a darkened place— 
I had not known that anywhere 

In all my castle such a spot 
Lay hidden from the light and air! 

I had not guessed that, stark and still 
Behind the iron-welded bars, 

That dead thing lay, with upturned face, 
Shut from the sunshine and the stars! 


But I have crossed the threshold grim, 
And I have seen her lying there, 
Her white limbs stiffened into stone, 
Blood clotted on her trailing hair, 
And in her eye’s wide horror set 
The frozen mystery of despair! 


Tho long white wings, the turrets tall, 

The shining stretch of sea-washed wall, 
Looks from the headland clear and free; 

The sunshine fires the casement’s glass, 
The fountain flings up merrily 

Its rainbowed waves of shaken spray— 
And no one knows, save I and he, 

That locked room’s sunless mystery; 
None know that, hidden in his heart, 

He keeps—and I have found—the key! 


} But sometimes in the long blue nights, 


Waking to hear the moaning sea, 
I think, What if the dead should be 
Not dead, but only slewping there, 
And dreaming of life’s old delights ? 
What if she turn and rise—set free, 
O God ! since Love slill keeps that key? 


HEIR HISTORY. 


By M. E. W. SHERwoop. 


Tr shoe, the hat, the glove and the purse, the ring 
and the belt, the fan and the sword, are said to be the 
eight marked features of human apparel which must 
effectively tell their own story of epoch and of rank. Of 
all these, the shoe has the most varied history, and is, 
more especially, in all times and seasons, than any of its 
seven sisters, the illuminated missal of fashion, 

We know well the foot of an Egyptian priest, for only 
he wore sandals of palm-leaf and papyrus (except that the 
Hebrews, their slaves, sometimes roughly imitated them. 
The Hebrews, however, wrapped up their poor feet in 
linen, or made shoes of wood and iron and brass for their 
soldiers), We know the foot of the senator of ancient 
Rome, with his high buskins ornamented with an ivory 
crescent, and called ** Calcealunati,” and tied with lachet 


or string. He has but to put out his foot to be recog- 
nized to-day in any picture. He did indulge, too, the 
Roman patrician, in ‘‘ Calceamenta and Cothurni,” which 
were simply boots covering the.whole leg, made of the 
skins of wild animals, laced up in front, with the paws and 
heads of the slaughtered beasts hanging over as flaps at 
the knees, The skin was dyed purple or red, and great 
care was taken to insure a perfect fit. But these shoes ara 
left open at the toes, as we see, by the ancient statues, 
which would not please our dandies of to-duy. 

Specimens of Egyptian sandals, formed of strips of 
palm-leaf, nicely fitted together and furmixhed with bands 
of the stem of the papyrus, are found in Egyptian tombs, 
and are preserved in various museums, Indeed, tho 
earliest records that we have of shoes are to be found in 
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the sculptures and bas-reliefs of the ancient Egyptians, 
Plutarch tells us that the women of Egypt were not 
allowed to wear shoes, and there is record of the Caliph 
Hakkan, founder of the religious sect of the Druses, 


having decreed that, on the paia of death, no shoemaker | 
should manufacture shoes, sandals, or any covering for the 


foot for the use of women. 

How the daughters of Egypt evaded this stern decree is 
not known. They may have learned how to make their own 
shoes, or it may be that the cobblers of those days were 
soft-hearted, and preferred offending the Caliph to incur- 
ring the displeasures of the fair sex. 

Women, however, have never cared much for sumptuary 
bans, evading them as they do the paying of duties on 
French dresses to-day, in all ages of the world. 

Certain it is 
that they wore 
shoes, as is 
shown by those 
sculptors, _his- 
torians whose 
records are made 
in stone, and 
which sp2ak as 
clearly to-day as 
they did in the 
time of Rameses. 

The Egyptian 
shoe, however, 
was woven of 
strong river- 
grass and other 
vegetable mate- 
rials, and rarely 
of leather. The 
idea of defile- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ment arising from contact with anything that had died 
led to the entire disuse of skin or leather by the priests of 
Egypt. 

Their shoes were frequently ornamented with represent- 
ations of the Gods Isis, Osiris and Horus, and are in- 
tensely individual and characteristic. 

We learn that the revenues of the Lake Hieris, which 
abounded with fish, were given to Queen Nitocris for her 
‘**shoe-ties.”” Whether this insignificant article of dress 
could have been fashioned of so rare materials to make 
the expenditure of such a sum possible, or whether this 
term with the Egyptians bore the same significance that 
‘*pin-money ” has with maids and matrons of to-day, the 
chronicle saith not. 

In the time of the ancient Greeks the wearing of shoes 
was common, 
but by no means 
universal, Ac- 
cording to Ho- 
mer, boots were 
worn in battle 
by the Greeks in 
the time of Aga- 
memnon. Plato 
was sternly op- 
posed to the 
wearing of shoes, 
Alcibiades, on 
the contrary, in- 
vented an envel- 
ope for the foot, 
which was called 
by his name, and 
which was held 
in high esteem 
by the dandies 
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‘of Athens. On entering the house the shoes were removed, 


as is the custom with the Orientals of to-day. Homer 
speaks of a man who, on leaving his friaad’s house, ‘ tied 
his splendid soles to his feet.” Spartan youths were 
trained to go barefooted, 

With the Romans the matter of dressing the feet was a 
very important one, and by a man’s shoes not only his in- 
dividual taste was murked, but also his rank. 

As a sign of inferiority, slaves were obliged to go with 
naked feet ; a free man would scarcely dare to stir abroad 
unshod, lest his rank should be underrated, but there are 
some men superior to fashion in all ages, 

The same rule prevailed in the French West Indies, and 
the colored girls still in slavery, especially if very nearly 
white, wore very long skirts, to hide her feet, while their 
more favored sisters who had been freed were equally care- 
ful to wear dresses short enough to show their shoes, the 
token of their freedom. 

, The calceus, or boot, and solea, or sandal, were the two 
kinds of shoes most in vogue with the Greeks and Romans. 
The calceus corresponded to our boot. It was made of un- 
dressed leather, covered the whole foot, and was fastened 
above the ankle by a leathern strap, which was bound 
firmly about the leg. Black was the ordinary color of the 
calceus, but it was not uncommon to find them of scarlet 
or dark-red leather. The Roman senators sometimes wore 
shoes of black or white leather, ornamented by an ara- 
besque of gold or silver, or by the letter ‘‘C,” signifying 
the Centum, or hundred, which was the number of the 
Senators in the first days of the republic, 

The sandal or solea consisted of a cork or leathern sole 
cut in the shape of the foot and bound about the instep 
with slender leathern thongs or bands of cloth. In some 
cases the sandal was merely bound to the foot with straps 
passing simply over the foot, but the most graceful of 
these had a thong which passed between the first and 
second toe, and joining the strap which crossed the instep, 
was seamed with it at the ankle, 

The luxury which became more and more extravagant 
in the days of the decline of the empire affected the shoes 
as naturally as any other part of the costume. 

Precious stones studded the sandals, and not contented 
with ornaments of chiseled silver and massive gold, cer- 
tain dandies wore soles of solid gold; the leathers were 
colored with the most costly dyes, and embroidered with 
the most exquisite designs, so that the shoe, from being a 
useful commonplace article of dress in that time, arose 
almost to the rank of a jewel. 

As a love-token a lady’s sandal was regarded by the 
Roman lovers 
very much as 
a tress of hair 
or a ribbon is 
nowadays 
treasured by 
romantic 
youths, or as, 
indeed, is 
‘my lady’s 
slippers” of 
to-day. 

As a sign of 
mourning, 
the Romans 
always walked 
with naked 
feet® at fune- 
rals, and we 
are-told that 
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the remains of Augustus were collected from the funeral 
pile by noblemen of the first rank with bare feet. 

Among his other extravagances, the Emperor Helioga- 
balus never wore the same calceus twice. We learn from 
Horace that the soceresses went with naked feet while in- 
tent upon their magical art; and from another authority 
we have on an ancient gem the intaglio of a procession 
made to conciliate the gods, in the time of a drought, in 
which the participants walked with unclad feet. 

In the times of the early Christians an entire revolution 
regarding the fashion of shoes had taken place, and all 
preachers exhorted their followers to simplicity in this 
article of dress. The extravagant ostentation of the 
Roman dames was rigidly forbidden, and we again find 
the “conveniency of the foot” taking the place of an 
article of use only, and no longer one of ornament. 

Tertullian, preaching humility to women, insisted on the 
simplicity of the foot-gear, saying that in case the glory 
of martyrhood awaited them, “their beribboned feet 
would not be convenient for the wearing of shackles.” 

Of all the thousand fashions invented for the protection 
of the feet in the different ages, the sandal has the ad- 
vantage of being at once the most beautiful, the most 
healthful, if not the most comfortable. 

It has been revived by the artists of all ages, and in 
sculpture is the only covering of the foot which it is 
possible to represent with grace. Indeed, it is the sign of 
the classic age, 

Until the tenth century the Roman calceus, with various 
modifications, was worn by the French and English. But 
at that time more attention began to be paid to the cover- 
ing of the feet, and we observe patterns and embroideries 
of intricate and pleasing figures ornamenting the neatly 
made shoes, 

Tn the thirteenth century silk began to be used, but 
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only on rare occasions, in the manufacture of slves. As 
they became more elaborate, they grew more inconvenient 
aud unwieldy, and then the pointed shoe, that greatest 
absurdity of fashion, began to be introduced. In the 
reign of William Rufus, the Chevalier Robert-le-Cornu, a 
famous beau, invented this monstrous fashion, which for 
four centuries held its sway over the public foot. Though 
strongly inveighed against, ‘‘ the points,” in the reign of 
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Richard IL, had increased to such a prodigious length | 


that they were fastened up to the knees by chains of silver 
and gold. The upper parts were cut to imitate the win- 
dows of a church, and the whole was made extravagantly 
conspicuous, In three centuries the Church issued bulls 
against this fashion. The extravagance of taste next im- 
pelled the width of toe, which Queen Mary restricted, by 
proclamation, to six inches. 

The shoe, according to the pictures of that time, fitted 
the foot from the heel to the toe with glovelike precision, 
then a point, like a twisted horn, or resembling the beak 
of a bird, shot out into space for a distance, which varied 
from two to two and a half feet (the length etiquette de- 
manded for the points of a princess's shoes), One foot was 
the length ordered for the boots of the bourgeoisie, or 
middle-class people. These points sometimes lay flat 
upon the ground, but were more frequently curved up- 
ward, in the shape of acrescent. In an effigy of Jean de 
Chalons, a nobleman of the fourteenth century, the point 
of the shoes is curved into the shape of a shepherd's 
crook. In armor, even, this senseless and inconvenient 
fashion was introduced, and in the military museums of 
France and England specimens are presented of steel and 
iron shoes with points. In battle these points were exces- 
sively inconvenient, and at the battle of Sempach we learn 
that ‘*The Lords having dismounted from their horses, 
were obliged to cut off the points of their shoes, so incom- 
moded were their movements by them.” 

The clergy, as we have seen, inveighed against this 
fashion, which they denounced as ‘‘ unseemly,” and Charles 
VY. published an edict sternly forbidding all persons wear- 
ing pointed shoes, which he says ‘‘are against good man- 
ners, and are in derision of God and the church.” 

Early in the sixteenth century the pointed shoes had 
disappeared ; kings and popes, prelates and bishops had 
issued edicts condemning them, but only the force of a 
new fashion was able to accomplish the task of banishing 
the pointed shoe, A large, square shoe, very broad at the 
toes, succeeded, and as it was the very antithesis of the 
shoe it displaced ; for this reason, probably, it was warmly 
received. 

In the sixteenth century the high English boots, with 
tops, became fashionable, the top being frequently trim- 
med with rich lace when worn by persons of quality. It 
was no longer allowable, as it had been in the days of the 
pointed shoes, to dress one foot in yellow and the other in 
red $ it was considered essential that shoes should match. 
They were generally made of the beautiful buff-colored 
leather imported from Spain. 


In the seventeenth century the high boots became very | 


extravagant in form and shape, but they were still grace- 
ful, though the wide tops would have been large enough 
for a Jerseyman to carry home his Sunday leg o’ mutton, 
Low shoes were always worn for evening dress at this 
period, and were ornamented by fantastic bows and ro- 
settes, the ‘‘ windmill bow” being a very favorite pattern. 
In the eighteenth century the buckle was introduced, 
and low shoes again became popular, supplemented by 
very high heels, set far under the soles of the foot, 
During the time of Louis XVI. great extravagance in 
the quality of boots and shoes reigned in Franoe, and 


rich embroideries were introduced, costly brocades were 
employed in the making; but in the Revolution, that 
great leveling of all that was superflucus and luxurious, 
simple shoes returned to France and England, and so on 
over the whole continent. 

In speaking of the foot-gear of the nineteenth century 
we must give preference to the English boot, as being the 
most comfortable and sensible in use among the civilized 
nations of the earth. It is the fashion for French and 
American women to speak contemptuously of the big feet 
of their English sisters, and to draw unfavorable compar- 
ison between them and their own small and beautifully 
shaped pedestals, incased as they are in that slipper of the 
time of Louis XV., which has come down to us, and still 
binds the female foot with its agonizing constraint. The 
difference of size between the English and American foot 
is not so great, after all, but lies in the difference of the 
boot, although the American foot is the smallest. 

On going to Yapp, one of the leading bootmakers of 
London, and expressing a desire for a strong, easy walk- 
ing-boot, the American woman is not a little startled at 
being told to stand on a sheet of paper, on which an out- 
line of her foot is traced. The necessary measures are 
then made, and in the course of a fortnight the boots come 
home, made of a strong, soft leather, with a wide sole and 
flat, broad heel, not more than an inch high. The boot, in 
shape, somewhat resembles the human foot, being straight 
in the inner and curved on the outer side, A cold chill 
strikes to the heart of a would-be reformer, and with a 
sigh she tries the boot on. At first she will declare that 
they are ‘‘miles too large for her,” and that she ‘‘never 
can be comfortable in such boats,” and ten to one, on 
studying her feet in the glass, she will toss the boots 
aside, to be relegated again to the depths of her trunk, or 
to be given to her less vain Abigail. But if she be of a 


| practical turn of mind, and really in earnest about her 


desire to be rid of all the inconveniences attending the 
wearing of ill-made boots, our American will, on some 
foggy morning, when she is bound on an errand to an un- 
fashionable part of London, ‘just try the boots.” And 
when, after a long day of shopping or sight-seeing—the 
two most fatiguing of pursuits—she finds that her first 
care need not be to rid her ‘' poor feet” of their casings ; 
that those extremities are no more or less tired than the 
rest of her body ; that she is free from those shooting, ago- 
nizing pains which for so many years have tortured her, 
the dainty ‘‘bottine” of Pinard will be for ever dis- 
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never again give her the tottering gait, which is only a 
shade better than that of the Chinese women, 

Were a prize to be offered for the most beautiful naked 
foot among the competitors, there would be found many 
an English, and scarcely a French girl, whose foot could 
be bared, and found to differ little from the classic stand- 
ard, The idea that a small foot is a beauty, no matter 
how large a body it may have to support, is one of those 
delusions which it is as hard to displace from the mind of 
woman as that an hour-glass is the most graceful shape 
which the female figure can be tormented into resembling. 
According to the classic measure and standpoint, the foot 
should measure one-sixth of the height of the whole 
person. 

If acute suffering and general hideous misshapenness 
were the only consequences of the French boot and high 
heel, this protest against it might seem of little import- 
ance, but disorders of the most painful and dangerous 
character are among its fruits, The Paris hospitals are 
full of women whose maladies can be traced to the unna- 
tural angle at which their bodies have been thrown by 


these high heels—the natural equilibrium being lost, 
and a constant strain of all the muscles being required to 
keep the balance, resulting in a most disastrous dis- 
arrangement of the vital and important organs. A new 
disease has appeared within the past ten or fifteen years, 
since the arrival of the high heels, which has been traced 
to their malign influence, Drs, Derby and Agnew, two of 
our most distinguished oculists, refuse to treat ladies who 
persist in wearing high-heeled shoes, for any affection of 
the eye. 

Among the peasants of France, Holland, Belgium and 
Germany, heavy wooden shoes, called ‘ sabots,” are jand 
have been worn for many centuries, The fashioning of 
these heavy and fatiguing shoes occupies most of the pop- 
ulation in a certain district in Brittany, in the north of 
France, The sabot-makers live in the forests in little 
camps, and their tools are few and simple. An ax to cut 
down the trees, a saw to cut the wood into proper lengths, 
a large drill, a gouge and a plane, are all that is necessary 
to him. The/inside of a sabot is scooped out, and then 
rubbed smooth, the outside is planed and sometimes 
painted black, though they are ‘more commonly of the 
natural color of the wood, In journeying through that 
wild and beautiful country it is a pleasant thing to come 
upon the cabin of a sabot-maker, deep embowered in the 
forest, 

Often the wnole family will be found at work, the 
mother polishing the inside of the sabot, the sons sawing 
the wood into proper lengths, while the father sits and 
drills out the long white shavings, which the baby snatches 
with delight. They are often its only playthings, poor 
little Breton baby. 

The moccasin of the Indians is one of the most comfort- 
able of shoes that it is possible to find, Those who live in 
cold Jatitudes wear high moccasins, reaching to the knee, 
made of heavy, soft deerskin, These moccasins are much 
used by Canadian and Maine hunters, and are the only 
foot-covering that can be worn with the wide snowshoes, 
which are to carry them over the frozen crust in the severe 
Winter marches, 

Of all the nations of the earth, the Chinese are the most 
barbarous in their fashion of dealing with the feet, for 
with half of their race (the women) the foot is never al- 
lowed to attain its natural size, but at the age of seven is 
broken and distorted into a shapeless mass of flesh, The 
toes are turned under the foot, and by means of bands 
and strong pressure finally reduced, after years of sufter- 
ing, to a withered and shapeless bunch, The shoes worn 
by the women are very small; they are made of silk or 
satin, Tho sole is white, and is from two to three inches 
thick, The men’s shoes are of the same pattern, and are 
often richly embroidered. 

The small, crushed feet are a sign of caste, not wealth, 
amongst the Chinese women. Poor families will suffer 
every discomfort rather than allow the feet of their daugh- 
ters to grow to their natural size, thus preventing their 
being able to work or to add their labors to the support of 
the family. 

In certain castes the feet are allowed to grow to their 
natural size, and these women carry burdens, and do 
much of the heavy labor of the house, The Manchu 
Tartars, who are the dominant race in the Empire, do not 
suffer their women to crush their feet, and no woman who 
has submitted tothe deforming process is allowed to enter 
the imperial palace, And yet the horrible fashion was 
introduced by an Empress of an earlier dynasty, who, 
about a thousand years ago, induced her husband to issue 
an edict obliging all the ladies at the Court to wear their 
feet and ankles heavily bandaged, in order that her own 
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club feet might be so disguised without attracting atten- 
tion. 

The most honored shoe is the Pope’s mula, or slipper, 
with its embroidered cross, which the haughtiest monarchs 
as the humblest pilgrims have stooped to kiss, Whena 
cardinal is elected to fill the vacant see of Peter, his 
recent equals proceed at once to pay him this honor, and 
kneel to kiss the Papal slipper. 

Shoes have played an important part in the romances of 
all ages. In our earliest childhood we delighted in the 
adventures of ‘‘ Cinderella ; Or, The Little Glass Slipper.” 
This story is older than the very language in which our 
nurses told it, and comes down to us accompanied by a 
sort of moldering and exquisite perfume from amidst the 
papyrus archives which modern science has learned to 
translate from Egyptian hieroglyphics. Pti, a beautiful 
Persian princess, was taken captive by an Egyptian gen- 
eral, who brought her, with the rest of his spoils, to his 
home on the banks of the Nile. One day, after bathing 
her lovely self in the waters of the great river, and before 
she had quite finished her toilet, Pti was startled by the 
vision of a youth as beautiful as the Sun God, who ran 
toward her from a neighboring thicket. 

The youth would have caught her in his arms, but the 
lovely Pti was a true daughter of Dian, and being swift of 
foot, escaped his embrace, leaving in her flight a tiny glass 
slipper. This the youth treasured, and through its 
medium, and with the aid of some Egyptian, Monsieur 
Claude (for with all other accessories of civilization, a detec- 
tive force and its chief cannot have been wanting to the 
land of the Sphinx), was able at last to discover its lovely 
owner. 

The Persians alone manufactured shoes of glass in those 
days ; the lovely woman was, therefore, a Persian, The 
general had brought « train of captives with him from the 
land of flowers and glass slippers. How easy the follow- 
ing of such a clew when Cupid placed the first link of evi- 
dence, the crystal slipper, in the youth’s hand! And the 
youth was no other than a prince of the blood royal, 
Ramesis IL, the original of the great statue of Memnon, 
the singing statue, which stands on the banks of the 
River Nile to-day. 

When Pti was at last found, she fled no more from her 
princely lover; but, as his wife, lived long and happy, 
and her cartouche is placed beside his in the greatest of all 
the pyramids, 

Writers and poets of all ages have used the theme of a 
woman’s shoe, from the time of Horace, who describes a 
coquettish Roman beauty of his day tightening the straps 
of her sandals about her pretty ankle, down to that of 
T. B. Aldrich, in whose ‘‘Queen of Sheba” the little 
slipper of the heroine plays so important a part in the life 
and character of the hero. i 

When Fanny Ellsler, ‘‘ the divine,” came to delight New 
York, in 1841, the late Dr. Francis Lieber, who was gravity 
itself in all his noble pursuits, having witnessed her début 
in the old Park Theatre, was anxious to see if the intelli- 
gence of the tongue corresponded to the witchery and 
grace of foot, limb and figure, 

An old admirer of the danseuse, who had known her in 
Vienna, in Dresden and in Paris, gave him a note of intro- 
duction, which the sage author of ‘* Ethics and Hermeneu- 
tics’? hastened to present. He was received with charming 
amiability, and was bewitched by what he called ‘her soft 
and flat Vienna dialect.” Some shoes were brought in, 
made after the model of those which had borne her 
through the twinkling entrechats and pirouettes of tho 
night previous, The doctor seized upon one of these 
shoes, and entreated his fair hostess to allow him to keep 
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it as a souvenir anda relic. But Fanny was inexorable, 
saying, ‘* Je n’ose pas faire des jaloux !” 

One of Ouida’s heroes drinks at an orgie, ‘‘ champagne 
from a dancer’s shoe”’; and this was often done in olden 
time in the gay parties of fashionable revelers, The 
stirrup-cup is an old custom, and as it is naturally asso- 
ciated with the boot, collectors of bric-\-brac will 
occasionally show you a drinking-glass of olden date made 
in the form of a boot. In the best work which that 
wayward, unwholesome writer has given to the world, 
**Bébé ; Or, Two Little Wooden Shoes,” the sabots of the 
little heroine are pathetically described as being worn 
thin by the long journey the poor child has made on foot 
from her far home to Paris, where has gone the hero of her 
life, taking with him her happiness and peace of mind for 
ever and for aye. 

In ‘* Later Lyrics,” a volume of poems by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, there is a poem which goes to the heart of 
all motherhood, called ‘‘Baby’s Shoes,” Indeed, the 
poetry of childhood is expressed in the pudgy little shoe, 
which speaks so tenderly of the tottering and uncertain 
gait, dear in its helplessness, Nothing is so musical as 
the trot of little feet, nothing so touching as baby’s shoes, 
Nor are the old boots and discarded slippers always 
prosaic. We cannot, however, applaud the bit of realism 
which introduces as a bonbonnitre the semblance of an 
old and patched cowhide boot in the boudoir of a lady. 
Longfellow speaks ill of the ‘‘wretch who could drink 
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wine out of a boot.” How can we commend the lady 
who would eat her sugar-plums from so vile a receptacle ! 
Shoemakers, from their sedentary habits, are said to be 
| fanatics, and often insane. 
While the French have had the reputation of being 
| always the most fashionable and artistic shoemakers, Amer- 
icans have not been left out as creators of the sock and 
buskin. New York has many an artistic shoemaker, one 
of whom is the father of a sculptor, St. Gaudens. Eastern 
Massachusetts has ever taken care of our understandings 
in more ways than one, and it would be but a feeble his- 
tory of the shoe which should leave out the story of 
Lynn. Fish, which are caught along the coast, produce a 
cheap oil for preparing the leather. Sealskins from La- 
brador and Newfoundland were the best of material for 
shoes. In 1750 a Welsh shoemaker, John Adam Dagye, 
acquired great fame in the trade at Lynn, and in 1764 the 
London Chronicle speaks of the beauty of women’s shoes 
made at Lynn. In 1788 this little town exported 100,000 
pairs of women’s shoes. During the Revolutionary War 
Lynn supplied the 
army with great quan- 
tities of shoes. In 
1855 Lynn exported 
6,000,000 of pairs of 
shoes, and more than 
half as many boots, 
reaching the immense 
sum of $4,000,000. 
Now Marblehead pro- 
duces 1,000,000 of 
shoes annually, Hav- 
eril], Danvers, Wor- 


cester, Milford, 
Abington, Quincy, 
Braintree, pour out 


shoes like raindrops. 
Lucy Larecom, a 
famous poetess, began life by binding shoes at Lynn, 
and has written a charming lyric called ‘‘ Hannah at the 
Window, Binding Shoes,” which carries poetry into a 
prosaic occupation. 

Philadelphia has an important shoe - manufacture, 
amounting to $4,000,000 a year. This city has been 
famed for the excellence of its sole-leather and morocco. 
David Mead Randolph, in 1809, took out a patent for a 
method of riveting the soles and heels to the uppers, in- 
| stead of fastening them by sewing, as had been done. 
The wooden peg now used for the fastening 
of seven-eighths of the common shoes was 
invented by Joseph Walker, of Hopkinton, 
Mass., in 1858. These pegs are produced by 
a machine, at the rate of fourteen every 
second, and go to the making of stout, cheap 
shoes. 

The sewing-machine, of course, immedi- 
ately found its way to the shoe, and now the 
‘‘uppers” are stitched by sewing - machines 
run by steam, and tended by women, in 
‘* sale” shoes, 

**Custom-made shoes” are, of course, made 
with more care than these millions for the 
million. Each customer has a separate last ; 
the soles are sewed on with waxed thread, 
and the gaiters, either with elastic sides or 
lacings or buttons, is as neat a foot-covering 
as any made in any part of the world, or in 
any age; but it is neither as picturesque, ag 
individual or as characteristic, as the papyrus 
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buskin, the senatorial calceus, the Greek sandal, the long- 
toed shoe, the cavalier boot, the Chinese monstrosity, the 
wooden shoe or the Indian moccasin. Indeed, it is the 
epitome of the nineteenth centuxy, It is commonplace, 
useful, and ‘‘ for the many.” It shows that rank has been 
leveled, that the lower classes have risen, that beauty and 
grace have given way before labor and convenience. Com- 
fortable, durable and cheap, fitted for the daily walk, and 
not the gaudy ceremonial of life, we may say that the 
wooden shoe tells the story of the iron age—of human 
progress, 

One elegance of the past we do retain. Both men and 
women wear the buckle, occasionally, introduced by the 
gay and festive Charles early in the 
seventeenth century. The shoe- buckle 
continued to be a very conspicuous orna- 
ment of the shoe, and an important in- 
dustry in England up to the time of 
George III., when it suddenly lost favor. 
George IV., when Prince of Wales, kindly 
sought to restore the buckle, for the sake 
of the suffering artisans, who were ruined 
by this change of fashion. He succeeded 
but feebly. 

Shoes worn by ladies in this country 
and in England in the last century were 
very elaborate and costly, made of bright 
silks and velvets, ornamented with gold 
and silver stars and bows with jeweled 
buckles, The famous little slipper of 
Marie Antoinette, with its lovely buckle 
and rosette, and shockingly dangerous 
high heel, has come down to modern 
fashion freighted with all the sumptuous- 
ness and tragedy of that unfortunate 
beauty. 

The buckle is very becoming to both 
the male and female foot, and is advan- 
tageous to a Summer shoe, as keeping its 
low-cut “upper” in place, 

OF all races, the Americans have the 
most beautiful feet. The Red Indian has 
a foot which the Apollo might have en- 
vied, The young American girl, “that 
swift Camilla, skimming o’er the plain,” 
treads on a delicate sole, which only 
touches the ground in two places, Water 


Her ankle is as slender as 
that of a deer, and the ele- 
gance of her foot is the des- 
pair of even a French shoe- 


a 


maker. She should never 
pinch this lovely thing, or 
deform it by wearing too high 
heels, 

Shoes have passed into 
proverbial philosophy in the 
familiar proverbs, ‘* Waiting 
for dead men’s shoes,” ‘I 
would not stand in his shoes,” 
“T prefer to be trodden on 
by the velvet slipper rather 
than the wooden shoe,” and 
the well-known superstition 
of throwing an old shoe after 
a departing bride for good 
luck is a well-known and 
most ancient fancy. The 
horseshoe has become a synonym for good luck, and for 
ease and comfort what holds such honorable place as the 
old shoe? ‘*Too big for his shoes,” not finding ‘‘any 
shoe fine enough,” are other expressions, and the scrip- 
ture gives us as a synonym for humility, ‘‘The latchet 
of whose shoe I am unworthy to unloose”— all well- 
known and eloquent tributes to the shoe. It is our point 
of contact with that dear Mother Earth, from whom, 
Antzus-like, we must perpetually renew our strength. 
Hence the importance of Shoes and their History. 
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THE GOLDEN ARROW-HEAD. 


By JANE G. AUSTIN, 


Tr is a true story, although it does not sound like it ; but 
it must be true, ior it 1s tuld in the dryest and most unro- 
mantic style, in a big, tedious book upon mining, com- 
piled for the benefit of a Congressional Committee, and 
we all know that the stories in such books are quite as 
veracious as those in the newspapers, and what can be said 
beyond that ? 

Well, then, seeing the vague outline of a fascinating 
history in the big blue-book, we made it our business to 
hunt up such legends, historical hints, and especially such 
old monastic records as are still moldily preserved in some 
of the ruinous churches and convents of Mexico, until, bit 
by bit, we have pieced out the whole story, even to the 
names of several of the personages who enacted the little 
drama we are about to set before you. 

The scene is in and about a wild mountain-pass, between 
the mine of Real del Monte and the village of Tezeyuco, 
in the broken and bandit-haunted upland regions of 
Central Mexico, 

The time is 1703, the principal personage a Jesuit 
father, called Padre Gonzalvo—a man perhaps sixty years 
of age, gray-bearded, stern-eyed, thin-lipped, tall and 
gaunt of figure, but with an expression of devotedness and 
absorption not only in his face, but in every_line of his 
form, in even the footsteps that seemed ever pressing im- 
patiently onward to more and higher labors, that attracted 
one’s admiration and sympathy in spite of the repellent 
coldness of his mien. 

Beside him walked a younger and handsomer man, his 
dress oddly compounded of a hunter’s and a monastic garb, 
his handsome face harmonizing admirably with both ; this 
was Paolo—other name unknown—friend, attendant, pro- 
tégé of Padre Gonzalvo, who, after vainly attempting to 
make a monk of him, and finding himself constantly 
foiled by the exuberant animal life which, without any dis- 
position to wickedness, seemed the ruling characteristic 
of Paolo’s existence, had accepted him, in his present un- 
defined position, as hunter, messenger, soldier of the 
mission station, with some few religious offices attached to 
his other duties, and a place in the procession on Sundays. 
Behind these two came several stout lay brothers, and an 
Indian boy acting as guide, and to bim Paolo now impa- 
tiently turned. 

*‘Mez, we ought to have come to the village before this, 
if it lies as you said.” 

**‘ Just beyond this caiion, Sefor Paolo,” replied the boy, 
in such quavering tones that the padre turned and looked 
at him inquiringly fora moment ; then asked : 

** What is it, my son? Are you afraid of anything ?” 

“Yes, father, horribly afraid !” exclaimed Mez, his face 
turning lividly yellow and his teeth chattering like casta- 
nets, ‘‘ The Tezeyucans will no doubt kill me if they can 
for bringing you here.” 

‘*But I only came to do them good—to convert their 
poor lost souls to God—to give them eternal happiness,” 
said Padre Gonzalvo, his eyes lighting with fervor as he 
looked eagerly forward through the savage and tortuous 
pass upon which they had now entered. 

** But they don’t waut to be converted, my father,” in- 
sisted the boy, naively. ‘* When I chanced upon the vil- 
lage last Summer, and told Meteal, the chief, where I had 
been all these years since my mother and I were stolen by 
the hunters, he wanted to kill me, lest I should ever go 
bick and tell the white men that I had found my people, 
and speak of Meical and his village; and it was only 


because I promised to forget all I had learned at the mis- 
sion and become a good ‘lezeyucan again that he spared 
my life, and then I ran away, and come back because I 
love Paolo and——” 

“‘Nay, my son, because you are a baptized Christian, 
and have no more part or lot with heathendom,” inter- 
posed the father. ‘‘It was the grace of God working in 
your heart that brought,gou back to us, and by that same 
grace I am sent forth to find those poor benighted friends 
of yours and give them the glad tidings of ——” 

** Father, father !” gasped the boy, pointing forward to 
a cape-like promontory projecting almost across the 
eafion, ‘They are hiding there—they have seen us!” 

**And what then? Here, get thee behind Paolo and me. 
We will go first, and show these poor savages how entirely 
we trust “ 

But at this moment, as if in fiendish sarcasm upon his 
words, a flight of arrows shot from behind the rock and 
flew hissing past the ears of the lay-brothers, who, with 
one accord, tucked their long frocks under their girdles, 
and rushed headlong down the pass, clamorously invoking 
various saints and angels to protect them. With their 
shrieks mingled one shrill cry of pain and terror such as 
never passes the lips of man or beast but in the stress of 
mortal anguish ; it was from the boy Mez, as he fell prone 
upon his face, with an arrow quivering in his heart, his 
eyes rolling in the last wild look upon sky and earth in 
which the spirit bids farewell to all tnoat it yet has seen of 
life. 

“Run, padre mio—nay, hide behind that rock !” ex- 
claimed the hunter, raising his musket to his shoulder and 
darting forward, but a second volley of arrows met him 
midway, one of which grazed his cheek, and continuing 
its course, struck Padre Gonzalvo, and sent him stumbling 
to the ground, 

** Padre mio ! wounded, killed !” shouted Paolo, rushing 
back and catching the gaunt figure of the monk in his 
arms, 

**No, no, it is nothing. Let me lie here, and make your 
escape ; they will not harm me, _ See, they are in force— 
they are coming !” 

And, in fact, the Indians, emboldened by success, were 
cautiously appearing from behind the rock, peering about 
to see if any larger force were in reserve, and brandishing 
their bows and spears above their heads with threatening 
gesture, 

Paolo caught up the musket he had 'thrown down, and 
taking deliberate aim, fired into the densest part of the 
throng, exclaiming : 

**There! Mez said you had never seen a gun! There's 
a specimen of one for you? Now, padre mio, let us see 
what legs can do for both of us,” 

And flinging one stalwart arm around the priest’s body, 
while grasping his musket in the other hand, Paolo set off 
down the cajion at a prodigious rate, the Indians remain- 
ing too much bewildered and terrified at the flash, the ex- 
plosion and the eftect of the musket-shot to pursue them, 
for the ball had buried itself in the brain of one of the 
chief warriors of the tribe, and his comrades were still in- 
specting the novel wound, so different from that of an 
arrow, when Paolo disappeared at the mouth of the cafion, 

Late the next day the little party reached the mission- 
statiou, weary, footsore and discouraged, for Padre Gon- 
zalyo, fevered with his wound, seemed very ill, and as the 


| lay brothers bore him through the chapel on his hastily- 
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constructed litter of chaparral-boughs, they muttered that 
it would be as well to lay him before the altar at once and 
begin to chant the offices for the dying. 

Paolo alone preserved his usual ec;canimity, and, so soon 
as his friend and father was safely bestowed in bed, began 
preparations for extracting the arrowhead still buried in 
the priest’s shoulder ; in this he was rather assisted than 
directed by the timid and tremulous brother acting as 
physician to the mission, and .it was the hunter into whose 
hand the arrowhead, broken from its shaft, fell as it was 
cut from the shoulder where it lay buried. 

Throwing it aside, Paolo devoted himself to binding up 
the wound and settling the patient to rest ; but when all 
this was over he turned and took up the arrowhead, exam- 
ined it curiously for a moment, then, still holding it care- 
lessly in his hand, left the room, and presently retired to 
his own little closet, where he remained shut up for some 
time, 

That night Paolo watched with the padre, saw that all 
was going on well as possible with him, both then and 
through the next day, and finally, about twenty-four 
hours from the time of his return to the mission, aston- 
ished Padre Junipero, the sub-prior, by demanding to be 
received in confession, as he was about to start on a peril- 
ous enterprise, 

The shrift was a brief one, and at the close, after receiv- 
ing absolution, the hunter, kissing the hand of the good 
old monk, said, stoutly : 

**And so you see, father, nothing 1s more likely than 
that I should leave my bones up there with poor Mez, and 
in that case you will tell the padre after he gets well, and 
you and he will pray me out of purgatory as quick as yon 
can—won’t you ?” 

‘I will pray for your bodily safety at every office until 
you return, my son,” replied the sub-prior, gently ; ‘‘and 
at the end of a month, if you have not returned, I will 
daily at Mass pray for your soul’s salvation and forgive- 
ness. And now, my son, kneel for my parting blessing.” 

A few moments later Paolo had quietly left the mission- 
house, and was rapidly retracing the path toward the 
mountains, 

Two days later, and just about the time when Padre 
Gonzalvo, sitting up for the first time, somewhat peevishly 
inquired why Paolo was absent when he was ill, a pitiable 
object limped into the village of Tezeyuco, just at the 
sunset hour, when the inhabitants, collecting about the 
doors of their lodges, and in the open space in their midst, 
devote themselves to social intercourse, and are, perhaps, 
as nearly amiable and gentle as their natural temperament 
ever permits, 

This object might have been man or might have been 
woman, might have been old, might have been young, for 
its filthy and tattered garments were of no shape; the 
head and face were bound up as if wounded, the gait was 
limping and footgore, and, altogether, our stalwart young 
friend Paolo had contrived to make himself look as de- 
crepit, harmless and absurd an object as can be imagined. 

At his sudden appearance among them, several of the 
Indians started to their feet, seized their weapons and 
sprang forward; but at a quiet word and gesture from 
their chief fell back, and suffered the strange figure to 
limp slowly into their midst, when, pausing, he stared 
vacantly around, and pointing to his discolored mouth, 
gasped hoarsely : 

** Water !” 

At another sign from the chief an old woman came for- 
ward with a wooden bowl, which she held to the mouth of 
of the sufferer, now crouching upon the ground. 

He drink eagerly, and then appearing somewhat re- 
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vived, he inquired, in the Indian dialect, for the chief of 
the village ; and, being brought before him, brokenly told 
the story of how, although, unfortunately, a white man by 
birth, he had, at a very early age, been adopted into an 
Todian tribe among the mountains further south, had 
lived in it ever since, and become so thoroughly an Indian 
as to have forgotten any home, kindred or name, other 
than that of Weetawa, which he might ever have pos- 
sessed, His present forlorn condition he attributed to a 
prolonged captivity among the northern Indians, who had 
taken him prisoner in a foray upon his own people, and 
had treated him very cruelly. He had escaped from their 
villages about a month previously, and was slowly making 
his way southward and homeward ; coming upon the ter- 
ritory of the Tezeyucans, he had resolved to ask their 
hospitality and protection for a little while, until he 
should be able to continue his journey. 

To all this story, told with various details of time, place 
and circumstance combining to give it an air of truth, the 
chief and the councilors whom he had called about him 
by a look and gesture, listened attentively and in silence. 

At the close they turned to each other, and a brief con- 
sultation took place, ending in the chief's returning toward 
the stranger, and quietly saying : 

“You are welcome, Weetawa. Eat, drink and rest 
yourself for a few days or many days, as you will. The 
Tezeyucans are rich and they are generous; they make 
you welcome ; your mat shall be spread in the lodge of 
Metcal, and his women shall feed you.” 

He signed with his hand, and the squaw again came for- 
ward, grasped the false Weetawa’s hand, and led him 
away to the lodge or wigwam of her master, for it was 
Metcal himself who had spoken. 

Pointing to a corner of the large and irregular hut, and 
tossing down an old blanket, she carelessly announced : 

‘Sleep there, Weetawa; eat this if you are hungry.” 
And thrusting a piece of coarse corn-bread into his hand, 
she departed to resume her gossip. 

‘* All right, so far, though I wish I had my share of the 
supper going on in the refectory about this time,” mut- 
tered Paolo, kicking'the blanket into a heap and seating 
himself upon it to gnaw the sour, hard bannock in his 
hand. 

**Does Weetawa like honey ?” asked a soft voice close 
beside him, and, looking up, Paolo saw in the dim twi- 
light the slender form and charming dusky face of an In- 
dian girl bending toward him, and holding out a piece of 
honeycomb on a sort of platter of birch-bark. 

Stammering some form of thanks, he rose to his feet, 
and, while accepting the gift, looked curiously at the 
giver. Young—not more than fifteen or sixteen, and very 
beautiful in the style of her own people—she was worth 
looking at, especially now, when a little shyness lent color 
ta her cheek and depth to her dark eyes. 

‘*T am Kalooma, the daughter of Metcal, and this lodge 
is my home,” explained she, as Paolo still kept silence, 
using his eyes rather than his tongue ; but, aroused by 
this innocent avowal of her own importance, the young 
Spaniard lost no time in making himself agreeable to his 
pretty hostess, and presently confided to her such a de- 
tailed and wonderful history of himself and his adventures 
as would, had they only been true, have made him in 
verity the hero Kalooma innocently believed him, The 
conversation was not ended when Layla, the wife of 
Metcal and mother of Kalooma returned, ordered her 
daughter to bed, and motioned Weetawa to his own Jair. 
The other inmates of the lodge soon followed, and in an 
hour the village was wrapped in slumber. 


The next morning Paolo began his observations, He 
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had already noticed that Kalooma’s slender wrists and 
ankles were loaded with bangles of what looked to him 
like the purest gold, purer than the arrowhead, whose 
broken bits lay carefully wrapped away in his clothes- 
chest at the mission. He now perceived that these adorn- 
ments were not peculiar to the daughter of the chief, but 
were worn by nearly every woman, and many men of the 
village, the latter almost universally wearing a tofem, or 
charm,around 
their necks, 
formed of the 
precious 
metal, 

More than 
this; he had, 
even in that 
first day, 
strayed in 
upon a sort of 
smith or ar- 
morer, whose 
din of ham- 
mering had 
attracted him 
tohis wigwam, 
and found 
him squatting 
beside a little 
charcoal - fire, 
made in a 
hole in the 
ground, and 
busily shap- 
ing, by aid of 
a rude stone- 
hammer in his 
hand, and a 
larger stone 
planted in the 
ground, just 
such arrow- 
heads as that 
which first 
had attracted 
him to Teze- 
yaco, 

Scarcely 
had he enter- 
ed the lodge, 
however, be- 
fore the smith 
turnel him 
out, forbid- 
ding him to 
intrude upon 
the ‘medi- 
cine” of his 
occu pation; 
and soon after 
Paolo per- 
ceived that a 
half-grown lad was stationed near the door, evidently as a 
sentinel. 

**They know, then, that gold is precious, and they are 
afraid lest outsiders should discover that they have a mine 
under their control,’’ murmured Paolo, as he carelessly 
walked past the armorer’s lodge, without turning his head 
that way. ‘‘And that fellow’s talking about the ‘ medi- 
cine’ of his work, showed that they think there is magic 
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about gold, and arrows made of it are sure to fly straight 
to the life. Yes, that’s about it,” 

And quite satisfied with his own theorizing, Paola 
strayed on, and presencly met Kalooma coming from the 
spring, just within the edge of the forest, with a great 
earthen jar of water balanced on her hip; taking it from 
her, he brought it to the lodge, and then applied himself 
to helping the maiden in her task of pounding maize be- 
tween two 
stones for the 
midday repast 
which Layla 
was making 
ready. 

Day after 
day passed 
by, and Paolo, 
while keeping 
eyes, ears and 
brain on the 
alert to dis- 
cover the 
source whence 
the Indians 
drew their 
abundant sup- 
ply of gold 
he saw used 
so lavishly, 
was equally 
uttentive in 
concealing the 
motive, or, in 
fact, any mo- 
tive for his 
presence in 
the village, 
assuming an 
indolent and 
careless man- 
ner and Joung- 
ing habits, 
but more 
especially a 
fondness for 
the campany 
of the squaws, 
which, while 
it brought 
him the con- 
tempt of the 
warriors, was 
perhaps the 
best means of 
disarming 
their suspi- 
cions, 

Especially 
he attached 
himself to 
Layla, a good- 
natured, stupid creature, very much afraid of her hus- 
band, Metceal, and intensely jealous of Vila, his younger 
and more favored wife. 

A little artful disparagement of this rival, some flatteries 
to herself, and some help in household matters, quite won 
| the heart of the poor drudge; and made her smile very 
graciously upon the constant presence of the stranger in 
| the lodge or in the maize-patch. 
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Several weeks had thus passed, and Paolo was begin- | 


ning to wonder if Padre Junipero would commence saying 
Masses for the repose of his soul before his return, when 
an event occurred which suddenly changed the whole cur- 
rent of the story. 

It was the day preceding the full moon of October, and 
all day long a suppressed, yet unmistakable excitement 
had pervaded the village, especially among the men, who 
collected in and about the armorer’s lodge, talking in low 
and cautious tones, and always stopping and eying the 
stranger suspiciously whenever he approached. 

Late in the afternoon Kalooma came and asked, in her 
pretty, coaxing way, if her good Weetawa would not go 
with her mother and herself into the woods to gather wild 
grapes, and although shrewdly suspecting that this was 
merely a device to take him out of the way, he at once 
consented, and the trio set forth for the somewhat distant 
valley in which they had seen the grapes ripening some 
days previously. 

Arrived at the spot, Layla applied herself industriously 
to gathering such fruit as hung within her reach, while 
Paolo climbed the trees and threw down the purple clus- 
ters to Kalooma, who stood like a Bacchante holding up 
her loose outer robe of softest doeskin to catch them, 

Later on, the young man found an opportunity for a 
confidential talk with Kalooma, while her mother was still 
gleaning such grapes as seemed better than those already 
plucked, and after a little skirmishing around the subject, 
he carelessly inquired : 

‘* What are the braves all going to do to-night, Kalooma? 
It is not a war-party, nor yet a hunting-party. So much 
I can see for myself.” 


**Hush, Weetawa—hush! You must not talk of these 


things, or we shall both be in trouble,” whispered the girl, 


glancing anxiously toward her mother. 

But Paolo, instead of heeding the warning, filliped the 
earring dangling so near his own shoulder, and said, 
lightly : 


‘**Velaylo wishes to get some more gold to offer another | 


pair of earrings to Kalooma, and he is going to-night with 
Metcal and the rest to look for it.” 


**Kalooma does not care for Telaylo or his gold,” mur- | 


mured the girl, glancing reproachfully at the lover, whom 
she imagined urged by jealousy to make this suggestion. 

Paolo’s heart leaped for joy; she had rather confessed 
than denied his theory of the gold; but he answered, 
gloomily : 

**T do not know; those who can make fine gifts are 
those whom girls like best for wooers. But perhapsd shall 
find some gold, too, among these hills, and then you will 
see what lovely things I can fashion for my beloved,” 

**But you cannot find the gold; it is all in our place, 
and nobody ever could find it without knowing, and it is 
only in the first three days of the moon that it can be 
taken, 
who come near,” exclaimed the girl, incautiously. 

**And will Telaylo and the rest stay all the three days at 
the gold mine ?” 

“Yes, they always do; and you will stay with me, and 
there will be no one to be jealous of you,” whispered 


Kalooma, turning the full splendor of her great eyes upon | 


him, and forgetting, in her loving anticipations of the three 


days’ liberty, the admissions she was making upon the | 


| Layla, whom Metcal slights. 


The Spirits guard it all other times, and kill those | 


| secret, 
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**You are better and more precious than gold—cara— 
but still I would like to deck my idol as gayly as Metcal 
will Vila when he returns ; and I would give something to 
I wish I could find the mine 
after the braves return ; 1 am not afraid of the bad spirit ; 
he could not touch me.” 

**Oh, but he would; he would tear you in pieces! I 
never will lead you to the mine to have you put yourself 
in such danger, and all to please me, bravest and best !” 

“But I tell you, my pretty one, that your evil sprit 
cannot harm me, for I have a charm stronger than any 
devil,” and Paolo drew from his bosom the little ebony- 
and-ivory crucifix Padre Anselmo had given him, with the 
injunction never to let it leave his person. 

Kalooma handled it curiously, and asked so many ques- 
tions that Paolo was led on to give her the outlines of the 
belief in which he had been trained by the worthy padre 
with scrupulous exactness. 

“Why, Kalooma, you would be a Christian if you 
listened half an hour to one of the fathers,” said he, 
finally, as he looked down into the girl’s humid and eager 
eyes. 

** Who are the fathers? I had rather listen to you than 
toany one, Would you like me better if I were a Chris- 
tian? What is a Christian ?” demanded Kalooma, all in 
a breath ? 

**Too many questions all at once, carissima ; but—who 
knows? We shall see—we shall see.” 

And for the first time some serious intention regarding 
this beautiful child, whose artless love had gradually 
wakened in his own heart a feeling stronger than he had 
hitherto known, entered the young hunter’s mind, and 
made him suddenly grave and thoughtful. 

At this moment Layla rejoined them, and the three 
walked slowly back to the village by the light of the 
hunter’s-moon now risen, broad and lustrous, above the 
Mountain of the King. 

The little town was quiet and deserted, except for women, 
old men and children ; all the braves had disappeared, anu 
one or two gossips, of whom Paolo carelessly inquired 
whither they had gone, returned only a surly and brief 
reply. 

On the night of the third day they returned as mysteri- 
ously and as quietly as they had gone, but the next day a 
great feast was held, joyful songs chanted, and all the 
women wore the beaming and contented appearance of 


| one who has helped to divide the spoils, and it was not 


hard for Paolo to make Kalooma confess that her father 
and his comrades had brought home an unusually rich 


supply of gold, and might easily have gathered twice as 


much had not the time expired in which it was safe to 
work the mine. 

And now Paolo put all his powers of coaxing and of 
argument in play, not scrupling to add a good deal of love- 
making and a good many indefinite promises for the 
future to persuade his dusky love to betray the secret 


| which, as Metcal’s daughter, had come to her knowledge, 


and which her father had bound her by the most solemn 
oath, coupled with ferocious threats, to keep absolutely 
But when a lover pleads, especially a much- 
desired and still uncertain lover, what girl ever yet found 
her father’s wishes paramount ? 

Not so fond and so untutored a maid as Kalooma, at 


subject she was bound by fearful threats and warnings to | least, to whom the fourth commandment was an unknown 

keep secret. law, and who loved with all the ardor and abandon of her 
Paolo listened with eyes down-dropped, lest their eager- | tropical nature. 

ness shoyld betray him; and as the confiding girl nestled Two days after the return of the gold-seekers from their 

closer to-his side, slid an arm around her waist and | seget expedition, Layla remarked in the lodge that she 

pressed her to him, murmuring : ' wollld go that day and gather chestnuts on the mountain, 
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**And I will go to beat the trees and help bring home 
baskets,” said Weetawa, carelessly. 

‘*And Kalooma will go to carry the other half of the 
basket,” sneered Vila; but Metcal, who discouraged all 
dissensions in his lodge, loftily retorted : 

**A girl is always well if she is with her mother. When 
Vila has a boy she will not like to be parted from him 
more than Layla from her child.” 

So the nutting-party set out just as the sun reached its 
height, and in climbing the dry bed of a mountain torrent 
Layla, stout and clumsy, twisted her foot between two 
loose stones, and could go no further. 

Kalooma comforted and pitied her, and finally said : 

‘*Rest here for an hour, little mother, and I will go and 
fill the baskets with nuts, and return. Weetawa will help 
me, and we shall soon be done.” 

Layla looked sharply into her daughter’s eyes; they 
were clear and untroubled as at three years old ; and, at any 
rate, these savage maids, like gypsy girls, are more trust- 
worthy than their civilized sisters, so the mother gave 
consent, and the lovers hastily climbed the remainder of 
the ravine, 

‘** Now is the time, Kalooma, the time of times !”” panted 
Paolo, excitedly, as they reached the plateau where grew 
the chestnut-trees. ‘ 

**To gather chestnuts ?” asked <alooma, ingenuously. 

‘*No. To show me the entrance to the mine!” retorted 
Paolo, a little impatiently. ‘*It is somewhere hereabout, 
I know, and we never shall have such another chance ; and 
you have promised, remember !” 

** But my father!” 

** He will never know, silly child. I shall come to-night 
and to-morrow night, and perhaps the night after, and 
carry away as much gold as will make us both rich for life, 
and then I shall take you and push for the mission. Once 
there, we are safe, and Padre Gonzalvo will make you first 
a Christian, and then my wife. Before you have time to 
make up the wedding-dress I shall fetch you from the 
ciudad. ; 

Kalooma raised her dark eyes to her -over’s face, read it 
attentively for a moment, and then said: 

“‘Tf Weetawa was as wise as he thinks he is, he would 
say only, ‘Do it because you love me and I love you, 
Kalooma. That would be better than the finest dress 
gold can buy in your ciudad, of which I know nothing.” 

** You are right, Kalooma, and Iama fool. Well, do it for 
love of Weetawa, who loves you and wants you for his wife, 
and let me kiss your beautiful red lips just once.” 

‘No; that is not the way with chiefs’ daughters among 
the Tezeyucans,” replied Kalooma, proudly. ‘‘ When we 
are married—if that day ever comes—we shall see. Now, 
listen, Weetawa. We are going over this little narrow 
ledge of rock, and then along the face of that cliff which 
looks as if only a mouse could pass it, You shall go first, 
and look neither to the right nor to the left. ' I shall come 
after you, and just as I reach that thorny bush this side of 
the great oak-tree, I shall drop this string of wampum 
down a narrow little gully you will never notice. I shall 
not know that I have dropped the wampum, and shall not 
look after it; but to-night, when all are sleeping in the 
village, you can steal out and look as much as you like. If 
you see a pile of stones in front of a stump of a tree—— 
What was that ?” 

** What, my darling ?” 

‘*T saw something—somebody—up above there on the 
mountain, We are watched.” 

‘Nonsense, child! Your own fears make shadows to 
frighten you. See, lam going on, and you must follow 
bravely as you can.” 
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He strode away as he spoke, crossed the sort of natarsl 
bridge spanning the ravine, and held his way gallantly 
along the shelf-like path beyond, gazing about him at once 
carelessly and keenly, but seeing nothing strange or 
alarming, unless it was the slight waving of the tops of 
some birches upon the mountain-side, as if an animal 
were brushing past them. 

But the next instant he was overtaken by a shriek from 
Kalooma, and the words, ‘‘ Down, Weetawa—fall down !” 
followed in the next breath by the whistling of an arrow 
as it flew close past his ear on a line that would have 
pierced his brain but for the start he had given on hearing 
Kalooma’s cry. 

The next instant he was bounding back, but was met by 
another arrow, which, better aimed than the first, struck 
just above the eye, inflicting a shallow wound, from which 
the blood streamed down, almost blinding him, but not 
before he had seen Telaylo spring out of the ravine, brand- 
ishing the wampum-chain aloft, and heard him shout to 
the flying Kalooma to stop and listen to him, or he would 
have her burned for a traitor the next day in sight of the 
whole village. 

The threat, waich he knew to be no idle one, the pain 
and murderous throbbing of his wound, and the full confi- 
dence that Telaylo would never fail on his third shot, 
wrought Paolo’s blood to ths boiling point, at which self- 
preservation becomes not only a law, but a delight of 
human nature; and without further delay he fitted an 
arrow to the bow he could use as well as any Indian, 
dashed the blood from his eyes long enough to take a full 
aim, saw that Telaylo was just an instant behind him in 
doing so, and pulled the tough bow-string to his ear just 
as the Indian fitted his to the notched end of his arrow. 

The second of difference in readiness meant life and 
death to both men, for as Paolo discharged his weapon he 
fell upon one knee, leaving the Indian’s arrow to whiz 
harmlessly over his head, while his owa buried itself deep 
in his rival’s heart, settling for ever the jealousy and bitter 
hatred that had made that heart a torment to its owner for 
many weeks, and had sent him out that bright morning to 
spy and follow upon the trail of the lovers. 

Without waiting to see more than the spring and 
forward fall, that told how well his shaft had sped, Paolo 
bounded back across the bridge, and upon Kalooma’s 
flying footsteps with such desperate speed that he caught 
her up just as she leaped down into the ravine, at whose 
lower end her mother was awajting her. 

Catching her by the robe, and gasping for breath, il 
was fully a moment before he could ejaculate : 

**Wait! You must not go back !” 

** But I must, I must!” sobbed Kalooma. 

‘Then you lose me, for I shall never return to Teze- 
yuco, They will find Telaylo to-night. Stop, they must 
not find your wampum in his dead hand, I shall go back 
and get it, and then I shall make a bee-line for the mission, 
and reach it by to-morrow’s noon. Will you come with 
me, Kalooma, or will you say good-by? Hark! your 
mother is calling; she is coming! She must have seen 
Telaylo pass this way! Decide quickly, child. Come 
with me and be my wife, or go to meet your mother and 
know nothing of what has become of me. I will secure 
the wampum, at any rate, that Telaylo shall not betray 
you, even in death. Choose !” 

“T will come with you, Weetawa,” 


replied the girl, in 
a low voice, and with her face wan and rigid as death, but 
still with a glitter in her eyes that told of the resolute 
warrior blood in her veins. 

‘‘Kalooma! Kalooma !” shrilled the voice of the mother 
as she hobbled her painful path up the ravine, and the 
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girl made a despairing gesture of farewell and love toward 
the sound, and then laying her hand in Paolo’s, suffered 
him to lead her rapidly away. 

‘*Now, sweetheart, hold you that direction, and walk as 
fast and as far as your little feet will carry you, while I 
run back for the wampum, and I will overtake you in the 
first half-mile,” directed Paolo; and his bride, already 
adopting the meek obedience of the Indian wife, only 
bent her head and proceeded rapidly in the designated 
direction, 

Paolo, meantime, sped back to the spot where he had 
seen his rival’s body fall, and searched for it in eager 
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SPEKE AND KING M’TESA. —‘‘SPEKE CAUGHT HIS UPRAISED HAND, AND DEMANDED THE POOR VICTIM’S LIFE,.’’—SEE NEXT PAGE. 


haste, It was not to be seen! The short, crisp herbage 
was stained deep with blood, and the twigs were torn and 
bent as if by some frantic death-clutch, but that was all. 

A little way off the bank suddenly broke away in the 
deep ravine, where Kalooma had intimated that the en- 
trance to the gold mine was to be found, and Paolo, 
carefully approaching the edge, looked over. The dark 
and sullen depths kept their secret, however, and if the 
dying man in his last agony had, indeed, fallen over that 
sharp descent, his body had hidden itself in the broken 
clefts of the rock, or might even have flung itself down 
into the cavernous mine, whose secrets Telaylo had de- 
fended even to the death. 


THE GOLDEN ARROW-HEAD. 
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However it might be, Paolo had no time to determine ; 
with Kalooma already on her way toward the mission, her 
mother already searching for her, and, after a brief, per- 
plexed pause, the hunter, casting one last glance around, 
sprang once more across the bridge and along the path he 
had poiated out to Kalooma, 

Late in the next day Father Anselmo’s heart was made 
glad by the unexpected reappearance of the spiritual son 
whom he had counted as dead ; nor was he at all sorry to 
receive a new convert in the beautiful and charming bride 
whom he had brought with him. 

The baptism and the wedding took place in one day, 
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with much simple festivity and rejoicing, and, after somo 
months of training by old Dolores, the mission house- 
keeper, Kalooma was pronounced a most able and promis- 
ing assistant to that worthy dame’s failing powers. 

Puolo’s wound above the eye proved more serious than 
was supposed, and so weakened his sight as to keep him 
confined to the house for some months ; but as soon as it 
was healed he set forth, in spite of all Kalooma’s en- 
treaties, on another secret expedition to find the opening 
of the gold mine. 

The spot was reached and without discovery, but judge 
of poor Paolo’s chagrin in discovering that the whole face 
of the spot had been altered past recognition, 
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Trees had been felled, great rocks prized over, earth 
thrown in, until the ravine was changed into a broken 
level, with no possible access to its depths, except by the 
labor of.many men for weeks, and perhaps not then. 

Doubtless the Indians had contrived some other en- 
trance to the mine for their own benefit; but Paolo, ina 
long night’s search, eould gain no clew to it, and with 
morning light crept away, a sadder and no wiser man than 
he had arrived, 

Nor was the secret ever divulged, nor is it to this day. 
Many other traditions go to confirm this, and make it 
almost a matter of certainty that there did once, and prob- 
ably does still, exist a gold mine near Real del Monte of 
wonderful richness and extent; but no man can pretend 
to have a clew to its vicinity, and the only specimen of its 
ore ever produced to the public was the broken arrowhead 
which Paolo laid upon the altar of the little mission 
church as a thank-offering at the birth of his first boy. 


SPEKE AND KING M’TESA, 

Kiya M’resa, the most despotic of all African poten- 
tates awaited Speke’s arrival with impatience, and a large 
escort was sent to meet him. A delay having arisen, 
further messengers were sent to hasten his approach, who 
told Speke that the King had caused fifty big men and 
four hundred little ones to be executed, as he believed his 
subjects were anxious to prevent the visit of the white 


man. 

Approaching toward the palace of the King, Speke was 
surprised at its extraordinary dimensions, consisting of a 
collection of gigantic huts such as he had never before 


seen in Africa. In these huts the four or five hundred 
wives of the King resided, and flocked to the doors to joke 
and laugh together as the traveler drew nigh. Speke was 
struck with the astonishing neatness and order of the 
whole place: the huts were beautifully thatched, and 
fenced with the tall, yellow reeds of the tiger-grass, while 
all the courts between the huts were strewn with mats and 
rushes in patterns, and kept with scrupulouscare. Court- 
iers of high degree and decorous dress advanced to meet 
him, and the band played a ‘‘selection of music.” The 
explorer was desired to sit down outside the palace to 
await the arrival of the King; but this he declined to 
do, and returned to his own hut until the King should 
be ready. 

On his second visit he found M’tesa, a young man of 
about twenty-five, sitting on a red blanket, which formed 
his throne, in a state hut. The men in attendance were 
stooping low, cringing and prostrating themselves before 
the monarch, but Speke would only be received in ac- 
cordance with the usages in his own country. This was a 
bold stroke, but it determined all his future relations with 
M’tesa. He was requested to stand in the sun to await the 
King’s leisure to confer with him ; instead of doing so he 
put on his hat, sat dowr on his own chair, and quietly 
put up his umbrella, Never in the memory of mortal 
man had such a thing been known, and every courtier 
counted it as a moral certainty that the traveler would be 
led forth to instant execution. But he was not; his firm- 
ness and happy audacity prevailed ; he had won the heart 
of the King, and henceforth they were as brothers, 

He found M’tesa to be the incarnation of despotism and 
tyranny, and his reign a reign of terror. The lives of all 
his subjects, from the highest to the lowest, were in his 
hands, and when fancy seized him he did not hesitate to 
kill as many as he would. His wives were legion, and 

sarcely a day parsed that Speke did not see one or more 
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of these unhappy creatures dragged off to execution, no 
one daring to raise his voice on her behalf. On one occa- 
sion, at a picnic, when the King was accompanied by a 
selection of wives from his harem, one ventured to pluck 
a fruit and offer it to her lord. It was intended to please 
him, but he took it as an offense, and ordered her to 
death. Immediately she was surrounded by the page-boys 
—hundreds of whom are kept to look after the women and 
to run errands—boys who are always on the run, and are 
killed if they dare to walk. As soon as these little black 
imps threw their cord turbans around her she attempted 
to beat them off, but failing, cried out in anguish to Speke 
to help and protect her. 

M’tesa was about to strike her down with a thick stick, 
when Speke, whose blood was roused by this appeal to 
him by name, rushed at the tyrant, caught his upraised 
hand, and demanded the poor victim’s life. It was a 
wonder he did not lose his own, but the whole affair 
seemed to afford only amusement to the capricious chief, 
who failed to see what difference a life more or less could 
make, and he therefore ordered the woman to be released. 
It was obvious, however, that Speke could not, with im- 
punity, interfere in domestic matters, and this appears to 
have been the only instance in which he was instrumental 
in saving a condemned life. 

It was a most painful thing for him, detained as he was 
month after month at the Court of Uganda, to witness the 
terrible sacrifice of life. He occupied his time, however, 
in teaching the young King, who showed great aptitude 
in learning. Amongst other things he tanght him to 
shoot. One day M’tesa, having loaded a carbine with his 
own hands, gave it to a page, and told him to go out and 
shoot a man in the outer court, which was no sooner done 
than the boy returned to announce his success, ‘‘ with a 
smile of glee such as might be reflected in the face of a boy 
who had just robbed a bird’s nest or caught a trout!” 


THE HISTORY OF MONEY. 


Tre most ancient records of coined money carry us away 
to the other side of the world—to the great empire of China. 
The early history of Chinese currency is principally known 
to us through a treatise, ‘‘ Wen-hien t’ung K’ao ; Or, The Ex- 
amination of Currency, by Ma-twan-lin, a great Chinese 
scholar, born about 1245, In early and uncivilized times 
various objects have served as a standard of value, In 
the early Canada and in New Netherland, as still in the 
extreme north, beaver-skins were used in this manner. 
Maryland and Virginia estimated values, even of young 
women sent over for wives, on tobacco, the currency of 
those colonies. In ancient Europe cattle were the usual 
medium of exchange; whence, as every one knows, the 
word pecunia. In the Zendavesta the payment of phy- 
sicians is calculated in the same way ; but comparatively 
few, perhaps, realize that when we pay our /ee, we aro 
doing the same thing, for the word /ee is the old word 
vieh, which, as we know, in German still retains the sense 
of cattle. In Africa and the East Indies shells are, and 
long have been, used for the same purpose, We even find 
indications that shells once served as money in China, be- 
cause the words denoting buying, selling, riches, goods, 
stores, property, prices, cheap, dear and many others refer- 
ring to money and wealth, contain the ideographic sign 
denoting the word shell, Indeed, Wangmang, about 14 4.p., 
attempted, among other changes, to bring into circulation 
five different varieties of shells of an arbitrary value. In 
this country wampum, or porcelain, as the French called 
it, beads made of clam-shells, were a recognized currency, 
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the hyagua shells served the same purpose, 

A curious illustration of the passage from a state of 
barter to the use of money is found in the fact that, pieces 
of cloth and knives having been used as in some measure 
a standard of value, almost as gray shirting is even now, | 
so the earliest Chinese coins were made to resemble pieces 
of cloth or knives, and there are two principal kinds of | 
coin—the pu coins, roughly representing a shirt, and the 
‘ao coins, which are in the form of a knife. These curi- | 
ous coins are said to go back four thousand one hundred 
years, and to have been made in the year 2250 B.c. 
itar-shaped coins also at one time circulated (if I may use 
the expression) in Persia, But these forms were, of 
course, very inconvenient, and tho Chinese soon arrived 


at the opinion that money, which was intended “to roll | 


Scim- | 


round the world,” should be itself round. 


A curious feature of Chinese coins, the nail-mark, ap- | 
. . . . . . ' 
pears to have originated in an accident very characteristic | 


of China. In the time of Queen Wentek, a model in wax 


of a proposed coin was brought for her majesty’s inspec- | 


tion. 
one nail, aud the impression has, in consequence, not only 
been a marked characteristic of Chinese coins for hundreds 


of years, but has even been copied on those of Japan and | 


Corea. 


Not only did the Chinese possess coins at a very early | 


period, but they were also the inventors of bank-notes. 
Some writers regard bank-notes as having originated about 
119 z.c., in the reign of the Emperor Ou-ti, but the evi- 
dence is not conclusive. 

True bank-notes are said to have been invented about 
800 a.p., in the reign of Hiantsoung, of the dynasty of 
Thang, and were called feytsien, or flying money. It is 
curious, however, though not surprising, to find that the 
temptation to over-issue led to the same results in China 
as in the West. The value of the notes fell, until at length 
it took 11,000 mim, or £3,000 to buy a cake of rice, and 
the use of notes appears to have been abandoned. Subse- 
quently the issue was revived, and Tchang-yang (960-990 
A.D.) seems to have been the first private person who 
issued notes. Somewhat later, under the Emperor Tching- 
tsong, sixteen of the richest firms united to form a bank 
of issue, which emitted paper money in series, some pay- 
able every threo years, 

The earliest mention, in European literature, of paper, 
or rather cotton money, appears to be by Rubruquis, a 
monk, who was sent by St. Louis, in the year 1252, to the 
Court of the Mongol Prince Mangu-Khan, but he merely 
mentions the fact of its existence. Marco Polo, who re- 
sided from 1275 to 1284 at the court of Kublai-Kban—I 
do not know whether in 


“The stately pleasure doma 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea”’— 


gives us a longer and interesting account of the note 
system, which he greatly admired, and he concludes by 
saying, ‘‘Now you have heard the ways and means 
whereby the great Khan may have—and, in fact, has— 
more treasure than all the kings in the world. You know 
all about it, and the reason why.” 

But this apparent facility of creating money led, in the 
East, as it has elsewhere, to great abuses. Sir John Man- 
deville, who was in Tartary shortly afterward, in 1322, 
tells us that the ‘‘Emperour may dispenden als moche as 
he wile with outen estymacioum, For he despendeth not, 
ne maketh no money, but of lether emprented, or of 
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‘and the white settlers adopted it. On the Pacific coast | papyre. .,. For there and beyonde hem thei make no 


In taking hold of it she left on it the impression of | 


| are extensively used. 
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money, nouther of gold nor of sylver, And therefore he 
may despende ynow and outrageously.” The Great Khan 
seems to have been himself of the same opinion, He ap- 
pears to have ‘‘despent outrageously,” and the value of 


the paper money again fell to a very small fraction of its 


| nominal amount, causing great discontent and misery, 


until about the middle of the sixteenth century, under tho 
Mandchu dynasty, it was abolished, and appears to have 
been so completely forgotten, that the Jesuit father, Ga- 
briel de Magaillans, who resided at Pekin about 1668, 
Observes that there is no recollection of paper money 
having ever existed in the manner described by Marco 
Polo ; though two centuries later it was again in use, 

It must be observed, however, that these Chinese bank- 
notes differed from ours in one essential—namely, they 
were not payable at sight. Western notes, even when not 
payable at all, have generally purported to be exchange- 
able at the will of the holder, but this principle the 
Chinese did not adopt, and their notes were only payable 
at certain specified periods, 

Various savage races are, we know, in the habit of bury- 
ing with the dead his wives, slaves or other possessions, 
So also in Greece, it was usual to place a piece of money 
in the mouth of the deceased, as Charon’s fee. In China, 
also, paper money is said to have been similarly treated. 
It was, we are informed, sometimes burnt at funerals, in 
order that the dead might have some ready money to start 
with in the world of spirits, 

At the same time, in finance, as in many other matters, 
the Chinese, though they anticipated the white races, hava 
not advanced so far. Their system of currency is not 
archaic, and banking appears to be but little developed. 
Deposits, which constitute the life-blood of banking, are, 
we are told, exceptionals Bills circulate, or are bought 
and sold at the exchanges in Pekin and other cities, but 
Chinese banking seems almost to confine itself to issuing 
and repaying bills. Moreovér, though the Chinese pos- 
sess, and have so long possessed a coinage, it is only suit- 
able to small payments, and in all large transactions ingots 
These ingots have no public stamp, 
although they often bear the mark of the maker, which is 
sometimes so well known that a verification is dispensed 
with, 

In their financial and banking arrangements the Japan- 
ese seem to have been much behind the Chinese, ‘They 


| had, indeed, a form of paper money. The Daimios, or 


feudal lords, in various districts, issued little cards repre- 
senting very small values, In the museum of Leyden is 
one of those issued in 1688. The bank-notes, however, 
never reached a high state of development. 

Money seems to us now so obvious a convenience, and 
so much a necessity of commerce, that it appears almost 
inconceivable that a people who created the Sphinx and 
the Pyramids, the temples of Ipsamboul and Karnac, 
should have been entirely ignorant of coins. Yet it ap- 
pears from the statements of Herodotus, and the evidence 
of the monuments themselves, that this was really the 
case, As regards the commercial and banking systems of 
ancient Egypt, we are almost entirely without information. 
Their standard of value seems to have been the ‘ outen,” 
or “ten” of copper (94-96 grammes), which circulated 
like the «3 rude of the Romans by weight, and in the form 
of bricks, being measured by the balance. It was ob- 
tained from the mines of Mount Sinai, which were worked 
as early as the fourth dynasty. Gold and silver appear to 
have been also used, though less frequently. Like 
copper, they were sometimes in the form of bricks, but 
generally in rings, resembling the ring money of the 
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ancient Celts, which is said to have been employed in Tre- | king kneeling, holding a bow and arrow. 


land down to the twelfth century, and still holls its own 
in the interior of Africa, This approximated very nearly 
to the possession of money, but it wanted what the Roman 
lawyers called *‘the law” and ‘“‘the torm.” Neither the 
weight nor the pureness was guaranteed by any public 
authority. Such a state of things seems to us very incon- 


venient but, after all, it is not very different from that | 


which prevails in China even at the present day. The 


first money struck in Egypt, and that for the use rather of 


the Greek and Pheenician merchants than of the natives, 
was by the Satrap Aryandes, 

In ancient Babylonia and Assyria, as in Egypt, the pre- 
cious metals, and especially silver, circulated as uncoined 
ingots. They were readily taken, indeed, but taken by 
weight and verified by the balance like any other merchan- 
dise, The excavations in Assyria and Babylon, which 
have thrown so much light upon ancient history, have 


afforded us some interesting information as to the commer- | 


cial arrangements of these countries, and we now possess a 


considerable number of receipts, contracts,and other records | 


relating to loans of silver on personal securities at fixed 


rates of interest ; loans on landed or house property ; sales | 
of land, in one case with a plan ; sales of slaves, etc. These | 


were engraved on tablets of clay, which were then burnt, 


M. Lenormant divides these most interesting documents | 


into five principal types: 1. Simple obligations, 2. Obli- 
gations with a penal clause in case of non-fulfillment. 
One he gives which had seventy-nine days to run. 
3. Obligations with the guarantee of a third party. 
4. Obligations payable to a third person, 5, Drafts 
drawn upon one place, payable in another. He gives the 
following illustration of one of these letters of credit : 


“Four minas fifteen shekels of silver (credit) of Ardu- 
Nana son of Yakin upon Mardukubalussur son of Marduk- 
balatirib in the town of Orchoe. Mardukbalatirib will pay 
in the month of tebet four minas fifteen shekels of silver 


to Belabalidiin son of Sennaid, Our, the 14 arakh-samna 
ia the sscond year of Nabonidus, King of Babylon.” Then 
follow the names of witnesses. Nabonidus lived about 


550 z.c, 


These Assyrian drafts were negotiable, but from the | 
nature of things could not pass by endorsement, because, 


when the clay was once baked, nothing new conld be 
added, and under these circumstances the name of the 
payee was frequently omitted. It seems to follow that 
they must have been regularly advised. It is certainly 
remarkable that such instruments, and especially letters 
of credit, should have ‘preceded the use of coins, The 
earliest banking firm of which we have any account is said 
to be thatof EgibiandCompany. Several documents and 


records belonging to this family are in the British | 


Museum, They are on clay tablets, and were discovered 
in an earthenware jar found in theneighborhood of Hillah, 
a few miles from Babylon, The house is said to have 
acted as a sort of national bank of Babylon, The founder 
of the house, Egibi, probably lived in the reign of Sen- 
nacherib, about 700 n.c. This family has been traced 
during a century and a half, and through five generations, 
down to the reign of Darius. As regards the Hebrews, 
Mr. Poole tells us there is no distinct allusion to coined 
money in the Old Testament before the return from Baby- 
lon, Shekels, of course, are often mentioned, but the 
word, like our pound, denotes a weight as well as a coin, 
and in the older Scriptures shekels was nsed in the former 
sense, ‘The earliest distinct mention of coins in the Bible 
is supposed to refer to Persian money, the word ‘‘ drachm,” 
which appears in the King James version, heing a mistake 
jor “daric,” These ‘‘darics” huvye on the obverse the 
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The reverse 
shows a rude incuse, . They were probably struck in the 
| fifth century z.c. 

At a much earlier date, indeed, we read in the King 
James Bible that Abimelech gave Abraham ‘‘a thousand 
pieces of silver” in expiation of his treatment of Sarah ; 

| and, again, that Joseph was sold to the Ishmaelites for 
‘twenty pieces of silver.” But in both these cases it will 
be observed that the word ‘ pieces” is in italics, and thero 
is much doubt about the word ; in the Septuagint it is 
‘**shekels,” 

Considering the zeal and suecess with which the Jewish 
race subsequently devoted themselves to commerce and 
finance, it is remarkable how small a part these profes- 
sions play in the early history of the race, One type of 
the ancient shekels has on the obverse, in Hebrew, 
“Shekel of Israel, year 4,” above a chalice; on tho 
reverse, “‘ Jerusalem the Holy triple city.” Some numis 
matists ascribe these coins to Ezra. The first Jewish coins 
were apparently struck by Simon the Maccabee, under a 
grant from Antiochus VII. 

The earliest coinage in the Western world fs generally 
ascribed to Pheidon, King of Aigina, who has also the 
great merit of having introduced the use of weights and 
measures, According to Herodotus, however, we owe this 
invention of money to the Lydians probably in the reign 
of Gyges, about 700 n.c. The question turns very much 
on the date of Pheidon, in reference to which there is 
great uncertainty, Some writers have carried him back to 
895 .c., while others endeavor to bring his date to 660 3,c. 
The claims of the Lydians have recently been advocated 
by eminent authorities, In either case the honor rests 
with the Greek race, 

The early coins form an interesting transition between 
the metallic ingots which previously performed the func- 
tions of currency and true money. Thoseof Lydia are not 
round, but oval, with an official stamp indicating their 
| weight and giving their legal value; the Adginetan silver 
| staters also imitate the elongated form of the earlier period, 
and are even more irregular than those of Lydia, Still 
they possess more of the character of a true coinage, in 
having been struck on a block, 

In the following illustrations of ancient coins a silver 
coin in the British Museum, ascribed to Pheidon, is shown, 
On the one side is an incuse square, or punch mark, and on 
the other a tortoise—the symbol of the Pheenician goddess 
of the sea and trade. Oneof the other figures, representa- 
tive of the Lydian coins, is supposed to be the earliest 
known, It is perhaps of the time of Gyges, but certainly 
not later than Ardys. Many of these ancient coins have 
been found in the neighborhood ot Sardes, They havea 
device on one sie only, the other being occupied by the 
incense square, which is the admitted sign of the earlier 
condition of the earliest coins, 

**'The masses of metal,”’ says Rawlinson, ‘‘ prepared for 
coinage were originally placed upon an anvil with a 
rough excrescence protruding from it, having for its object 
to catch hold of the metal while the impression is made by 
means of a die placed above and struck with a hammer. 
This excrescence, a mere rude and rough square at first, 
which gradually improves, being first divided into com- 
partments, and then ornamented with a pattern, until 
gradually it becomes a second device, retaining, however, 
to a late date its original square shape on the coins, The 
quatratum incusum is of the most archaic type, having 
neither pattern nor divisions, and presenting the appear- 
ance which might be produced by the impression of a 
broken nail.” 

The Greek coinage, however rude at first, soon acquired 


a beauty and perfection surpassing all our modern efforts. 
The staters, for instance, of Philip and of Alexander, the 
coins of Syracuse and Metapontum, present to us the most 
lovely female faces and deities—perfect models of human 
beauty. Animals also are admirably represented, not 
only the horse, the lion, etc., but other smaller creatures, 
as the harvest-mouse on an ear of wheat on a Metapontum 
coin, and even insects, as, for instance, the praying mantis. 
The heads on the earliest coins represent gods and god- 
desses, the first human head being that of Alexander the 
Great on a coin of Lysimachus, and even in this case the 
great conqueror is represented in his divine character as 
descended from Jupiter Ammon, which is indicated by the 
ram’s horns, 

It would not, however, be fair to modern mints to at- 
tribute the comparative poverty of modern coins to want of 
skill. It is a great convenience that coins should lie flatly 
one on another, and the greater boldness of ancient coins, 
however it may add to their beauty, necessarily rendered 
this impossible. Not only were the Greek coins admirable 
for their beauty, but they were also made of pure metal 
and full weight, offering in this respect a striking contrast 
to those of most other countries, There were, however, 
of course, exceptions. Thus the money of Phocwa was 
notorious for its bad quality. 

In ancient Greece, as now, the right of coinage was a 
prerogative of the sovereign. And here we find a curious 
difference between the Basileus and the Tyrannus, The 
former coined in his own name, but the Tyrannu, how- 
ever absolute, never did so; their money was issued in the 
name of the people. 

Coins are, of course, very instructive from an historical 
point of view. Nevertheless, they did not for a long time 
admit on their coins any allusions to contemporary events, 
and then only in an indirect manner. Almost the only 
exception is the enormous gold- piece struck by Eucra- 
tides, King of Bactriana, of which the French possess the 
only known example. The fact that it is just equal to 
twenty staters does not prove that it was ever intended to 
serve as a coin, against which its size must have been a 
great objection. Moreover, it would appear that very few 
specimens were struck. Indeed, there is some reason to 
suppose that the French example is the only one ever 
made, as the die appears to have been broken in striking 
it. Neither the Greeks nor the Romans had any name for 
a “medal” as distinguished from a true coin. 

In Greece, the original business of bankers seems to 
have consisted in changing money for foreigners, but they 
soon commenced banking and allowing interest on deposits, 
We are incidentally informed that the father of Demos- 
thenes kept part of his fortune with one of these Trape- 
zite, or bankers. Some of them enjoyed considerable 
credit. Pasion, for instance, we are told, was well known 
and trusted all over Greece. The ordinary rates of interest 
were very high, and will not at all bear comparison with 
those of the present day, as they ranged from ten to 
thirty-seven per cent.; but the risks also must have been 
extreme, and, notwithstanding this large rate of interest, 
their profits seem to have been small, Even Pasion’s 
business is said to have been worth but $2,000 a year, 
which appears scarcely credible. 

The Greek bankers seem to have been as much notaries 
as bankers, and a large part of their business consisted in 
witnessing contracts between others; they seem, however, 
to have possessed a document not very dissimilar to our 
check, They were acquainted with letters of credit, and 
had even invented a form of endorsement. 

The earliest Roman coins are said to have been struck 
either by Numa or by Servius Tullius, They were of 
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bronze or copper, silver not being used till the first Punic 
war, 269 B.c., and gold some sixty years later. Even 
under the earlier emperors the different provinces and 
colonies had their own coins, and it was not until the time 
of Diocletian that one coinage was established for the 
whole empire. For a long period, indeed, every great 
Noman family had the right of coining denarii with their 
own device, though precautions were taken to preclude 
any tampering with the weight or fineness, 

The first step in the degradation of the coinage was 
effected by the celebrated Flaminian law. This unfor- 
tunate error naturally opened the door to further debase- 
ment, Nevertheless, it was not till the time of Nero that 
any further steps were taken in this direction. He low- 
ered the aureus, and reduced the denarius from one- 
eighty-fourth to one-ninety-sixth of a pound, increasing 
the alloy at the same time from five to ten per cent. 
After this, though the aureus remained stationary for 
some time, the denarius rapidly fell in value. 

Although the great Roman families were long permitted 
to coin under certain precautions, this was, nevertheless, 
not caly under the supervision, but in the name of the 
State, The first coins were not inscribed, but afterward 
they generally bore the legend ‘* Roma,” not as a geo- 
graphical expression, but as a recognition of sovereignty. 
The same feeling which rendered the Greeks so long 
reluctant to put any human head on their coins, influenced 
the Romans also; to have done so would have indicated a 
claim to sovereignty, which, under a republic, would, of 
course, have been totally inadmissible, During the earlier 
period of Roman history, indeed, such coins were un- 
known. 

In the year 58 3.c., M. Aimilius Scaurus represented 
himself on a small scale, in the act of receiving the sub- 
mission of Aretas, King of the Nabatheans, We find, also, 
Marius, Sylla and Pompey, on their triumphal cars, but 
not even they ever ventured to put their likenesses on the 
coins. This feeling extended with still greater force to 
female heads. Even the representations of the women 
belonging to the imperial family under the earliest em- 
perors were not only posthumous and commemorative, but 
were, moreover, at first introduced under the disguise of 
goddesses, Thus Julia was represented os Diuna, Tibe- 
rius, in honor of his mother, Livia, attached her features 
to heads of the goddesses Pietas, Justitia, and Salus 
Augusta, Agrippina was not satisfied with this, and 
placed herself on coins with her husband Claudius, though 
she did not venture to have one struck with her own effigy 
alone, The rule was first broken by Drusus, who struck 
coins in honor of his wife Antonio. 

The Greeks appear to have introduced banking into 
Italy, at least if we may judge from the fact that in early 
Latin writings most of the words relating to banking and 
finance are of Greek origin, and were gradually replaced 
by Latin words. The bankers in Rome soon became of 
great importance, and the old Roman comedies contain 
many allusions to them—not always, indeed, of a very 
complimentary description, although their professional 
honor stood very high. 

It has been mentioned, as an indication of the unpopu- 
larity of Gaulish bankers, that when the revolt of Vercin- 
getorix took place the houses of the bankers were first 
attacked, But surely another explanation may be given. 
Moreover, the extortion of high interest was not confined 
to bankers. Pompey, we are informed, lent money at 
fifty per cent.; Brutus, and Cato himself, at forty-eight 
per cent. The rate of interest in Rome as elsewhere iu 
ancient times was, in fact, excessive. There was, however, 
no legal rute till the law of the Twelve Tabies, It was then 


THE SOMERS ISLAND PIECE, 


fixed nominally at eight and three-fourths per cent. 
Subsequently, in the time of Cicero, it was raised to twelve 
per cent. at which it continued until it was reduced by 
Justinian to four per cent. for ‘‘illustrious’’ persons, for 
those engaged in commerce six per cent., and eight per 
cent. in other cases, 

We are told that all money transactions were carried on 
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NEW ENGLAND SHILLING. 


clear how the Roman bankers kept their accounts. We 
may hope that we shall ere long know more about 
Roman banking, because the house and archives of a 
Pompeian banker—Lucius Cecilius Jucundus—have re- 
cently been discovered. 

By general consent, gold, silver and copper have been 
the metals used as money. 


Iron, indeed, is said to have 


THE MARIA THERESA DOLLAR—A PIECE COINED FOR A HUNDRED YEARS FOR CIRCULATION IN AFRICA. 


through the intervention of bankers, and that they kept 
the aecount-books of their customers. But however this 
may be, the system of banking does not appear to have 
been very thoroughly developed, because when Cicero 
sent his son 
Marcus to com- 
plete his educa- 
tion at Athens, he 
wrote to Atticus 
to inquire if it 
would be pos- 
sible to procure 
a letter of credit 
on Athens, or 
whether it would 
be necessary for 
Marcus to carry 
money with him. 
The later Roman 
law contains 
numerous pro- 
visions relating 
to banks. It 1s 
JAPANESE COINS, by no means 


been used in Sparta under the laws of Lycurgus, but in 
this case there is no reason to suppose that it was ever 
coined. It seems to have been used, as it was, according 
to Cesar, amongst the ancient Britons, in the form of 
bars. 

Pollux mentions that the inhabitants of Byzantium in 
ancient times used iron for coins instead of copper, and so 


| have the Japanese ; but this metal is much too heavy for 


convenience, Coins of tin are reported to have been 
struck by Dionysius of Syracuse, and subsequently in 
Gaul, but they appear to have been almost immediately 


AMERICAN TRADE DOLLAR FOR THE CHINESE TRADE. 


abandoned again. Cast coins of this metal were in use 
among the ancient Britons, 

Glass seems to have been likewise at one time used for 
subsidiary coinage in Egypt and in Sicily. Platinum was 
tried in Russia, but was found unsuitable; lead is still 
used in Burmah; nickel in Belgium, the United States 
and Germany ; and in 1869 and 1870 nickel pence and 
halfpence were struck for Jamaica, In addition to the 
commercial uses of coins, they are important from an his- 
torical point of view, and also in giving us authentic 
portraits of many interesting persons—Czsar, Cleopatra, 
and many others. 

The high rates of interest which prevailed in former 
times, of course, were very injurious to commerce, and 
naturally provoked unfavorable criticisms, which, however, 
were by no means confined to usurious rates, but often 
extended to any charge 
whatever for interest. 
Indeed, the idea that 
there is some wrong 
about charging interest 
for the use of money is 
not the least remark- 
able or disastrous of the 
various prejudices 
which have interfered 
with the happiness and 
comfort of man. The 
supposed axiom that 
pecunia non parit pecu- 
niam, the misapplica- 
tion of certain texts of 
Scripture, and the sup- 
posed interests of the 
poor, all contributed to 
the same error, Thus 
in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, 1571 (13 Eliz. 
cap. 8), an act was 
passed : against. usury 
and ‘‘corrupt chevis- 
ance and bargaining by 
way of sale of wares,” 
which were declared to 
have abounded ‘‘to the 
importable hurt of the 
Commonwealth,” de- 
claring usury to be for- 
bidden by the law of 
God, in its nature sin, 
and detestable, Quaintly 
enough, however, this 
was in the first instance 
limited to five years, but 
subsequently (39 Eliz. 
cap. 18) it was contin- 
ued, on the ground that 
it was found by experience ‘‘to be very necessary and 
profitable to the Commonwealth of this realm.” 

In Mohammedan countries, notwithstanding that interest 
is expressly forbidden in the Koran—or rather perhaps toa 
certain extent in consequence of that prohibition—the 
ordinary rate is three or four times as high as in Europe. 
In England, after the Conquest, as in most other Christian 
countries at that time, interest was expressly prohibited 
both by civil and ecclesiastical law; while as the Jews 
were allowed under the Mosaic dispensation to charge in- 
terest to strangers, the business of money-lendixg fell 


naturally into their hands, Subsequently a similar privi- | depositors received a credit on the bank's bcoks equal to. 
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lege was accorded to the Italian or Lombard merchants— 
from whom, of course, Lombard Street, still the centre of 
banking, derives its name. 

In the reign of Henry VIIL. a statute was passed legal- 
izing interest to the extent of ten per cent., under James 
1, it was lowered to eight per cent., under the Common- 
wealth to six per cent., and in the time of Queen Anne to 
five per cent., and the usury laws were not altogether 
abolished till 1839. 

In Scotland, interest was altogether illegal until the 
Reformation. In 1587 it was legalized up to ten per cent. 
In 1633 the legal rate was reduced to eight per cent., and 
in 1661 to six per cent. In Ireland interest was forbidden 
until 1635, when it was legalized up to ten per cent., re- 
duced in 1732 to six per cent. In 1839 it was rendered 
legal to charge a higher rate of discount than five per 
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cent. in England. According to the Code Napoléon, six 
per cent, was the highest legal rate on commercial loans, 
and five per cent. on those on real property. 

In the United States, again, the rate is fixed by law, 
and varies in the different States, being, for instance, eight 
per cent. in Alabama and Texas ; seven per cent. in South 
Carolina, Georgia, Michigan and Wisconsin ; five per cent. 
in Louisiana; and six per cent. in most of the other 
States, It is unnecessary to say that these restrictions are 
quite inoperative. 

We are generally told, in histories of banking, that the 
first national bank was that of Venice, founded in the year 
1157 ; but this institution was not at first, in any sense, a 
true bank. The State being deeply involved in debt, its 
creditors were formed into a corporation, and the debts 
made transferable, like our consols. It was not until 1587 
that the institution began to take money on deposit. The 
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the actual weight of the bullion placed there, which the 


bank undertook to keep intact in its vaults, and to repay | 


to the depositors at any time, or to transfer to any one 
else, 

The earliest real bank was that of Barcelona, founded 
in 1401. In this case the city funds were made responsi- 
ble for any moneys intrusted to the bank, which not only 
received deposits, but exchanged money and discounted 
bills. The Bank of Amsterdam was founded in 160%. 
The so-called bank of St. George, at Genoa, dates to 1407, 
but does not appear to have done genuine banking busi- 
ness until 1675. The bank of Stockholm, which com- 
menced in 1668, was the first bank in Europe to issue 
bank-notes. 

English coinage is far more ancient than their banking 
system. Before the Roman conquest they were already 
acquainted with the art of coinage, which appears to have 
commenced in Kent about 200 to 150 n.c., and to have 
spread over the southeast of England, to Devonshire on 
the west, and northward as far as Yorkshire. The princi- 
pal mints appear to have been at Camulodunum and Veru- 
lamium. The original coins were copies of Gaulish imita- 
tions of the sfaters of Philip of Macedon, which have a 
head of Apollo on one side and a chariot and horses on 
the other. Gradually, however, the execution became 
worse and worse, as shown in the illustrations, until at 
length mo one looking at one of these coins for the first 
time would be able to tell which side was meant for the 
head of Apollo and which for the chariot and horses. The 
fact that the dies were much larger than the coins assisted 
in contributing to this result. Some of the coins are in- 
scribed, and in ono series we find the name ‘‘ Cun,” short 
for Cunobeline, the Cymbeline of Shakespeare,’ from 
whose name one learned antiquary bas absurdly supposed 
that our word ‘‘ coin” was derived.’ 

After the conquest the native British coinage was re- 
placed by Roman coins, great numbers of which have been 
discovered, After the departure of the Romans, the 
Saxons, about the sixth century, commenced striking 
stycas, or half-farthings, and sceattas, from which comes 
our proverbial expression, ‘‘ paying one’s shot.””~ 

The mode of reckoning by pounds, shillings and pence 
was introduced in Saxon times, the pound being a pound 
of silver, though the penny, the one two-hundred-and- 
fortieth of a pound, was the largest silver coin actually 
struck, 

The “penny” is the most ancient representative of 
Saxon coinage. The name first appears in the laws of 
Ina, King of the West Saxons, who began to reign in 688. 


The figure of Britannia was copied from a coin of Anto- | 


ninus, 

The mark, originally Danish, was introduced by Alfred ; 
it contained at first one hundred, and afterward one hun- 
dred and sixty, pennies, It was never struck, but was 
only a money of account. Throughout Norman times the 
halfpenny and farthing were, as a rule, not separate 
coins, but halves and quarters of the penny very neatly 
cut. Though some Saxon halfpence are known, these 


coins were not struck in any quantity till the reign of | 


Edward I. The gold coins recommenced under Henry 
IIL, who coined gold pieces intended to pass for twenty 
pence. Edward IIL. struck gold florins, current for six 
shillings. This coin being found inconvenient, he issued 
the ‘“*noble,” sometimes called ‘‘rose noble,” worth six 
shillings and eightpence, or half a mark. This, with its 
half and quarters, was the only gold coin till the ‘‘angel ” 
of Edward IV. 

Groats and half-groats were introduced by Edward ITI. 
They received their name from the French “gros,” a large 
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piece. It was one of the charges against Wolsey that he 
put his cardinal’s hat on the money struck in the archie- 
piscopal mint at York. The “shilling” was first struck 
by Henry VIII, ‘The silver crown, half-crown and six- 
pence commenced under Edward VI. The sovereign of 
twenty shillings was first struck by Henry VIL The 
guinea commenced under Charles IL, in 1663, and was so 
called from the Guinea gold from which it was made; it 
was withdrawn in 1815, when the sovereign and half-sov- 
ereign were again issued. In the Middle Ages the coin- 
age was constantly deteriorated by having the edges 
clipped, now prevented by the milling of the edge, a pro- 
cess first used in 1560. The unsatisfactory state of the 
coin led to the use of ‘‘tradesmen’s tokens,” 

The pound sterling and its relation to the silver coinage 
was not finally fixed until 1717. Gold was not adopted as 
a legal standard of value until 1816. The ‘‘ mint price ” of 
silver is 5s, 6d. an ounce troy—i.e., the ounce of silver is 
coined into 5s. 6d, The ‘‘standard” of silver is thirty- 
seven parts of silver to three of copper. . The sovereign is 
composed of twenty-two parts gold and two copper. An 
ounce of gold is therefore coined into £3 17s, 10}d., which 
is generally termed the mint price of gold. 

We sometimes hear surprise expressed that there should 
be a fixed price for gold. Gold, it is said, should be al- 
lowed to follow its market price. But when we aro told 
that the mint price of gold is always £3 17s. 10d an 
ounce, all that is meant is that an ounce of gold is coined 
into £3 17s, 10}d. The price of gold is fixed in gold, 
or, in other words, sovereigns are always of the same 
weight. Sir Robert Peel asked his opponents the well- 
known question, ‘‘ What is £1?” and the simple answer 
is, that £1 is a certain quantity of gold, verified by the 
stamp of the mint. 

There appears to be much uncertainty as to when, or by 
whom, coins were first struck in Ireland and Scotland. 
As regards the former country, they are never mentioned 
in the Senchus Mor, which is said to have been compiled 
about A.p. 440, in which, when the precious metals are al- 
luded to, which is but rarely, this is always by weight. 
Such is, indeed, the case, even to a much later date. 
Thus, in 1004, Brian Boroimhe offered twenty ounces of 
gold on the altar of St. Patrick, at Armagh, though coins 
are said to have been in use as early as the ninth century, 
The earliest Scotch coins are supposed to belong to the 
time of Malcolm III., about 1050 a.p, 

The derivation of the words relating to money and com- 
merce are interesting and instructive. ‘‘ Pecuniary ” takes 
us back to the times when value was reckoned by so many 
head of cattle. The word ‘‘money” is from moneta, be- 
cause in Rome coins were first regularly struck in the 
temple of Juno Moneta, which again was derived from 
monere, to warn, because it was built on the spot where 
Manlius heard the Gauls approaching to the attack of the 
city. ‘*Coin” is probably from the Latin cuneus, a die or 
stamp. Many coins are merely so-called from their weight, 
as, for instance, the pound, the French livre, Italian lira ; 
others from the metal, as the “aureus”; the ‘‘ rupee” 
from the Sanscrit ‘‘rupya,” silver; others from the 
design, as the angel, the testoon, from teste or téte, a 
head ; others from the head of the state, as the sovereign, 
crown; others from the proper name of the monarch, 
such as the Daric, from Darius, the Philip, Louis d’or, or 
the Napoleon. 

The dollar, or thaler, is short for the Joachimsthaler, or 
money of the Joachims Valley, in Bohemia, where these 
coins were first strack in the sixteenth century. Guineas 
were called after the country from which the gold was ob- 
tained, and the “‘franc”’ is an abbreviation of the inscrip- 


tion Francorum Rex. The ‘‘sou” is from the Latin soli- 
dus, The word shilling appears to be derived from a root 
signifying to divide; and in several cases the name indi- 
cates the fraction of some large coin, as the denarius, half- 
penny, farthing, cent and mill. The pound was origin- 
nally not a coin, but a weight, and comes from the Latin 
pondus, The pound was originally a pound of silver, 
which was divided into 240 pennies. The origin of the 
word penny is unknown. Some have derived it from 
pendo, to weigh, but this does not seem to be very satis- 
factory. 

Early English bankers seem to have been all goldsmiths 
as well as bankers. Even Alderman Backwell, who lost 
£295,994 16s. 6d., when the Exchequer was closed by 
Charles IL, was a retail jeweler, and Pepys records on 
December 24th, 1660: “I went to chuse a payre of can- 
dlesticks to be ready for me at Alderman Backewell's,” 
Mr. Price, in his interesting paper on ‘‘ Early Goldsmiths 
and Bankers” gives several accounts current appertaining 
to this period, and still in existence at Messrs, Child’s. 
The oldest of English banks are probably Messrs, Child’s 
and Messrs. Martin’s, 

In the reign of Elizabeth there was a goldsmith named 
John Wheeler, from whom the business passed to William 
Wheeler, Junior, and subsequently into the hands of their 
apprentices, Messrs. Blanchard & Child, whose names 
appear in the ‘Little London Directory, 1677.” Sir 
Francis Child, called by Pennant the father of the pro- 
fession, is said to have been the first to lay aside entirely 
the goldsmith’s business and become a pure banker in our 
sense of the term. The ‘‘Grasshopper,” in Lombard 
Street, claims to have been the place of business of Sir 
Thomas Gresham, though his actual residence was in 
Bishopsgate. In the directory of 1677 it was occupied by 
Messrs. Duncombe & Kent, from whom it descended to 
Messrs. Martin. The Bank of England was’ founded in 
1694, 

The Somers Island piece is regarded as the earliest coin 
struck for America. The Pinetree pieces, coined in Mas- 
sachusetts, were, in fact, the first assertion of colonial in- 
dependence, the right to coin money being always regarded 
as the act of the sovereign power. A New England dele- 
gate, taken sharply to fask by King Charles IL, adroitly 
pretended that the tree was the royal oak, and placed on 
the coins in compliment to Charles himself. 

Among the curiosities of money are coins struck to use 
out of the country and not in it. Among these are the 
Maria Theresa dollar, which is so well established as a 
standard in East Africa that it has been coined for more 
than a century always in the same form. It circulates in 
Africa, and is seldom seen in the empire over which Maria 
Theresa ruled. The trade dollar of the United States is 
another example. It is struck for the foreign, and chiefly 
for the Chinese, trade, and is not current in the United 
States, The very Government that issues it refuses to take 
it as money. 

Besides the New England coins, pieces were struck by 
Lord Baltimore for Maryland, and Virginia boasts a piece, 
Daring the Revolution, and soon after, several States 
issued pieces, and some were struck for the whole country. 
After the adoption of the Constitution a mint was estab- 
lished, and our regular coinage dates back to 1793, an 
Act of Congress of April 22d, 1792, having established a 
mint, and a cent being the first piece struck. 

New England resorted to the issue of paper money to 
meet the loss of a disastrous and unsuccessful expedition 
against Canada, and other colonies followed the example. 
During the Revolution, Conerags issued paper money, the 
“Continental Currency,” whicA ultimately becanre worth- 
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less after three hundred millions of dollars had been cir- 
culated. 

The oldest American bank was the Bank of North 
America, projected by Robert Morris, and incorporated 
by Congress in 1781. 


MY SISTER ELLEN. 


By Resecca S, NICHOLS, 


Sister Exten, I’ve been dreaming 
Of a fair and happy time; 
Gentle thoughts are round me gleaming, 
Thoughts of sunny girlhood’s prime. 
Oh, the light, untutored fancies, 
Images so quaint and bold— 
Outlines dim of old romances, 
Forming childhood’s age of gold! 
Eternal Spring was then above us, 
Sunshine cheered our every path; 
None then knew us but to love us— 
Winning ways sweet childhood hath, 


Thou art little Nelly, looking 

Up into my anxious face, 
I thy childish caprice brooking, 

As thy merry thoughts I trace; 
See thy dreamy blue eyes glancing 

From thy founts of light and glee, 
And thy little feet go dancing 

Like the waves upon the sea! 
Tossing from thy snowy shoulder 

Golden curls with witching grace, 
Charming every new beholder 

With thine arch, expressive face, 


Sister Ellen, I’ve been dreaming 
Of some lightsome Summer eves, 

When the harvest-moon was beaming 
Softly through the dewy leaves— 

How among the flowers we wandered, 
Treading light as Summer air ; 

Looking upward, how we pondered 
On the dazzling glories there | 

We were children then together, 
Though I older was in years ; 

And life’s dark and stormy weather 
Seemed like April’s smiles and tears. 


“MAGIC NUMBERS AND PERSUASIVE SOUND,” 


Ir is related of Frederick Chopin that his power with 
the pianoforte was such that he could hush the pupils of 
his father’s school even in theiremost unruly moments. 
One day, when Professor Chopin was out, there was a 
frightful scene. Barcinski, the master present, was at his 
wit’s end, when Frederick, we are told, happily entered the 
room. Without deliberation he requested the roysterers 
to sit down, called in those who were making # noise out- 
side, and promised to improvise an interesting story on 
the piano if they would be quiet. All were instantly as 
still as death, and Frederick sat down to the instrument 
and extinguished the lights. He described how robbers 
approached a house, mounted by ladders to the windows, 
buat were frightened away by a noise within. Without 
delay they fled, on the wings of the wind, into a deep, 
dark wood, where they fell asleep under the starry sky. 
He played more and more softly, as if trying to lull chil- 
dren to rest, till he found that his hearers had actually 
fallen asleep. The young artist crept out of the room to 
his parents and sisters, and asked them to follow him with 
a light. When the family had amused themselves with 
the postures of the sleepers, Frederick sat down again to 
the piano and struck a thrilling chord, at which they all 
sprang up in a fright. 
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THE LETTER “‘S’’; OR, THE JOCELYN SIN.—‘‘ WINIFRED BROKE AWAY FROM HIM AND STOOD LIKE A TIGRESS AT BAY—THEN TURNED 


ON MARIE, 


‘IT IS FALSE, I say! 


BERNARD IS NOT DEAD!’”’ 


THE LETTER “S”; Os,. THE JOCELYN SIN. 


By INDE. 


Cuarren IX,— Tue Honor or a Woman, 


Wuen Fulke followed Madamo Frissae and General | your brain,” she added, sarcastically, as he tore open the 
Jocelyn from Bernard’s chamber, he descended to the | envelope. ‘‘ What is it ?” she laughed, tauntingly. ‘‘ Does 


library, now his usual haunt. The morning mail was 
heaped on the table, and almost before he observed it, 
Madame Frissae tripped in, with her characteristic absence 
of ceremony. 

**My letters,” she said, smiling, ‘‘and here. Why, you 
have not opened this telegram, laid on the very top to 
attract attention. Your penchant for your Winifred turns 

Vol. XIV., No. 1—5. 


it say while Bernard lives Winifred cannot be yours ? 
Take my advice, Monsieur Stupid. My eyes have a 
knack of divining hidden things. Take my advice. Don’t 
question that assertion too closely. Ignorance is such a 
delightful penumbra when one is resolved to succeed by 
some means, whether fair or foul. Don’t ask that splendid 
young Hercules why Winifred cannot be yours while 
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Bernard lives. It don’t matter to you their whys and 
wherefures; she must be yours. If she never tells you 
what claim he has, how can you be expected to know 
what is the matter ?” 

He handed her the telegram, and the telegram spoke for 
itself in the pithy language of words thut were paid for : 


“The Arcturus sails at sunrise October 7th.” 


She raised her eyes in mute inquiry. He had that ugly, 
sinister smile on his lips. 

“*The Arcturus is Bernard Jocelyn’s vessel, and Bernard 
Jocelyn still has time to catch her before she sails.” 

** Bon!” she exclaimed. ‘That is better than we hoped 
for. It relieves the difficulty, perhaps, forever. But”— 
Marie looked at him suspiciously—‘are you quite sure 
that this is his ship, Arcturus? The papers and his ad- 
vices stated that his vessel would sail October 28th. Ic 
there not a mistake, and would he not have been the 
person informed of the change?” She was bending a 
sharp scrutiny upon him, but Fulke’s homely countenance 
seldom changed its saturnine affrontery. He bore the 
scrutiny without flinching. ‘How is it that you have 


this telegram, instead of the person most concerned ? | 


How is it that you are acting as confidential friend of your 

detested enemy ?” And Marie was at no pains to conceal 

her suspicion of the message so singularly opportune. 
“Simply because I have made repeated inquiries—and 


because this is in reply to a message sent last night. You | 


don’t seem to believe me, Madame Frrissae ?” he said. 

**T have no faith in anybody,” she retorted. ‘I don’t 
believe in any man, when things ran counter to his inter- 
ests. However, this falls in with your interest so marvel- 
ously that I still doubt it. If I were concerned I would 
assure myself of the truth. But, on the contrary, in this 
matter I prefer to tako your word, and believe that the 
Arcturus sails at sunrise.” 

Fulke walked to one of the bookcases, and taking down 
a volume, opened to a shipping-list, and handed it to her. 

“You sec, there are two vessels of that name, One isa 
whaler, now absent on a four years’ whaling expedition in 
the Polar seas; the other is the vessel now fitting for 
Arctic exploration. With all due deference to Madame 
Frissae’s French wits, it would be hard for me to deceive 
anybody on this point, would it not ?” 

Fulke stretched out his hand and rang the bell as he 
asked the question, which Marie only answered by an in- 
credulous shrug of her shoulders. 

“Take this telegram to Mr. Jocelyn. Tell him his 
uncle directed the inquiry made,” he ordered, as the serv- 
ant appeared. ‘Tell him, also, that the express leaves 
the station at half past eleven, and that it is his uncle’s 
desire that he will not lose a moment in securing his posi- 
tion. Moreover, as he is not in a state to travel alone, say 
tuat General Jocelyn has engaged the attendance of John 
Devey, the sailor staying for the last few days at the 
porter’s lodge. Devdy himself, yon may tell Jocelyn, is 
employed on the Arcturus.” 

The servant took the tolegram and left the room. 
he did so Marie glanced up, inquiringly. 

** Mon Dieu! You have your arrangements quite per- 
fect for ten minutes’ notice,” she commented. 

“*T knew the vessel would sail to-day or to-morrow, and 
1 had no idea of giving him too much notice. Fortu- 
nately, Winifred has just gone for her morning ride ; she 
never returns before twelve ; by that time Jocelyn will be 
thundering along in the express to town, and we will see 
then whether Winifred is mine or whether she is bis,” and 
despite the success crowning his efforts, the scowl of jeal- 
ous rage darkened again on Fulke’s countenance, 


As 
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«She laughed at me this morning ; she will do it again, 
she will do it at any time, and I detest her,” Marie spoke, 
musingly. ‘I don’t know any surer way of being re- 
venged on one’s worst enemy than by having her marry 
you.” 

“It don’t matter what you think,” rudely rejoined 
Fulke, ‘On that point 1 am determined. Uncle Hugh 
must compel Winifred to be my wife, or I will put the ac- 
knowledgment—signed by his own name—of the crime 
committed twenty years ago—I say I will put it into the 
hands of the detectives, and they will soon unearth the 
hidden iniquity, and make him pay the penalty of the 
law.” 

She tapped impatiently on the table as he spoke, listen- 
ing disdainfully. 

** What a fool! You don’t remember that both of them 
—your ‘Vinifred and Bernard—have told you that while 
Bernard lives she cannot be your wife.” 

‘Tut! She shall! Hehas no authority to prevent her. 
I say she shall! I don’t believe his cursed boasting,” was 
the angry, answer. 

Marie Frissae flung down her letters, impetuously. 

“I do! Monsieur Stupid, as certainly as I stand here. 
Bernard Jocelyn spoke truly when he said Winifred could 
not be your wife while he lived. It was no boasting.” 

“What was it?’ he demanded, facing her sharply. 
** Have done with your confounded riddles,” 

“It was truth! It was sacred truth !” slowly rejoined 
the Frenchwoman, gazing fixedly at him. 

The sullen aspect changed, an angry alarm surged into 
his face, a baffled, murderous, bitter wrath and terror and 
astonishment, 

“Do you mean —’ 

** Peste! I mean nothing—nothing,” she broke ia, rap- 
idly. ‘‘I have teld you to ask no questions, So take the 
grande refuge of ignorance, I have warned yon to let their 
words go without an explanation, and I have warned you 
to remember that it is quite possible that your handsome 
Jocelyn may have taken steps to make his word good- - 
that while he lives Winifred can marry no one else—but 
you are not bound to know that; they have never given 
youareason. You are free to act without asking embar- 
rassing questions, Do you see, Monsieur Stupid ?” 

Fulke’s atrocious temper was almost beyond control. 
He paced the floor in long strides, striving to speak, and 
striving not to ask the question on his tongue’s end, and 
yet he comprehended her insinuation. 

**General Jocelyn shall suffer for this cursed fooling. 
T have no love for them, and I am not going to stand by 
tamely and see that braggart carrying Winifred off before 
my eyes. I am not going to be made game of, when I 
have their very lives in my hand, I tell you, madame, if 
I can’t marry Winifred, I can send Hugh Jocelyn to the 
gallows.” 

The Frenchwoman tossed her head in derisive scorn. 

** How will that harm Bernard, or prevent his marrying 
Wioifred and having the money as well the beauty ?” she 
demanded, coolly. 

‘You are against me, like all the rest,” he ejaculated, in 
a ferocious despair. 

*‘No, no; I am only wise. Listen—I care for Hugh 
Jocelyn solely. I care not a sou for the girl Winifred. 
| If it gives General Jocelyn peace for you to marry Wini- 
| fred, you are to do it.” 

‘‘How ?” he demanded, sulkily. 
| meaning aright, she can’t marry me.” 
Madame Frissae smiled, a wily, wary smile. 
“If my suspicion is correct,” she said, altogether with- 
ont the excited gesture and fiery vivacity peculiar to her, 


“Tf I take your 
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‘there are two ways of getting around the grand impedi- 
ment, and one thing for you to do,” 

“What is it? Speak, can’t you ?—speak !” eagerly 
ejaculated Fulke. ‘‘I will move heaven and earth to 
marry that git] The more she hates me, the more I am 
set on having her, I tell you, Madame Frissae, I will 
not be balked. What am I to do?” 

‘Here are two chances for you,”’ began Marie, standing 
perfectly still, her whole attention concentrated upon what 
she was saying. ‘Both require some patience. If what 
I believe falls out to be true, Bernard leaves Winifred sud- 
denly, without notice of where or how long he is gone, 
with no provision for emergencies, his hold upon her un- 
declared. That is desertion. Where a husband deserts a 
wife, the law gives a remedy—divorce. But that involves 
a scandal, There is another chance. Bernard leaves 
Winifred without a word; he goes on a long, dangerous 
expedition; he is ill, Bernard may never return. Who 
ever returns from those expeditions? Which will you 
abide by ?” 

“The desertion,” he said, pitilessly ; ‘tit is the surest 
—shortest,” 

“It is longest; it is always doubtful,” she returned, 
coolly. ‘*Monsieur Stupid, that magnificent Bernard is 
still in danger ; he ought to be quiet—free of agitation and 
dolefully tranquil for months,” 

“Ay, if that is necessary he won't live a fortnight,” and 
once more the sinister triumph rushed into the repulsive 
countenance confronting her. 

‘“Why ?” she asked, the self-same suspicion in her 
voice, 

He took another turn across the floor, then stopped 
before her. 

‘*Madame Frissae, I will let you decide for me in this 
case, Iam not in the habit of asking advice; but don’t 
you understand ? Llove this girl to madness——” 

“Ah, it is quite the same thing if you hate her to mad- 
ness,’ satirically interrupted the Frenchwoman, with a 
very unmitigated aversion in her expression. 

‘‘She is the most beautiful creature I ever beheld.” 

“Eh? Mon Dieu! I wish she was not so beautiful. 
She is the image of her mother,” again interrupted Marie. 

‘‘And you hated the mother?” queried Fulke, curi- 
ously, 

‘“‘T hated her for good cause, I hated the mother, and 
I hate the daughter,” she hissed through her set teeth. 
“T will give Hugh Jocelyn peace and serenity; but I will 
purchase it with this girl. It is just; she owes him that 
much, and she shall pay the debt. What a grudgeI have 
against her mother and her mother’s child !” 

Fulke smiled grimly. 

“T trust you. What sense you have, and what genius! 
Tell me what you advise; I will listen ; and there is no 
other woman in the universe whose chatter I would let 
weigh against my own wishes or plans,” he said, reluctant 
admiration in the tone—admiration wrung from him by 
the open, reckless animosity, the long nursing of a jealous 
detestation quite as vindictive as his own, 

‘You must wait,” she rejoined, tapping the table with 
her thin, skinny finger at the end of every sentence, 
“You must press no explanation—she will not offer it to 
you. She will take alarm for her father; she will conceal 
itfrom you. If Bernard dies you can marry her next day, 
you need not know his relation to her. If he lives, force 
the explanation, and force her to make a plea of desertion. 
There, mon Dieu; my head aches with thinking, Zenez.” 

“I think I understand,” slowly responded Fulke, grow- 
ing sinister again, ‘It will be difficult to prove his death 
tu her satisfaction, but Devéy shall do it.” 
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‘* Not while you hold your threat over her father to ter- 
rify and bully her,” answered Marie, ‘But understand, 
monsieur, this time the compact is with me. The day 
you marry Winifred Jocelyn you surrender that fool’s bar- 
gain Hugh Jocelyn signed into my hands, and your lips 
are sealed for ever. If you break that——” 


“What will you do ?” demanded Fulke, 
She leaned nearer, and put the bright-colored lips to his 
‘* Kill you!” were the two words hissed through his 


ear. 
brain. 

‘There, now,” she laughed, derisively, as he started and 
recoiled a step ; ‘*don’t be frightened. The dear general 
shall have peace; and there is the carriage and your 
villainous-looking sailor, Ah! I am sure that princely 
Bernard, with his courtly ways and grand seigneur look, 
will never, never come back and go to the conservatory to 
seek beauty and fragrance. How enchanting it is to be 
rich ! Adieu, Monsieur Savage.” 

And the Frenchwoman tripped away through the great 
hall, with its busts and portraits, to the drawing-room, 
through which the aroma of flowers drifted with subtle 
sweetness. She wandered around the conservatory, pluck- 
ing a few blossoms, always bright and deeply colored, 
fastening them deftly into her raven-black hair and in the 
lace at her throat. Possibly their freshness may have 
contrasted painfully with her somewhat withered and 
faded beauty. This touch of nature revealed the touch 
of ash, the human effort to restore God-given tints; but 
she never suspected it. 

Catching her own reflection in one of the great mirrors 
of the drawing-room, Marie smiled complacently upon the 
new dress, the new jewelry, and marvelous cosmetics, 

‘**Ah, yes,” she exclaimed, nodding at the gaudy little 
image in the mirror, ‘‘I am almost as good as new. I 
might almost rule as I once did, I have learned such 
wisdom. Ah me! what a terrible pily one can’t have 
beauty and wisdom at the same time! What a sad pity 
that one comes just as the other leaves! We could carry 
the universe with beauty and wisdom, too, Ah! that 
blessed cosmetic! it does almost as well as nature itself—if 
that jealous little diable was not at such pains to tell them I 
painted. The artful minx! That is the last straw. To 
say I painted !” and Marie shook her tiny tawny fists at the 
figure in the mirror, angrily. ‘Eh, it is wonderfal how 
pretty women areslandered. Think of the girl telling her 
father and Bernard that I painted, when, God knows, it’s 
the merest touch of rouge on my cheeks and the faintest 
tint of carmine to my lips! And 4s for the little hint of 
pearl-powder to whiten me up, and the exquisitely fine 
shadow of penciling to define a blue vein or two and darken 
one’s brow, it’s sheer malice—cruel malice to call it paint- 
ing. One detests such slanderous tongues. Such eyes as 
mine are worth an artist’s skill to deepen their effect. She 
will find that I can use them to do execution yet. I can 
use them at least to see that the slanderous creature has 
cheated them all. She has married that beautiful Bernard, 
but she shall not have him. The slanderous wretch! to 
say that I painted because I used a little harmless rouge 
and cosmetic. Ah, the evil of this world, it even affrights 
Marie Frissae |” 

She ceased abruptly deploring the wickedness of fallen 
humanity, and ran to the window as Bernard Jocelyn 
slowly descended the stone steps, and, entering the car- 
riage, sank back on the cushions, wearily. His face was 
flushed and excited. He lifted his hat courteously as 
Marie wafted him a kiss from the tips of her fingers and 
called out a coquettish ‘*Adieu, dear Bernie—adieu— 
adieu |” 

He buttoned his overcoat closely, and smiled in the 


nervous, half-agitated way peculiar to invalids venturing 
abroad before being sufficiently strong or restored. 

** Handstome as a prince,” she ejaculated, watching the 
carriage drive rapidly away with the patrician-looking gen- 
tleman leaning back on the cushions, his eyes bright and 
cheek feverish with suppressed excitement. Opposite him 
the bloated, and, as the Frenchwoman had told Fulke, 
‘*vaillainons-looking” sailor, Devéy, sat upright, appar- 
ently unaccastomed to th luxury of silken cushions. 

** Ciel!” muttered the vivacious watcher at the drawing- 
room window, ‘I fancy, Monsieur Bernard, that in twenty- 
four hours you will wish you had not taken that ogre, 
Fulke, at his word, and rushed off so impetuously. 


matter who suffers. Fulke has had a long interview with 
Devéy, and he is such a tiger one can’t manage Fulke,” 
and gathering another daintily arranged bouquet of rare 
exotics, the Frenchwoman sauntered out of the drawing- 
room up-stairs, , 

Instead of going to her own room, she turned toward 
the apartment occupied by Bernie. The doors stood open, 
» 2nd a mulatto valet was moving about, gathering up the 
various coats, hats and sundry garments scattered about in 
the hasty departure of the invalid. Her keen glance 
rested on a letter lying on tho table, and before the pre- 
occupied servant was aware of the lady’s presence, Marie 
held the billet in her own tenacious, claw-like fingers, 

**T beg your pardon, madame,” the man said, in some 
confusion. ‘‘ Marse Bernie said as I was to gib dat letter 
to Miss Winifred ; I promise it sho’, and he gib me a dol- 
lah fo’ doin’ of it, en Miss Winifred was to gib me a dollah 
mo when she gets it.” 

Marie laughed pleasantly. 

** Your master does not wish Miss Winifred to have this 
letter, Wilson, but you shall have your dollar, and I will 
hand this to General Jocelyn. Miss Winifred is to marry 
Mr. Fulkerson very soon, and your master does not wish 
her to receive letters from Mr. Jocelyn—you shall have 
your dollar; here it is now, and half a dollar more for 
doing your duty ;” and dropping the coins into the man’s 
hand, Marie dropped the letter with its boldly written in- 
scription—‘‘ Miss Winifred Jocelyn”—dropped it into a 
pocket, under her ruffles and frills, and strolled away 
with a virtuous air of doing a righteous thing. 

**Now, bress God !” ejaculated Wilson, standing stock 
still; ‘ef dat ain’t de brassiest thing I ebber seen dis 
many a day. Ole marse nebber knowed a bressed thing 
about dat letter, I’m sartain sho’, en Marse Bernie he done 
gimme dis yere brown cloth suit en blue neck-hankercher, 
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Yes, | 
there is something wrong about this matter, and Hugh | 
knows noting. But if it gives Hugh peace, it don’t | 


Marie Frissae tripped to her chamber with the billet 
| penned in the last hurried moments before Bernard quitted 
Jocelyn Hall—the only adieu to his unsuspecting Wini- 
fred, secure in the trim little pocket. ‘* This would tell 
the story,” she said, drawing it therefrom, and examining: 
the seal curiously. ‘I refrain from giving it to Hugh fu: 
his own sake ; it will or will not confirm my suspicion. [5 
it wise to act in the dark ? is it diplomatic to permit an 
| admirable opportunity of ascertaining the truth to escape 
_you? Clearly it is not—clearly my duty to my friend re- 
quires me to open this letter ; and then the girl told him I 
painted—slandered me grossly, because of my ha: imiess 
cosmetics, Yes, she saidI painted. I will read the letter !” 
The Frenchwoman broke the seal with « vindictive jerk, 
a vengeful glitter in her black eyes. 
‘* Winifred, my darling wife,” it began. 
** Tenez ! just as I said,” ejaculated Marie, aloud. ‘* The 
hypocrisy of that pretty mamselle is aprulling.” 


* By some strange contradiction my orders are again altered. 
My vessel sails at sunrise to-morrow. I have just time, by trave!- 
ing all night, to reach her an hour before she sails. My love, ths 
imperative necessity of taking this appointment alone compels mo 
to leave you without a last kiss from your sweet lips. Trust me, 
darling. Be trae to me through everything. Trust no represen- 
tation coming to you from Fulke or your doubtful guest, Madame 
Frissae. They are both perfidy itself where you are concerned. 
Remember that you are my wedded wife, and that nothing can, or 
shall, take you away from me, Ihave an abiding faith that I 
shall return with mended fortunes. Share that faith, my own 
love. The separation is only for a few months. Farewell, 

BERNIE.” 


‘*‘Ingrate,” muttered Marie, angrily. ‘‘ Mon Dieu—I 
am so lucky and so unlucky—if she had read this note it 
would have put her on her guard against Fulke and 
myself. It is not right or honorable to encourage disobe- 
dience. I must be honorable if I am shabby, poor. 
Poverty makes one wise ; it would be wise to show this 
note to Winifred’s betrothed husband.” 

Once more the Frenchwoman descended to the library 
with Bernie's letter in her pocket. Fulke read it sulkily, 
aud laughed an unpleasant, evil laugh. 

**The representation won’t come from me or from you, 
but it is just possible that this time to-morrow Jocelyn 
may want to pen a different epistle ; it is just possible that 
my pretty cousin will find his fortunes not mended by 

| this expedition, even if he returns—and who knows 

| whether that will ever happen ? The doctors tell me that 
any violent shock may prove fatal to Jocelyn for months 
to come. By this time to-morrow,” added Falke, with 
that same sinister triumph, ‘Jocelyn will have had a 
violent shock—who knows whether he will survive it ?” 


en dem shirts wid de stannin’ collahs, en dat breast-pin, | 


en dese yere flowered slippahs, en dem fine boots, en dat 
razor and two razor-straps, en dat sweet-smellin’ soap, en 
a bottle ob sweet-brier water, as "ll make dem cloe’s smell 
like a bunch of flowers fur six months, en a dollah, en den, 
Wilson Browne, you done let dat little furrin witch creep 
in heah, sneakin’ ez a kitten, and whisk dat letter off’n de 
table—well ’tain’t no use sayin’ nuffia long ob de letter, 
fo’ niggah can’t do nuffin gin dat little furrin witch, wid 
eyes in de back ob her head. I rather spects Wilson will 
take de shine off ebery niggar on de plantation next Sun- 
day at meetin’. Marse Bernie forgit "bout dat letter fo’ 
he gits back agin.” 
handkerchiefs, well saturated with ‘‘sweet-brier,” the 
valet gathered up his spoils and hurried away, pansing 
occasionally to say to himself: ‘‘I nebber seed de little 
furrin witch till she done hab dat letter.” Wilson con- 
soled himself for his negligence, and determined to repair 
the difficulty by saying nothing to Winifred. 


With a flourish’ of one of Bernie’s | 


CHAPTER X. 


STRANDED, 


Wrntrrep galloped up the winding, well-shaded road 
leading to the porter’s lodge. The girl spent most of her 
time on horseback in the bright October sun, breathing 
the fresh frosty October air. It brought to the delicate 
cheek a glow which, save for the exhilarating exercise, 
might not have been there, for of late, since Bernie quitted 
Jocelyn Hall without a word of farewell, and the sombre 
gloom of past evil had descended upon them, both Wini- 
fred and her father grew pale and drear in aspect. The 
beautiful dusky eyes had dark hollows beneath them, and 
a mournful sadness in their luminous depths, stirring the 
compassion of those who met their glance. The sensitive, 
| rosebud lips oftener curled in a mocking, less joyous smile 

than of yore. The girl had lost her blithe gayety, always 
' gentle and sweet, but ever unflagging. 


'- Winifred seemed to shrink with a curious timidity from | Nobody understood the armistice granted by their enemy, 

society, and even Marie Frissae’s hard eyes sometimes | unless, possibly, the Frenchwoman, but all were grateful 

softened as if the melancholy pathos of the musical voice | for it. 

touched her battered heart. | General Jocelyn grew more cheerful, and smiled pleas- 
sernis had been gone more than a fortnight, and, oddly | antly at the wit and vivacity of his lively guest. Winifred 


DOLOROSA. 


enough, Fulke had absented himself from the Hall, save , did not pretend to fraternize with Marie. From the first 
for an occasional call upon Madame Frissae. He had, | they had been antagonistic, and to the very last it seemed 
with unexpected good taste, refrained from pressing his | they would continue antagonistic, The girl’s natural re- 
obnoxious suit for the time. Winifred quivered with | finement disdained the flashy, rejuvenated charms and 
terror whenever she caught sight of his slouching, thick- | bland gush of their guest, and she was at no pains to con-! 
set figure going down the avenue or crossing the grounds, ! ceal her scorn. Dowever, Marie was the ruling power at 
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Jocelyn Hall. Winifred, like her father, yielded tacitly. 
She gave up the fight as hopelessly as Hugh Jocelyn 
himself. Her brave spirit seemed cowed and grown timid 
in this last fortnight; so she galloped for hours over the 
moors. 

**It is the only way I can be free of these people,” she 
said, when Mammie Jane reproachfully reminded her that 
Madame Frissae now had to entertain the visitors drawn to 
Jocelyn Hall by Winifred’s winning beauty and the gen- 
eral’s family prestige. 

**Dey’ll think dat furrin lady is de missus. Folks don’t 
know what’s come ob you, Miss Winifred, when you is 
ridin’ en ridin’ over de whole creation, en dat little 
madame is a-settin’ in de drawin’-room fannin’, en talkin’, 
en bowin’, en laughin’, en axin’ folks to lunch or dinner, 
like ef de whole bressed place ‘longed to her, en dat, too, 
when we is de fustest fambly in de land, en God-a-mighty 
knows who dem Freeze-ups is. "Tain’t right, honey—in 
your grandam’s own drawin’-room.” 

“Oh, Mammie Jane,” pathetically moaned Winifred, 
*T cannot talk now and laugh, and I cannot breathe in the 
room with that false, dreadful, painted woman.” 

And she had gone again and again, although her birth- 
day was approaching, and Madame Frissae had announced 
General Jocelyn’s intention of celebrating it by a /¢/e of 
some kind. 

It lacked only a week of the day Winifred would be 
twenty years of age, and the girl had been absent until far 
into theafternoon. She rode swiftly along the road to the 
gate, which, however, remained unopened until Winifred 
drew rein before it. 

“Oh, miss, I am sorry you had to wait,” apologetically 
began a sickly-looking woman, emerging from the cottage 
in some consternation at finding Miss Jocelyn at the gate. 
**Brown has stepped over to see the doctor for me, and I 
am 80 poorly and trifling that I can’t sit up all the time.” 

“It don’t matter in the least,” Winifred said, kindly, as 
she rode through and the gate swung back into its place. 

“Have you been ill very long? You look dreadfully 
weak.” 

“*Yes, miss ; I am that weak and nervous I can’t bear 
nothing. I've been worse since the night Mr. Jocélyn got 
knocked down ; it did give me an awful turn; and then 
his gettin’ up and goin’ off so sudden-like, and lookin’ so 
like he wasn't fit to be out of his bed when he and John 
drove by here in the carriage. It’s foolish of me, miss. 
The gontry knows their own business ; but wasn’t it a bit 
venturesome in him ?” inquired the woman, gasping for 
breath as she sank into a chair on the little porch. 

Winifred was almost as pale as the woman herself as she 
let the reins fall on the neck of the thoroughbred, and 
said, in a low tone : 

“Did he look ill ?” 

“*Oh, yes, miss, terrible ill. He seemed kinder fevered 
and trembly. Fur all Mr. Jocelyn’s such a strong, hand- 
some man as never feared nothing, he had hard work 
holding the glass of water I give him, and his hand was 
that cold it might bave been solid ice, and his face had 
two burnin’ red spots in it; but he only laughed when I 
told him to go back to his room. It wasn’t right, miss ; 
and John won't be no service much to him; and the 
gatckeeper’s wife glanced up into the pretty, anxious 
couitenance, half reproachfully. ‘John Devéy is my 
cousin, but distant-like,” she added. 

‘' He is to cruise on the same vessel, my father tells me. 
Uave you heard from him ?” Winifred asked, with some 
difficulty. 

It was hard for her to talk of Bernie, and yet her heart 
ached to hear some tidings of him. She loved him so 


passionately, and he seemed drifting away from her, gone 
into the murk and mists of this unreachable, impenetrable 
mystery surrounding her. A terrible fear, too, possessed 
her that Bernie was in no condition to leave his chamber, 
The servants said so, Mammie Jane lamented over his im- 
prudence, Madame Frissae dropped continual hints of the 
danger, and now this woman brought her testimony to fill 
the loving, breaking heart with miserable apprehensions, 

“No, miss, I haven’t heard anything more’n they got 
off, and Mr. Jocelyn was wonderful wakeful and excited 
like with the journey, which isn’t good for him, seein’ his 
head was hurt, miss. It was awful suddent, too. I don’t 
know how it comes as John Devéy got the place ; he didn’t 
get no letters or messages. Brown says he didn’t have no 
idea of goin’ two days afore he went. Do you know any- 
thing about it, miss ?” 

‘Nothing whatever. Perhaps papa secured the place 
for him, so that he might accompany Mr. Jocelyn,” Wini- 
fred suggested, eagerly. 

The woman shook her head, doubtfully. 

** Between youand me, miss, Iam glad he is gone; but 
I don’t think he’s the person General Jocelyn would 
choose to go with Mr. Bernie if he only knowed him; and 
leastways I know your father never set eyes on Jobn ; and, 
miss, if you won’t let it go no further—I wouldn’t do my 
kinsfolk an ill tarn—but Brown and me was scared to death 
all the time he was here. You see, miss’”’—she dropped 
her voice into a whisper as she glanced around furtive!y— 
** John Devdy has always been a terrible bad man. Thera 
ain’t no kind of good in him; and it beats me to know 
how he come to get the place, and why he was so secret 
about it.” 

**T must ask my father,” Winifred said, conscious of 1 
pang of apprehension creeping over her, 

‘**Do, miss, for I mistrust there’s sommut wrong about 
it, There’s always sommut wrong about John Devéy’s 
doings. Mr, Bernie knowed nothin’ about it, or about 
John’s goin’, for he’s the last man he would have had——" 

The woman stopped abruptly. 

‘*Why ?” demanded Winifred, sharply. 
me the truth.” 

** Well, miss, you see, Mr, Bernie thrashed him like a 
dog last Summer for beatin’ old Peters, and he never 
dared show his face here afterward till Mr. Bernie got hurt. 
Then he come skulkin’ back; and that’s why I knowed 
Mr. Bernie wouldn’t have had him if there wasn’t no other 
man in the world. Take my word for it, there’s sommut 
wrong under it all, and no good will come of anythivg 
John Devéy has a hand in,” the woman added, lugubrr 
ously, rocking herself to and fro in the chair, and shaking 
her head with a weird, ominous significance, 

“Papa knew nothing of this,” interposed Winifred. 
** Are you sure it is the same man ?” 

**General Jocelyn never set eyes on him, miss, Nobody 
but Mr. Fulkerson. He knowed that John Devéy hated 
Mr. Bernie like pisen—he knowed it ; and, take my word 
for it, miss, no good will come of it, mark you, now. 
Susan Brown says no good will come of anything John 
Devéy has a hand in, and, take my word for it, there’s 
sommut wrong under it all.” 

*‘T’'ll ask papa at once,” exclaimed Winifred, gathering 
up the reins, hastily. 

‘*Do, miss; but, all the same, there’s sommnt wrong,” 
she persisted, still rocking and shaking her head omin- 
ously, long after Winifred galloped away up the broad 
avenue, She was several shades paler when the groom 
helped her to dismount, but she gathered up her riding- 
dress and entered the library. No one was there—even 
Fulke had deserted it of late. 


“Why? Tell 
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' Winifred passed up-stairs tothe study, quite sure of find- 
ing her father there—and she was not mistaken, General 
Jocelyn was writing, and Madame Frissae, sitting at the 
opposite side of the table, with some papers and open 
letters, evidently just read, seemed to be drawing designs 
on a sheet of foolscap. Winifred hesitated; it was always 
this way now—the Frenchwoman and the general—she 
could never seo her father alone, never say anything to 
him, or have the old ccnfidential talks as they had before 
they became rich and miserable, 

*‘) apa, can I speak to you a moment ?” 

The general hesitated and glanced at Marie, who never 
moved or lifted her head, 

“ My dear, unless it isa very great secret, just tell me 
now, will you. Our friend Marie isso thoroughly acquainted 
with our family affairs that it is scarcely worth while to 
maintain any reserve in her presence,” he said, without 
laying down his pen. 

** Ciel! is that you, Winifred ?” exclaimed the French- 
woman. ‘‘I am so happy ! I want to know how you like 
this design for decorating that great, superb hall. It is 
really adorable.” 

‘*Papa,” Winifred said, going close and laying her hand 
on his shoulder—‘‘ papa, did you send that man, John 
Devéy, with Bernard ?” 

‘Why, no, my dear. It happened, fortunately, that he 
was to cruise on the same vessel ; he was only a common 
sailor, but he might be of use to Bernie on the journey,” 
her father said, putting his arm around her waist. 

‘Did you procure the place for him, papa ?” she per- 
sisted. 

‘* Certainly not, child. I never heard of the man until 
the day they left here. I only thought it a fortunate coin- 
cidence. I supposed that Bernard had taken the appoint- 
ment I succeeded in obtaining for him. I had reason to 
believe that Bernard would sail on the Arcturus, and 
that this sailor would sail on the same vessel.” He patted 
her hand affectionately for a moment, then said: ‘‘ Don’t 
perplex yourself about it, my.child ; it is very singulur.” 

‘‘What is singular, papa ?” she asked, quickly. 

The Frenchwoman laughed and glanced at the general, 
significantly. 

“* Ma petite!” she broke out, with naive impetuosity, 
‘you have notread the papers. Weare horribly perplexed ! 
That handsome Bernard wasa grand mystery.”’ She pointed 
to the morning paper. ‘‘There is the announcement: 
The Arcturus sails day after to-morrow, October 28th, 
There is the list of crew and officers, Bernard’s name is 
not in it. Instead, there is the name of W. R. Penrose, 
vice Bernard Jocelyn.” 

‘Papa, you tell me, will you ? I will believe you—what 
does it mean ?” 

Winifred’s face was quite pale. The general drew it 
down and kissed the white, cold cheek kindly, but he 
evinced neither alarm nor distress, 

“Tt means that the Arcturus will not sail until day after 
to-morrow, and that Bernard will not sail in her, It 
means that there has been some dreadful mistake, and that 
he has deliberately deceived us, or that he is——” 

Dead,” came in a low, stealthy whisper from the 
Frenchwoman. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE MESSAGE. 

Wuen Marie uttered that one terrible word, ‘‘ dead,” the 
general tightened his arm around his daughter, as if he 
would save her from falling, but Winifred broke away 
from him and stood like a tigress at bay—then turned on 
-Maria 


“It is false, I say! Bernard is not dead. Why do you 
dare to tell such falsehoods? He is alive and will come 
back ; and there is some terrible mistake, papa.” 

‘**Ah, mon Dieu!” murmured Marie, in the subdued 
tone she sometimes used. ‘‘ Let her see it, dear general. 
My grand compassion would not let me read it.” 

** Read what ? Papa, what is it?” cried out Winifred, 
the mighty dread coming into her voice, despite her faith. 

“Ma foi! then her own eyes may read it,” retorted 
Marie, with a disdainful shrug of her thin shoulders, 
‘‘My grand compassion would have saved her the truth, 
Ah! mon Dieu! the magnificent Bernard was not pru- 
dent.” She laid the paper before Winifred, repeating its 
one fatal line slowly : ‘*W. R. Penrose, vice Bernard 
Jocelyn—dead.” 

Winifred glared at it fiercely. The general said not a 
word, She seemed to be devouring the brief printed 
words, The whole history of the expedition, to her, lay 
in those three words—short enough, but freighted with a 
horrible import—‘‘ Bernard Jocelyn, dead !” 

Papa,” she swallowed a suffocating sob, and gasped 
faintly, then Winifred’s old bravery seemed to return. It 
had shaken her hand like the shock of an earthquake, but 
having survived it, she stood as resolute and skeptical as 
ever. ‘Papa, it is not true—it is not true! I tell you 
Bernard is living. Papa, will you send to the Arcturus, 
and find out? Will you telegraph now—now ?” she im- 
plored, folding her arms around his neck caressingly, as if 
she dreaded he might refuse, 

‘*Yes, my darling; certainly. I will investigate the 
matter at once, and set your mind at rest. But do not 
hope, Winifred ; it is best you should not, It seems an 
interposition of Providence to make you forget Bernard— 
because I fear me an inexorable necessity may separate 
you, at any rate,” 

The general stroked and patted her hand as he spoke. 

‘* Will you telegraph now, papa ? I will ring for one of 
the servants,” persisted Winifred, still pale. ‘* Will you 
write the message now ?” 

‘Certainly, Winifred. I only wish I had known of this 
before. The boy should have had a relative at his bedside. 
Poor fellow, he had friends, if they only were aware of his 
situation.” 

‘*Papa,” interrupted Winifred, almost savagely, ‘‘ you 
shall not say that. You shall not. Bernard is living. 
Oh, papa, don’t you think he is living?” she moaned. 
‘© Why should he die ?” 

The general dipped his pen fn the ink, reflectively ; a 
pained expression crossed his countenance. 

**My dear, the message to Bernard was the cause of his 
abrupt departure.” 

**T know it, papa. You told me they telegraphed him 
to come,” echoed Winifred, watching him breathlessly, 

**Yes, my dear. I am glad to remember that I did not 
have a hand in hastening him on that journey. It was 
premature ; he was not in a condition to be excited. He 
did not consult with me. I knew nothing of it until he 
had gone, and remonstrance was not possible, Simple 
removal to his lodgings would not havo injured him.” 

** Why should he remove ?” demanded Winifred, hotly. 

**My dear, your Cousin Fulke insisted upon his 
moving,” replied her father, gently. 

‘©The ogre, the monster !”’ interpolated Madame Frissae, 
glancing up curiously at the girl. 

Winifred made no angry outcry ; she looked as if the tip 
of a lash had stung her. 

‘‘Fulke,” she repeated, brokenly, ‘* Fulke—Fulke 
again.” 

‘“* But I had no hand in Bernard’s sudden isurney to his 
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ship, Winifred, understand that, Neither can I see that 
Falke could be concerned init, Bernard went in response 
t> the message by telegraph. I never sawit. I should 
have urged him to give up such a hazardous undertaking. 
You do not blame any one, do you, my child ?” inquired 
Hugh Jocelyn, uneasily. His conscience goaded him pain- 
fully as he strove to imagine or convince himself, as well 
as Winifred, that nothing coming from him tended to en- 
danger Bernard’s life or bias his abrupt action. 

**No, no, papa. How could you do anything so cruel 
to your nephew? He is not dead, papa; I know that. 
Bernard will return,” she said, shuddering in spite of her- 
self, and turning very pale. 

“*T trust there is a mistake,” the general slowly answered. 
‘There is a mistake, there is a mistake——” 

** Ciel! 


it, mon ami,” interrupted Marie, handing the sheet to the 
general. 

‘**When and where did Bernard Jocelyn die? Is it 
certain he is dead? Will that do, Winifred ?” 

The girl’s fingers shook visibly. She seemed to strive to 
decipher the words, plain enough to any save a blurred 
vision. 

The Frenchwoman, watching her keenly, said, with how 


much of expostulation she herself only knew, ‘‘ She half 


believes it now. She is hard hit, the little fool.” 


“That will do, papa.” She rang the bell violently, and | 


then returned to her father. ‘ Papa, will you send some 
one to see whether it is true if—if they should telegraph 
that it is? 1 do not believe it, papa. I would not be- 
lieve it if the messenger comes back with the worst news. 
Will you believe it, papa ?” She asked the question with 
a pathetic entreaty to him in every accent, to assure her 
that he, too, would be doubtful. 


Hugh Jocelyn understood the appeal, but shook his | 


head gloomily. 
“T am afraid there is too much ground for probability. 
Dr. Foster predicted it, Winifred, the moment he heard 


prediction is verified.” 


to the door, opened by the servant. ‘‘ Papa, you will send 
me the answe: as soon as it comes, will you,” she asked, 
**and not let it fall into any other hands first? You will 
let me open it ?” 

“You shall open it, certainly, my dear,” assured the 
general, in some surprise. 

‘“* Ma foi!” exclaimed the Frenchwoman, pettishly, as 
the door closed after Winifred and the servant. ‘‘ Who is 
suspect ? I cannot understand it at all.” 

“She dreads Fulke’s agency, I am afraid,” suggested 
Hugh Jocelyn. ‘She certainly detests him, God knows 
it is only her good I seek by yielding to his demand for 
Winifred’s hand. God knows, if it concerned only myself 
I could soon end it. But my poor little Winifred I cannot 
leave disgraced and a pauper. I am pledged not to do 
that. But, heaven have pity, Imay be doing wrong still !” 

“Cher ami, you are right.” Marie laid her thin, 
tawny hand upon his, softly. ‘‘ You must purchase re- 
prieve for yourself to save her, You must marry her to 
the heir to avert the calamity of poverty. Oh, mon Dieu! 
Poverty is the worst of all sorrows and unhappiness, cark- 
ing, miserable, grinding poverty, narrowing you down to 
wretched prejudices and meanness ; paltry, nasty, vulgar 
little ways, and disgusting, shabby shifts to keep body 
and soul together. Save her from that, Hugh ; save your 


Winifred from the revolting ways and necessities of pov- | 


erty. Leave that for the petty little souls who never 


While you have talked I have written the mes- | 
sage. Ah, it gives me a sadness to utter the words. Read | 


lived, and who never cared to live, and whose natural 
place is the chimney corner of a cabin. It won’t do for 
us. The degrading, humiliating miseries of poverty mur- 
ders such as we are, You are right to save your Winifrec 
from poverty. You are only saving her from insult and 
scorn.” 

**Ay, I trust lam doing right,” groaned the general, 
‘* Tt is so easy to end it,” 

‘*For you—yes, for you!” exclaimed the Frenchwomanr, 
in her swift treble, ‘‘ But the most pitiful of all creatures 
is the penniless gentleman or gentlewoman. I will go 
down and find Fulke. He said he might be here this after- 
noon. He may be able to tell us of that magnificent Ber- 
nard. He was his rival, and he will not forget him.” 

Madame Frissae gathered up her papers, and as she did 
so the deft hand lifted the dark box of dueling-pistols, and 
then she tripped out of the room, unobserved by Hugh 
Jocelyn, who still leaned his head on his hands, still wore 
the haggard misery of expression, changing the once 
pleasant countenance to something akin to desperation. 

** One can never be sure what he might do. These Joce- 
lyns are a mad race, and Hugh has a wild time ahead 
with that obstinate girl and that savago Fulke. But 


| Marie is beside him,” she said, depositing the pistols in 


the safety of the locked closetin herown chamber. ‘‘Mon 
Dieu! Iwas beside him once before, but these were not 
the pistols ; ah, no, these were not the pistols. There 
were no pistols that time. Ah, fortunate Marie!” The 
Frenchwoman paused in front of the glass, to take a las’ 
survey of herself before descending to the library. ‘I 
really believe I might have a brighter touch of rouge; this 
country air and marvelous fare might justify a deeper 
tint. Only this morning Hugh said I had improved, and 
looked almost as well as in the old days. Ah, me! when 
it is all tranquil, and Winifred is married to Fulke, and 
the compact is burned, and that tiger takes off his claws, 
Hugh will glance again at me. Poor Marie will have her 
day then, if she keeps her wits about her. Yes, I will put 


| on alittle more rouge, a bit more color, now that I am grow- 
of Bernard’s rashness, and this time I fear the doctor's | 


ing young, and then I will go down to Fulke ;” and Marie 


| skillfully deepened the hue of her already well - colored 
“I will not believe it,” asserted Winifred, turning to | 


cheek, until it glowed with a startling redness, strangely 
unnatural on the thin cheek, never again to round into 
youthful plumpness, ‘Ah, yes, sho shall marry Fulke ; 
it is all plain now. But—but—it is terrible, the ferocious 
brute. Ciel! She said I painted, the little diable. She 
slandered me to her father and Bernard, all because of my 
harmless cosmetics.” 

Fulke was not there, but Dr. Foster came in just as 
Madame Frissae settled herself in a chair, with inward 
thankfulness that it lacked an hour of time to dress for 
dinner—an important event nothing ever interfered witb. 

**Ah, Dr. Foster,” she exclaimed, impulsively, pointing 
to the paragraph in the paper, ‘‘I have just sent for Mr. 
Fulkerson to hear of this! Ah, your handsome patient !” 

**My handsome patient, madame, has been actually 
murdered by sending him off on that fool’s errand three 
weeks ago.” The physician talked loudly and angrily. 
He was, without doubt, suspicious as well as disturbed by 
the news in the morning paper. ‘* Whose doing was it, 
ma'am? Be as good as to tell me that, will you? For 
everybody in the house knew that Bernard Jocelyn’s life 
hung on a thread—everybody knew that any violent 
shock would kill him—any excitement or agitation, and 
yet, knowing this, somebody hurried him ont of a sick- 
bed into the rush and bustle of embarking on that cursed 
expedition. Somebody did that, and whoever did it, mur- 
dered that fine young fellow in cold blood—deliberate, 
premeditated murder! Now, who did it ?” 
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The medical man had no Parisian polish. He was rough 
and honest in his narrow little way, and he was troubled 
with a heart—a heart that had a kindly interest in this 
handsome Jocelyn he had from the time of jackets and 
tops, when the boy had been just as frank and fearless 
and handsome. 

‘*Ah, my dear,” exclaimed Madame Frissae, a graceful 
deprecation in the tone; ‘‘you are mistaken, dear doctor. 
Nobody hurried the beautiful Bernard.” 

*“*T say, ma’am,” interrupted Dr. Foster, ‘it’s no 
manner of use saying that, when my colleague aad myself 
both understand General Jocelyn’s wicked hatred of him, 
and we both believe that it was a put up job to get rid of 
him; and, curse it! they have got rid of him with a 
vengeance—that is what I believe, ma’am.” 

**You are so wrong—ah, so wrong! The general does 
not hate Bernard. The general is his best of friends.” 

The assurance was charmingly uttered, but it fell on 
deaf ears, 

“‘T know what I know,” was the dogged answer. ‘I 
tell you I was offered an enormous bribe to hurry him out 
of this house before it was safe ; and, moreover, ma’am, 
the general’s own nephew tries to hush up the very strong 
proof that the general himself attempted Bernard’s life a 
few weeks ago, and now he has accomplished his purpose.” 

**Dr. Foster”’— just a shade of alarm grew visible in 
Marie’s face as she approached the sunburnt, tobacco- 
chewing country doctor, and laying her hand, glittering 
with rings, upon his sleeve, said, in her most moving, 
coaxing tone—‘‘Dr. Foster, you are deceived. Fulke 
himself was jealous of Bernard. He it was that wanted 
him to quit Jocelyn Hall. Fulke is engaged to Winifred, 
and Bernard is very handsome—ah, so beautiful! Don’t 
you comprehend, doctor? Fulke wanted you to hurry 
him off ; but Bernard went in response to the telegraphic 
message to come, The dear general is misrepresented.”’ 

‘That is all very well, ma’am,” was the rude answer. 
“Tell that to anybody who will believe you. I don’t 
know avything'about their foolish love business; but I 
know this: General Jocelyn offered to increase our fees 
five thousand dollars if we would get Bernard about and 
out of the house at once. We couldn’t do it, and we 
didn’t get the five thousand. General Jocelyn offered us 
one thousand dollars bonus to forbid Miss Jocelyn enter- 
ing the sick-room or seeing Bernard. ‘We could forbid it 
conscientiously, and we dic get the one thousand dollars, 
Now, ma’am, it’s just this way—we might believe it was 
Mr. Fulkerson ; but Mr. Fulkerson hasn’t five hundred a 
year, all told, and he couldn’t raise one thousand cash any 
more than he could raise the five thousand ; and if General 
Jocelyn didn’t feel in this way, how does he come to pay 

his money to carry out these nasty-looking designs, I 
think any jury would decide against him ; and I say again, 
ma’am, that General Jocelyn is responsible for Bernard 
Jocelyn’s death, and I don’t care who knows it.” 

The Frenchwoman, despite her nimble wits, found 
herself strangely perplexed with this obstinate, unim- 
pressible rustic sticking tenaciously to his damaging facts, 

*« That’s all about it, ma’am,” he said, taking up his hat, 
with a grim, unshaken determination in his aspect— 
“that’s all about it, ma’am, and it’s no use of your saying 
one word about it. I assert that if Bernard Jocelyn is 
dead, Bernard Jocelyn’s uncle is guilty of his death, 
Good-day, ma’am. Don’t forget, ma’am, that we got the 
one thousand dollars; but we didn’t get the five thousand 
—our hands are clear of that. Good-day, ma’am,” 

The irate medical man stalked out of the room, and out 
of the house, and the wily, wary little Frenchwoman sank 
down into her chair, with an alarmed sense of having | 


been extinguished. This man’s straightforward state- 
ments were quite unmoved and unswayed by her beautiful 
toilet and charming condescension, 

**The brute can’t appreciate me ; and poor Hugh knows 
nothing ; he is innocent as an angel ; he cannot refuse 
money to that monster, and he cannot tell them why. Ah, 
mon Dieu! it is frightful. Fulke means to ruin hin, if 
he does give him all he asks, Ah! if I had never spoken 
that little word to him of Hugh’s secret! One does not 
know that grudge against Winifred and Winifred’s mother 
will soon be canceled now. Eh, Fulke, is it you? She 
looked up rather gloomily as he opened the door, an irre- 
pressible elasticity and satisfaction discernible in his 
whole appearance. If Fulke had ever been gay, he might 
claim to be so now, but he had only been sardonically 
jocose, and that described his mood as he walked briskly 
into the library. 

**Have you seen it ?” he asked, without circumlocu- 
tion. 

** Ciel! of course I’ve seen it, and heard it, too; and, 
monsieur, I just want to know whether or not it is true ?” 

Her keen black eyes searched his face sharply. 

** It is true as the gospel, madame ; I told you he would 
have a shock, and that it might prove fatal. He did havo 
a shock, and it did prove fatal,” was the pitiless answer, 
syllabled in brutal exultation. 

** What sort of a shock did he have ?” she demanded, in 
pettish disgust. ‘*It was no better than murder.” 

“‘That may be,” was the meaning rejoinder ; ‘but it 
was & murder the law don’t punish, and that is not to bo 
said of all the crimes in the Jocelyn family.” 

** Ma fei! it don’t matter,” she retorted, angrily. ‘It 
don’t matter ; we have set on foot strict inquiry, and they 
are expecting a reply to the telegram every moment.” 

“They! Who?” demanded Fulke, angrily. ‘ Wini- 
fred. Does she dare to do that openly, when she is 
engaged to me? But curse it,” he added, grimly; ‘T’ll 
settle all that after; and now understand, madame, sho 
will only hear the report of his death confirmed. I ha.a 
asked no questions of her relations with this Jocelyn ; I 
don’t care to hear them, to-morrow I will push my suit ; 
in one month sheis to marry me ; and to-day I will fighten 
the vise on Hugh Jocelyn—thanks for your hint that day 
in New Orleans,” 

** You fool,” burst out the Frenchwoman, enraged at his 
sneering triumph and effrontry. ‘‘ You don’t even guess 
it; you arein the dark, Ah, mon Dieu! you know no- 
thing.” 

“‘I know enough ; if there is any more inquiry behind 
that, I advise you in mercy to your dear friend, or what- 
ever the general may be to yon—I say, Madame Frissae, 
I advise you to withhold it,” contemptuously retorted 
Fulke, ‘‘ Now listen to reason, I am not the man to 
fool with women’s chatter and gabble ; I despise them all 
except Winifred, and you can’t expect any man to think 
as much of you as of Winifred, because she is beautiful. 
I wouldn't marry her if she were not. But be reasonable, 
get the answer to that telegram for me, and I will help 
your plans along. Hugh is compelled to listen to me.” 

**I don’t want your help, Fuike,” and the fiery temper 
flamed into the black eyes. Nevertheless, the Frencli- 
woman, wary and selfish amd vindictive as she was, never 
forgot her own ends served by Fulke’s grotesque, cruel love 
affair. ‘‘I don’t ask your help; af, I scorn it, always, 
always ; but, mon Dieu / I do want you to marry Winifred 
and take her away to your own miserable, dismal house. 
I tell you my grudge against the girl and her mother is 
bitter and deep, and I am paying it now while I free 
Hugh of your griffes,” 
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** Tf you can do that,” slowly supplemented Fulke. 

“T will do that, or—I will kill you, monsieur ; be 
certain of that,” was the cool assurance. 

‘* Very well; now get me the answer to that telegram, 
and then do you go up and tell Hugh Jocelyn that my 
affairs must be settled. Upon second thoughts, I defer see- 
ing him until to-morrow. Upon second thoughts, I will 
let you tell him that I wish him to consult with Winifred 
upon the day for our marriage, and that to-morrow I will 
call and ascertain what day she has named. I only stipu- 
late that it must be within a month ; he should appreciate 
my extreme patience in the matter.” 

The Frenchwoman bent her head in intense thought for 
a moment after Fulke’s harsh, discordant voice ceased. 

*T will do this ; ah, poor Hugh! but I will do this, 
Fulke, always understanding your bargain. Every foul, 
false insinuation against Hugh Jocelyn is to be contra- 
dicted, refuted ; you are to acknowledge to the doctors 
why you paid that thousand dollars to banish Winifred ; 
you are to silence those falsehoods about Hugh’s detesta- 
tion of Bernard ; you are to crush that vile suspicion you 
are spreading now of Hugh’s animosity to his nephew ; 
you are to deliver the written compact to me the day you 
are married, and you are to swear that never by word, 
hint or token will you inform or abet inquiry of Hugh 
Jocelyn’s crime twenty years ago in New Orleans. I tell 
you, monsieur, you are to keep to the letter of this bargain ; 
and I warn you, monsieur, that if you dare break one 
single syllable of this compact, you do it at the peril of 
your life—for I will kill you.” 

Fulke scarcely liked the icy menace in the blazing, mer- 
ciless eyes, full as hard and relentless as his own, and a 
thousandfold more desperately reckless. 

‘* The little devil meant every word she said. I haven’t 
a doubt those scrawny fingers are quite capable of making 
good her threat. But she don’t know Fulke,” he com- 
mented, listening to the sharp, decisive tap of her heel, as 
Marie walked swiftly along the passage overhead. ‘* No, 
Fulke is not the man to knuckle down to any chattering 
magpie of a bedizened Jezebel.” 

Humming the refrain of a’ drinking-song, quite sur- 
prising on the lips of such a cautiously circumspect person 
as Fulke claimed to be, he walked away, in his peculiar 
slouching gait, down the avenue. He had just passed the 
porter’s lodge, when the servant dispatched with Wini- 
fred’s message returned from the station. Fulke glanced 
back as the sound of horse’s hoofs caught his ear, but it 
was growing very dark, and the man seemed in a wonder- 
ful hurry, and for once his vigilant effrontry was in fault, 
The servant galloped on, and Fulke, after a moment’s hes- 
itation, said, ‘‘It is rather soon for an answer yet,” and re- 
sumed his walk. Five minutes later the sealed telegram 
was handed to General Jocelyn. 

“Take it to my daughter,” he ordered, without break- 
ing the seal, 

Wilson found Winifred in her dressing-room; she had 
not thought of making a toilet for dinner. The girl sat 
before the dressing-table, her head bowed on her folded 
arms, her golden hair falling around her in shining 
masses, She shivered as Mammie Jane came across the 
room and J.id the official envelope on the table, among 
the jewels and ribbons and laces, Winifred shivered, but 
she did not move or touch it; her intense eaverness had 
faded into intense dread. 

‘Open it, honey. Maybe it ain’t so, chile,” urged 
Mammie Jane, passing the black, motherly hand tenderly 
over the girl’s soft, rippling hair. ‘‘ Maybe there’s com- 
fort in it, and maybo there’s not. If it was not as Marse 
Fulke had set eyes on you for hissef, I’d hey a hope; but 
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it allers comes as Marse Fulke wants. God-a-mighty 
hissef can’t harm Marse Fulke, It comes just as he wants. 
They are touched and took when he wills it, Open the 
telegram, chile.” 

Winifred broke the seal slowly ; her fingers were as cold 
as if life and warmth had fied for ever. She drew out the 
folded paper mechanically, her face ashen and deadly in 
hue ; drew it out and read the words slowly and deliber- 
ately—words of fire scorching and searing themselves upon 
the passionate heart. The paper fell from her helpless 
hands. Winifred never moved or uttered a sound ; she 
was stunned. The paper was on the floor, but the mes- 
sage was on her heart and brain—and the message was 
this : 

**Pernard Jocelyn died March 7th. There is no doubt of his 
death. His effects are at the City Hotel, awaiting a claimant.” 


CHAPTER XIL 


“IN GOD’S NAME, WHO ARE you ?” 


Ir was a rough morning. March 7th was not what old 
sailors, with recollections of frightful tempests and boil- 
ing seas, might call a rough morning. Nevertheless, the 
wind blew a steady gale as the vessel, with sails spread, 
stood out to sea, and the crew took their last glimpse of 
their own land for many along, weary month. The cap- 
tain and first mate were holding consultation in the cap- 
tain’s cabin, while sharp orders and loud responses rang 
out above the howling wind. The vessel itself seemed 
built to withstand shock and storm. Extra heavy planks 
and timbers, iron-plates and stanchions betokened strength, 
and pointed out, in plain terms, that the ship would cruise 
among crashing icebergs and drifting mountains of Arctic 
ice, The plainest comfort, absolutely devoid of luxury ; 
stores scientifically reduced in quantity, and strong in 
quality, all bespoke in nautical phrase to the initiated a 
long and perilous absence, in regions where simply enough 
to eat and keep warm reached the summit of human effort. 
They were amply prepared for accident and emergency, 
just as other ships, as strong and well stored, had gone 
before them, never to return. However, these were old 
salts, carrying the best of all storage for Arctic waters, 
viz., experience, The experience of many a voyage to 
the ice-bound seas, nevertheless, with their goodly share 
of this, no one knew that he would ever behold his own 
land again. 

Captain Colman, bluff, decided, a trifle stern-looking, 
and marvelously rugged, weather-beaten and lined in ap- 
pearance, turned sharply and “quickly around as the mate 
said, slowly: 

‘Ay, sir; he seems coming round; but it’s a queer 
notion going on a cruise like this in a condition like 
that.” 

‘Well, sir, there’s time enough to recover, the Lord 
knows, before he’s like to need his strength; he’s not 
shipped before the mast, that a trifle of ailing need be 
very serious. Bunt I admit, sir, the youngster is in bad 
plight for what we have before us, It’s no child’s play, 
sir. I'll step in after a bit and take his bearings.” 

**Do, sir, by all means. I am not satisfied myself,” and 
the mate walked away rather irresolutely, very much as if 
only half his mind had been expressed, and as if the 
mental reservation was by far the most important part. 
‘No luggage, and half dead, I may say, and away to the 
poles in that plight—a ship without rigging. It’s con- 
foundedly strange!” he muttered, ‘‘ But it’s the captain’s 
business, not mine.” 

He paused, however, and looked into the cabin in 
passing, just as the tall figure stretched on the couch 
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moved uneasily, and the dark-gray eyes opened slowly, 
with a look of inquiry in them as they rested upon the 
bronzed face of the first-mate. 

‘“* Ay, Mr. Jocelyn,” ke said, briskly ; ‘‘glad to see you 
coming around, I began to think you were in bad condi- 
tion to ship with us,” | 

Bernard Jocelyn brushed his hand across his eyes, evi- 
dently making great effor: to remember, or even compre- | 
hend, who this pleasant seafaring man was, and what he 
meant, 

“Thanks. I believe I have been illagain. I—it’s con- | 
foundedly hard for a man that bas never been sick before | 
in his life to quite understand being so.” | 

Bernie spoke apologetically, and still brushed his hand | 
across his eyes, in a vain effort to clear his bewildere1 
brain. 

‘*T seemed to come around all right, and I don’t seem to 
comprehend how it is I am knocked up again. Have I | 
been ill for any length of time ? My head certainly has a 
tired, dizzy feeling.” 

** You came aboard last night, budly knocked up. But 
Devéy explained that it was a recent illness, over-exer- 
tion, or something of the kind. Devéy is one of the crew 
—a new hand, gotten aboard by your interest, I believe. 
Ay, sir ?” questioned the mate. 

Again the intense perplexity drifted into Bernie’s coun- 
tenance, the struggle to remember. 

** Devéy !—my interest ?” he repeated, vaguely. 

‘*Ay. Here is the captain,” explained the mate, as Cap- 
tain Colman at this moment appeared. 

**Good-morning, Mr. Jocelyn. You're righting up | 
again. Tough pull of it. I was afraid last night when | 
youcame aboard. Devéy said you'd had an accident.” 

** Devéy !” again repeated Bernie, vaguely. ‘* What does 
he know of it? The fellow is right, however ; I had a con- 
foundedly ugly accident before I left Jocelyn Hall, and had 
some fear that I might not be able to make the voyage; but 
I don’t seem to see howl got aboard at last, and what 
knocked me up again.” 

Bernie looked at the captain and mate interrogatively, as 
he raised himself slowly from the pillows, and sat on the | 
side of the berth, tugging at his long mustache in a half- 
bewildered way. 

He was an odd contrast to the two seamen, with his 
magnificent proportions, his waving brown huir and white 
hands and the graceful, debonnaire manner. 

“Ob, Devéy brought you aboard last night. 
Jocelyn is your uncle, I believe. 
Devéy with us. Old sailor, I 
tain, taking a pinch of snuff. 

Bernard smiled the intensely perplexed smile of one at 
a downright loss to understand. 

“I remember that the fellow Devéy—an infernal scoun- 
drel, by-the-way—traveled with me from Jocelyn Hall, but 
I was not aware that my uncle used his interest to get him | 
aboard ship—that must be a mistake,”’ Bernie said, in his 
tranquil way. 

‘* Beg pardon ; there is no mistake about it,” was the de- 
cisive answer. ‘‘The iellow understands his business ; 
won’t have a chance for any rascality. You look weak, 
Mr. Jocelyn. I recommend a still pull of grog; it brings 
a man round sooner than anything else.” 

‘**Thanks,” replied Bernard ; ‘I have some better tonic 
in my chest.” 

‘Your chest !” queried both men, glancing significantly | 
at a diminutive trunk lying near Bernie’s feet. 

‘* Yes, sir ; fortunately, I made complete arrangements 
for the expedition before my recent illness—in fact, as soon 
as I received your instructions on the subject. My ' 


General 
Well, he has shipped 
believe,” answered the cap- 
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| thing,” good-humoredly replied the captain. 
| strange thing in the fellow, and either gross carelessness 


| spend the Winter at the Pole ? 


| captain and mate, in sharp amazement. 
| only last week that General Jocelyn arranged for you to 
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arnxicty to make the voyage stood me in good stead this 


time,” 


The perplexity in Bernie’s countenance apparently was 
reflected in the two faces opposite him. The captain took 
another pinch of snuff. 

**As soon as I have my chest, I believe I will try the 
tonic. Iam rather used up,” added Bernie. 


“The truth is, Mr. Jocelyo,” abruptly remarked 


| Captain Colman ; ‘‘ the truth is—you came aboard without 


any chest or belongings except that rather light craft 
there at your feet, sir, and the fellow Devéy said it was all 
the rigging you shipped with.” 

Bernie looked startled as he slowly rejoined : 

‘*The deuce take the fellow, Devéy, if my chest is not 
on board; he must have deliberately left it, and yet I 


| don’t understand why he brought me aboard without my 


baggage. I remember feeling weak and ill at the city 
hotel, and Devéy brought me some coffee ; and the truth 
is, captain, I can’t recall anything from that moment to 


| this. Isuppose I was ill, but it is a miracle that I am here 


at all. All the same I don’t see how I can weather it 
without my sea-chest.” 

**You’ll find it tough work after October. Winter in 
the Arctic regions is no small matter. But we can help 
you out, and there are the fur clothes ; they are every- 
‘It’s a 


or rascality. The Winter will be hard on you.” 

‘*The Winter ?” echoed Bernie. ‘*Do you propose to 
I thought we had orders 
to quit the icebergs before October ?” 

Captain Colman and his mate stared at Bernie, as if 


| some doubt of his sanity intruded itself. 


**T never heard of such orders, sir,” sharply retorted the 
captain. ‘‘ You don’t suppose the matter rests with me, or 
thut we are going on such a cruise as this without knowing 
what we are about? A Winter—we are to spend several 
Winters at the Pole, sir.”’ 

Again the startled surprise broke into Bernard Jocelyn’s 
face, surprise und dismay depicted in every lineament. 

**Your letter of instructions—I have it in that band- 
trunk there—stated especially that we would not pass the 
Winter in the northern waters.” 

The captain glanced at the mate interrogatively. 

“*T never wrote a letter of instructions, Mr. Jocelyn. 
There was no time to do so.” 

A hot, crimson flush rushed over Bernie’s face, then re- 
caded, leaving it paler than usual. He was weak, and 
strangely ill and feverish ; his brain whirled dizzily ; he 
could not comprehend, and these men only added to his 
nervous bewilderment. He spoke with an effort to sup- 
press a faint irritability. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir. I received my letter of in- 
structions ween I received my appointment, three months 
ago.” 

“Three months ago? Your appointment?” echoed 
“Why, sir, it is 


ship as a volunteer for this cruise to the north.” 
Bernard Jucelyn looked strangely ill and weary. His 


| head grew confused and harassed, and an odd sensation ot 


lightness came over him. He supported himself with the 
pillows nervously, and his voice was higher in pitch as he 
said : 

“‘T don’t seem to understand it. Open the trunk and 
see for yourself, There is the letter, signed by Captain 
Thoresby, of the Arctic Expedition.” 

“Then I am not the man, for I am not Captain 
Thoresby, of the Arctic Expedition.” 
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Bernard pressed both hands to his head and sank 
heavily on the pillows. 

‘Great God!” he ejaculated, “they have played me 
false at last! In God’s name, who are you 2?” 

‘*Captain Colman, of the whaler Arcturus, bound for 
Spitzbergen on a four years’ whaling expedition.” 

The words were clear and distinct enough, but they 
elicited no response. As Fulke had predicted, a violert 
shock had come to Bernard Jocelyn. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


‘aH! WHAT DOES IT MATTER NOW ?” 


MapaMe Frissar could never be said to shirk anything 
she consented to undertake; therefore, when she told 
Fulke that she would take his message to the general, in 
reference to the final adjustment of the matrimonial pro- 
ject, to which he held with such terrible tenacity, Marie 
did it without delay or circumlocution. 

‘*Ah, mon Dieu!” she said, that night, when Hugh 


Jocelyn came from the after-dinner wine, and Marie, in- | 


stead of Winifred, handed him a cup of tea. Winifred 
excused herself from dinner, so that the Frenchwoman did 
the honors—presided in her place with such overweening 
delight, and such naive pride, that the host was almost 
consoled for the absence of the dainty, beautiful creature, 
always smiling upon him from the opposite end of the 
table, ‘‘I have a communication, Hugh. Come on the 
sofa, cher ami! I hesitate to tell it you, but—ah, the in- 
supportable barbarity of the savage hurries me on. Sit 
here by me, Hugh, and Jet me whisper it.” 


at any moment a terrible calamity could fall and over- 
whelm him. Nevertheless, he availed himself of the prof- 
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‘*When ? when? Why don’t you finish, Marie? When 
will Fulke do this wonderfully generous thing ?” 

Hugh Jocelyu’s skeptical, ironic tone piqued her. 
From any one else she would have resented it with fiery 
indignation, but the tawdry, reckless, faded woman was 
dangerously tender to this one man, whose ruin she had, 
perhaps, achieved that morning in New Orleans when wily 
Fulke won her secret away. 

‘‘When ? Ah, Hugh, look more kindly on your poor 
little friend. You, who have been so generous to me, can 
you not be kind, too—just a little bit kind ?” 

The wooing tones came stealing past his ear with a 
deprecating pathos, genuine enough, but wholly in vain. 

‘*When did you say?” he asked, gazing beyond her into 
the fire with the troubled, preoccupied expression always 
on his face now. 

She bit her lip angrily, but he never observed it. She 
at least expected a small share of consideration from him. 
Marie was content to take whatever scant dole of his affac- 
tion she might chance to win. 

‘*When Winifred becomes his wife.” 


‘*Ah, is that it? My poor child! Does he still hold 


| the father’s life in the balance to compel the daughter to 


| marry him? God! what have I come to?” gloomily an- 


swered the general. 

‘*Ah !” Marie said, in a soothing tone, ‘‘he tells me to 
say many hard things.” 

‘* What are they ?” responded Hugh Jocelyn, hopelessly. 


| “*Snrely I should be used to hard things by this time— 


to degradation, if anybody can become accustomed to 


| that.” 
General Jocelyn looked alarmed, like one who feels that | 


fered seat among the cushions, beside the flashy little | 
Frenchwoman. 
‘What is it, Marie? What can it be 2” he asked, re- 
luctantly. 
“It is—ah, how hard to speak it !” she began, with well- | 
feigned hesitation, glancing at him from behind her fan | 


with a half-shy, rather effective side-glance. ‘‘ Hugh, I 
have been faithful and true, haven’t 1?” she abruptly 
questioned. 

‘*Yes, yes, Marie—faithful enough, save for that one 


fatal lapse which has given Fulke the power to ruin me. | 


Yes,” he said, bitterly, ‘you were faithful for a etime. 
But a woman’s fidelity is, perhaps, at best, of limited du- 
ration.” 

The eyes behind the fan flashed, but fiery as she might 
be to all the world, to Hugh Jocelyn she was singularly 


mild, almost humble, save on that one point of leaving | 


Jocelyn Hall. 

‘And you say that,” was the low response, ‘‘ when 
you know what I forfeited for your sake, when you know 
what contempt and scorn was flung upon me, and I bore 
it for you—for you, without the reward of a word or 
shadow of tenderness from you; yet you will not forgive 
the little tiny word I whispered to Fulke, when he did so 
tease and harass it from me. How could I know that he 
would pounce upon it, and ferret it out to have a hold 
upon you, make a wheel of it to break my friend upon ? 
And you will not forget or forgive it.” 

“Ay,” he returned, putting his hand over his eyes, “I 
have no time to forget it.” 

“And no will to forgive it. Ah, Hugh, poor Marie is 
toiling now to resene you from Fulke’s clutches. See if I 


am not. He has promised to resign that compact into | 


my hand—to unloose his claws and be silent for ever 
when——” 


| 


Madame Frissae leaned nearer, and suddenly stooped 
and kissed the concealed hand. 

‘* Hugh, Hugh, you break my heart! I kiss the degra- 
dation, It is nothing—nothing. You are always grand 
and noble.”’ 

He started, and drew the disfigured hand away. 

‘‘T did not mean that. Great God! I must bear that 
hideous brand of shame for all eternity! God in heaven ! 
how could you remind me of that?” A certain horror 
seemed to seize him, as if some new bolt had stricken him. 


| **Did he—in God’s name, Marie—did he ask you any- 


thing more of that? Did you tell ?” 
‘No, no. Oh, Hugh, I told him nothing!” She spoke 
in tearful earnest, softly touching the hand as she spoke. 


| **He only guesses, and tortures you with cunningly worded 


insinuations. What does it matter if they saw the hand 
itself, Hugh ?” e 

He shuddered as he answered, slowly: 

‘It is there for ever—the brand of unmerited shame. 
But with one crime on my soul, who will believe me guilt- 
less of the other? Ah, God! it is there, merited or un- 
merited. The sin is branded on my hand for ever, and no 
human eye shall gloat over my degradation while I live.” 

‘‘ Hugh, you can be free and safe, and shall be. Listen 
tome. You must see Winifred in the morning, and insist 
—nay, command her to say what day she will marry 
Fulke. Hugh, you must do this.” 

‘* Marie, is this what Fulke asked you to say ?” he inter- 
rupted. ‘*Goon; do his bilding ; ha is master here.” 

‘Oh, cruel, cruel Hugh! Iam compelled to say this— 
to break it to you, dear, dear Hugh. He compels me. 
You know those are his only terms. He is hard as ada- 
mant; because Fulke is mad in love with Winifred. He 
loves her, Hugh, and people are always good to those they 
love. They must be that; and Winifred will not mind 
—now that Bernard is dead—she will not mind taking 
Falke.” 

Hugh Jocelyn raised his head quickly, almost eagerly. 
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**Marie, Mure!” he questioned, in a low voice, ‘‘ do 
you—can you think that ?” 

The Frenchwoman smiled at the success of her crafty 
suggestion—smiled even while she felt chagrined at his 
a ixiety for Winifred. It was another grudge against the 
girl, laid away in this hard heart, absorbed by one tender- 
ness. 


“* Mon Dieu! do you not see that while Bernard lived | 


she wanted to marry him, and now that Bernard is dead, 
she will care not a sow who she marries,” explained 
Marie. “‘And oh, pray, Hugh, do not be angry with me, 
but that ferocious Fulke says it must be within a month. 
Think of it—one month! No ¢rousseau, no jewels from 
Paris—or anything ; but he will have it so; he is savagely 
determined to force you to his terms.” 

** He knows it is as much as my life is worth to refuse ; 
he knows I cannot refuse,” was tle bitter response. 

‘Bat think what a heaven for you afterward, Hugh. 
Ah, mon Dieu! what peace, what tranquillity always— 
always. Cher ami! itis the best you cando. You must 
see Winifred in the morning, for Fulke bid me tell you he 
would be here at noon for your answer, and it must—mark 
that savage brute—he says it must be satisfactory.” 

General Jocelyn groaned, 
Frenchwoman should see the depths of ignominy to which 
he had fallen—almost past endurance. 

‘* How can I approach Winifred so soon after Bernard’s 
death ?” he asked, after a longsilence, while Marie reclined 


luxuriously among the cushions, and watched him with | 


intense anxiety, and a world of compassion solely for him. 

** Ma foi ! he was only a cousin. She was not engaged 
to him. 
him,” was the wary counsel she gave. ‘‘ Bernard Jocelyn 
can only claim a cousin’s share of regret. They were not 
even engaged. Winifred is not even fiancée,” 

‘*No, they were not engaged,” repeated the general, as 
if the foregone conclusion admitted of no question. ‘‘ They 


were not engaged, or Winifred would have informed me | 


of it. There was always such unbroken confidence be- 
tween us ; she had no secrets from me,” 

The Frenchwoman smiled derisively, even while she 
said, in a subdued, sympathetic tone: 

** Ah, yes! Such a comfort to know that, and so differ- 
ent from her mother. She did have secrets from you.” 

**Let the dead rest, Marie; you are not the person to 
blame her, or cast a breath of defamation upon her name, 
Let her rest, I say !” 


Hugh Jocelyn was not to be trifled with, When he | 


spoke in that way, even if she dared brave his disp]easure 
—which Marie had no idea of doing—the limit had been 
reached. With all her reckless daring and fatal know- 
ledge of the guilty past, the Frenchwoman absolutely 
could not utter a depreciative word of Winifred’s mother. 

‘Yes, ah, yes, Hugh! What love was yours! You 
adored her, but I remember how much she robbed me of. 
And ah, poor Gabriel was not quite so happy——” 

** Peace, I say. What do you mean, Marie, by bring- 
ing up the past in this wav ? Be content with meddling 
in the present. What isitto you? Advise me what to 
do about Winifred. Women surely should understund 
each other.” 

Madame Frissae glanced up in mute admiration ; she 
never adored Hugh Jocelyn so much as when he required 
a certain sort of submission from her. Like some feroci- 
ous animal the fiery little Frenchwoman loved a master. 

** Ma foi! I have it all arranged in my head,” she 
answered, vivaciously. ‘*To-morrow you will fix the day, 
and next week, at the /é/e, we will whisper it to ourfriends, 
and the neighborhood will be on the qui vive for a grand 


| you have, 


It was hard that even this | 


How does it matter? Ask her not a question of | 
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weuding. And oh, Hugh, you will let me arrange tho 
details ; give me carte blanche, and I will appear in such a 
lovely toilet, and look almost as well as I used to twenty 
years ago. This is such a charming, bealthy place, one 
gets young as the years roll on.” 

The general listened to her lively chatter in a half 
amused way, but with only partial attention. 

‘It is pleasant, and Jocelyn Hall was always considered 
healthy. I never siw any one improve in appearance as 
Your color is quite—indeed, even more bril- 
liant than I ever remember it,” was the innocent answer. 

‘Ah, mon Dieu! I am not triste now, you know. 
Trouble robs one of life and beauty, I have no trouble 
or sorrow at Jocelyn Hall, and tranquillity brings my roses 


| back,” sweetly observed Marie, with a satisfied glance at 
| herself in the opposite mirror, and inward congratula- 


tion that Hugh Jocelyn seemed oblivious of Winifred’s 
**slanders” as to the reality of those roses, 
**Tt don’t matter,” she said that night, as she washed 


| the roses off in warm water ; ‘‘it don’t matter in the least. 


Men are so gullible, such terrific fools, a clever woman 


| like myself can make them believe anything, and that 


rouge is the very best I ever had.” 

General Jocelyn looked pleased. In the kindness of his 
heart the host was gratifiel at the tribute paid the old 
place by this bland guest. He glanced at her more atten- 
tively. 

“I never saw a more perfect glow of health in any 
countenance. You do look charming,” he said, evidently 
dismissing the subject with one of those rare compliments 


| he sometimes vouchsafed Marie, and which she never 


forgot. 
She chattered with more sparkling vivacity than ever, 
Such delightful tete-a-tetes seldom fell to her lot, and the 


| wary Frenchwoman meant to avail herself of this great 


opportunity. 

**Once lift this trouble from him and marry off that girl 
Winifred, and I'll snap my fingers at anything else in my 
way,” she confided to childish old Madame Frissae, as she 
lay on the sofa in her dressing-room that night. 

The black hair was twisted in a tight knot, and a row of 
rather oily-looking curl-papers graced her tawny brow, in- 
stead of the usual fringe of curls. The brilliant tints of 
cheek and lip had vanished, and a very dark-yellow, little, 
wiry-looking middle-aged woman, curled up on the sofa, 


| with scarcely a vestige of the high-colored, flashily-dressed 


dame of an hour before. 

‘** He, he, he !” langhed the older Frissae, in a cracked 
treble, and all the glee of a child with anewtoy. ‘And 
will we stay here always, and have good things to eat and 
pretty things to wear, and a rug under my feet, and the 
wines—ah, those wines—every day, to give life to one’s 
old blood? Marie, it’s heaven. Will we stay always ?” 

«Tf things fall out, as I say they shall, and if we get rid 
of that Winifred. Who knows,” added Marie, between 
her set teeth—‘* who knows but what she may balk me, us 
her mother did, this Winifred ?” 

** No, no, Marie, she must not,” broke out the old crone 
at the fireside. ‘*She must not. Mathilde’s child is not 
as clever as her mother. Marie, you must watch her. 
We might have to go away, and give up these grand din- 
ners,” 

**Stop your babbling, you old imbecile,” sharply cut in 
the daughter. ‘‘ Your tongue will be the means of driving 
us away. If you tell of Mathilde it will make mischief. 
I say silence you. Nobody knows of that save you and 
me, and if you can’t hold your wagging old tongue until 
the time comes, I'll just send you back to the old garret in 
New Orleans,” 
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“Ob, don’t, don’t! I will be still, I will not breathe 
about Mathilde, Strange, nobody knows it.” 

‘Silence, you old fool!” interrupted charming Marie, 
yawning several times, and sauntering oft to bed, leaving 
the withered old woman mumbling to herself over the 
fire. 

However, nobody guessed the secrets of the boudoir 
when she came flying airily into the breakfast-room, to do 
the honors of the table once more in Winifred’s stead, 

‘My dear general, you grand old sphinx, why do you 
open the papers instead of going to see Winifred? Do 
you forget that Fulke will be here at noon, cherami? She 
must be definite to-day,” reminded Marie, as the general 
gathered the papers, with the evident intention of going 
to the smoking-room. 

He paused abruptly. 

‘Forget ?” he echoed, bitterly. ‘‘ Never. 
time? Can I not wait a little? Poor Winifred ! 
go now ?” 

‘‘Faint-hearted as a boy,” derisively commented his 
guest. ‘*You must go now, dear Hugh—now; and you 
must keep to the point. Fulke is in no mood for quibbles 
or excuses, Winifred must let him know at noon what 
day she will marry him.” 

“True, it is a terrible necessity. Oh, my child! Why 
should I murder her to save myself ?” he muttered, quite 
gloomily. 

“ Tais toi!” laughed Marie. ‘‘ Because to murder 
yourself would kill both of you. Go, Hugh; it is just as 
well now as ever. Ah,” she added, spitefully, ‘*I will 
have it now—there is no balk when Marie pushes,” 

But the door had closed on Hugh Jocelyn. The door 
had shut him out from the hard, resolute spirit invisibly 
urging him forward. He slowly ascended the steps and 
tapped irresolutely at Winifred’s door, conscious of a 
terrible desire to risk anything rather than press this 
matter upon her, 

“My darling, are you ill? What is the matter, Wini- 
fred ? You look dreadfully pale,” he asked, stopping 
stock still, as Winifred turned her white, tearful face 
toward him. 

Father and daughter gazed at each other one moment. 
Both felt instinctively that each heart was full of unutter- 
able woe, neither dared confide. The two Jocelyns were 
being driven before a nameless sin of twenty years agone. 
And that other Jocelyn—what had become of him ? 

‘* Papa, Iam not ill,” she faltered, the dusky eyes filling 
with tears as they shifted away from him. ‘‘ Not very ill, 
not at all ill—my head aches.” 

“My darling, I am glad of that. I have so much to 
say. I must say it, my child. God knows I am forced 
to speak. Can you bear it, Winifred ? A cruel fate com- 
pels me to speak before noon,” 

Hugh Jocelyn spoke desperately, with a passionate 
agony in his suffering face and lacerated heart, and Hugh 
Jocelyn’s daughter listened with the self-same, passionate 
agony in her ashen, quivering face, and the self-same 
throbs of racking pain in her broken heart, She 
shuddered as a prescience of what he might say crept icily 
through her. They were both deadly pale. But he meant 
with dogged resolution to unfold the scheme they com- 
pelled him to urge ; and she with the same endurance re- 
solved to listen to whatever her father must perforce say 
to her. 

‘Before noon ?” she echoed, faintiy. ‘Tho time is 
brief. I can bear it, papa.” He sat down beside her, and 
Winifred pressed her face down on his shoulder, and 
folded one arm around his neck. ‘‘Go on, papa.” 

“Winifred, you can guess the horrible secret that 
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Fulke holds over me,” Hugh Jocelyn began, glad that her 
beautiful, pale face was hidden from him. ‘‘ He uses that 
to drive me like a galley-slave, to comply with his devil- 
ish demands. Winifred, we must obey—you and I—for 
God knows it is all true that he says; ay, and worse, 
My child, do you despise your father, now that you know 
that he is a criminal ? My darling, it would be better for 
you, perhaps, to abandon me, as all the world would do if 
they heard the admission I have made to you. Do you 
despise me, Winifred ?” 

‘“* Papa” —she clasped both arms about his neck, but she 
never raised her head from his shoulder—‘“ papa, I love 
you. , How can you ask that I will do anything to save 
you, darling papa ?” 

**You do not despise me, my precious child. Are you 
sure of that ?” he reiterated, anxiously. 

‘*Oh, papa, when we have been together in trial and 
trouble always, why should you think I despise you in 
this frightful hour of peril ? Papa, I will give my life for 
yours, My life is nothing—it shall go for yours, dear, 
dear papa. You are all I have now,” she murmured, 
brokenly. 

“Winifred, my life is worth nothing but for your sake. 
You are young, with long years before you. For your 
sake I must still keep up the hollow pretence of honor. 
There are other reasons, too, compelling me to struggle 
on in these iron fetters instead of putting a bullet through 
my brain——” 

‘** Papa,” she interrupted, shivering and trembling as if 
an ague had seized her—‘‘papa, don’t torture me by 
saying that. My heart is broken now—don’t torture me 
more, Youare all I have left. Tell me what they demand 
of you. ©h, papa, it does not matter what becomes of 
me, now—now that Bernie is gone; I live only for you,” 

“My child, Fulke, perhaps, loves you as well as Bernie. 
He may be as kind——” 

** Papa,” she interrupted again, with a little ory of pain, 
‘*do not speak of love or of Bernie—that is past. Tell 
me Fulke’s orders and threats. Do not be afraid; I can 
bear anything for you.” 

**My angelic child,” muttered Hugh Jocelyn, pressing 
his lips to the golden hair—‘‘ my own angelic child, if I 
could only explain; but it would be useless, The one 
terrible fact remains, the fact in Fulke’s possession. Ex- 
planation would be idle for you, and—yes, I confess it— 
impossible forme. Fulke has narrowed it down to two 
things: your hand in marriage, or my downfall; and, 
Winifred, he has notified me imperatively that you are to 
marry him within one month.” 

‘*Within one month!” she gasped, in a feeble voice. 
*‘Oh, God! what does it matter to me now?” she 
moaned. 

**My child, he will be here at noon to demand of me 
what day you have named,” began Hugh Jocelyn, a keen 
anguish in his countenance and a sharp anxiety. 

‘*Papa, does this save you from shame? If—if it hap- 
pens that I marry Fulke, does it remove this danger from 
you? Does he swear it ?” she asked. 

‘Yes, my child.” 

**Papa, I. cannot listen—oh, I cannot even listen, until 
you prove beyond a doubt—that—that it is true about my 
poor Bernie, God will that it might not be true!” 

“Tt shall be investigated thoroughly, my darling. I 
shall tell Fulke that until the sad fact of the poor fellow’s 
death is proved, you will not listen to any overtures from 
him. I can keep him off for a short space, perhaps, and 
then—if it is proved, Winifred ——” 

Hugh Jocelyn waited in terrible suspense ; her heart 
throbbed violently as she lifted her head from his shoulder 
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and fixed the great dilated eyes upon him with heroic | nution, to be succeeded by an increase about dawo—an_ f 
steadiness. increase more marked than that in the evening. Varia. | 


** Tf it is true, that awful thing,” she whispered, huskily, | tions in diameter are believed to coincide with the varia. 
**it does not matter what becomes of me. I will give my | tions of tension, but they are shown to be inverse to the 


life for yours. I will save you, papa. You are all I have.” temperature, the maximum of the one corresponding 
( To be continued.) ' roughly to the minimum of the other, and so on. In cop. 
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Tar Trunks or Trees—Recent botanical research has | nection with these investigations at may be remarked that 
shown that the trunks of trees undergo daily changes in | the height of a man is greater in the morning than in the 
diameter. From early morning to early afternoon there is | afternoon; and, again, that other influences being sus- 
a regular diminution till the minimum is reached, when | pended, the barometer is higher in the morning than in 


the process is reversed, and the maximum diameter is | the afternoon. 
attained at the time of twilight ; then again comes a dimi-! Every person should be bland, courteous, and affable. 
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THE SINGER’S GHOST. —‘‘ FOR THE FIRST TIME IN HER LIFE SHE TURNED IN PUBLIC UPON HER MYSTERIOUS FOLLOWER, AND 
REBUKED HIM WITH STINGING AND IMPETUOUS WORDS,'"—SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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Yonver, where the garden-close 
Edges of the seacliff nears, 
In her hand she holds a rose, 
Shedding leaf by leaf with tears, 
White and pink, and pink and white, 
Falling ’gainst the sunlight there; 
Like her soft cheek’s peach bloom bright, 
Halloed with her sunny hair. 
’Neath the rose-walk’s gloom she stands, 
Love’s sweet pleadings shyly hears, 
Shedding from her trembling hands 
Leaf by leaf, like happy tears. 


Yonder, where the barren sea 

Laps against the gray, cold shoro, 
White, and worn, and old, sits she, 

Weeping, waiting, evermore, 
Winter woods are waning fast, 

Snapt are all her love-dreams gay, 
Brave, sweet Hope has sunk at last, 

Dead and crushed beside the way. 
One late rose within her hands, 

Bends she o’er Hope’s quiet bier, 
Dropping, where she lonely stands, 

Leaf by leaf, and tear by tear. 


THE 


SINGER’S GHOST. 


By NATHAN D. URNER, 


AGUERRE will be superb to- 
\ night; she is drunk.” Such was 
the inscription, in French (* La- 
guerre sera divine ce soir ; elle est 
ivre”) that I read at the foot of 
a& most remarkable portrait in the 
possession of Monsieur Legrand, 
who was, twenty years ago, the 
most widely known merchant of 
curiosities in Paris. The portrait 
to which it was affixed was that of 
Josephine Marie Laguerre, one of 
the most brilliant ornaments of fhe 
French operatic stage of a century 
ago, and quite as celebrated for 
f her vices as for her talents; for 
while Gluck, the composer, spoke of her as Ja perle de la 
scéne, Piccini, his rival, and after him Bachaumont and 
others were fond of alluding to her as la bacchante des 
coulisses, 

The picture showed Laguerre in the prime of life, in the 
classical dress, or, rather, undress, of one of the fabled 
nymphs of the bacchanalian cortége, with a ravishing 
abandon in her air and looks, and the tiger-skin mantle 
rippling down from her half-bare shoulders, to the most 
picturesque revelation of her soft, luxurious proportions. 
But it also showed a woman whose peerless eyes, glorious 
hair—thongh powdered to a snowy whiteness and built up 
& la Pompadour—and perfect regularity of feature could 
not altogether make up for the inroads which years of dis- 
sipation and self-willed indulgence had already made upon 
her comeliness, and which even the painter’s art had been 
too much Jeavened with honesty to quite conceal. 

The quotation inscribed beneath the portrait was written 
in faded ink upon a time-yellowed card, which still re- 
tained, though bnt faintly, the impression of a coat-of- 
arms in an upper corner. 

“ Tt was just where you see it now, wedged in between 
the canvas and the frame, when I bought the painting at 
an obscure auction-sale five years ago,” said Monsieur Le- 
grand, in answer to my inguiries. ‘‘It may have been 
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stuck there by some one or another of a host of noble 
lovers after the death of the original ; but of that I cannot 
say. I only trust that it may some time enhance the his- 
torical value of the picture, and thus enable me to sell it 
to advantage.” 

My interest was greatly excited. 
to consult La Harpe, Bachaumont, ‘‘Les Mémoires 
Secrets,” and other aufhorities pertinent to the subject, 
and on the following day was enabled to say to my friend, 
the dealer in curiosities : 

**You have not trusted in vain, Monsieur Legrand, 
That inscription was appended to the portrait as a sort of 
ghastly joke, though it was nothing more than the quota- 
tion of a saying then much in vogue concerning the beau- 
tiful original in the year 17—, and by no less a personage 
than the Oomte d’Artois, the youngest brother of Louis 
XVI.” 

And I referred him to a certain folio of ‘‘ Les Mémoires 
Secrets” as my authority. 

But I also learned much more of what might be calle: 
the romantic and prosaic, the lofty and ignoble career of 


I at once set to work 


| that strange, contradictory and fascinating character, Jo- 


sephine Marie Laguerre, which cannot fail to be of inter 


| est to the reader. 


Laguerre was not only known amorg her theatrical con- 
temporaries as la bacchante des coulisses, but also as la 


Semme du fantome—“ the woman with the ghost,” and it 


will be seen that she was as abundantly deserving of ono 
term as of the other. 

We first hear of Laguerre as one of the choir-singers of 
the Royal Academy of Music, in 1774, at the early age of 
fourteen. Her precociously powerful voice was her only 
recommendation ; she was not known to have a relative, a 
protector or a friend ; she had come from no one knew 
whence ; and, as she remained entirely reticent upon this 
subject, while making no secret of bearing an assumed 
name, this mystery accompanied her to the end, and 
shrouds her memory to this day. Besides for her beauty 
and talent, which were very soon recognized, she was re- 
markable from the first by being incessantly followed and 
haunted, wherever practicable, by a dark, gaunt, poorly- 
dressed, strangely-looking young man, several years her 
senior, He shadowed her everywhere. His pursuit was 
mostly of a timid nature, and limited to glances and ges- 
tures of the saddest and most reproachful meaning ; but 
occasionally in lonely places she had been observed to 
permit his approach, to listen to what seemed wild appeals 
and expostulations in a foreign tongue from his lips, and 
then, after repulsing him either scornfully or gently, to go 
upon her way, only to be dogged, haunted, shadowed as 
before. 

In vain did her youthful intimates of the chorus or the 
ballet strive to wring from her the secret of this man’s fol- 
lowing ; she was ever evasive, jocular or morosely mute, 
as the case might be. Her lovers—for even at that ago 
she had lovers—emulated each other in offers to rid her of 
the annoyance with their swords, but only to be met with 
an intimation that any harm done to the unknown would 
be regarded as an unpardonable affront to herself. So 
there the mystery rested, as it remained for years, She 
soon became known as the “girl with the ghost,” as she 
was afterward known as ‘‘the woman with the ghost.” 

Two years later, in 1746, Laguerre made her débué in a 
chief part as Adéle de Ponthieu, and at once cansed a sen- 
sation. Incontestably more beautiful than her predeces- 


sor, Rosalie Levasseur, and more fresh and charming than 
Sophie Arnould, who at that time chanced to be playing 
elsewhere, she exhibited a maturity and command of 
yoice, combined with histrionic powers, never theretofore 
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surpassed, if even equaled, and fairly took the city by 
storm. 

‘More than once,” writes Gluck, the composer—‘‘ more 
than once in composing my opera of ‘ Arnide,’ has my im- 
agination been fired by the thought of that fascinating 
magician, Mademoiselle Laguerre. What a superb voice ! 
what action! And yet, they say, she is already rushing 
headlong to perdition. 

Common report had scarcely calumniated her in this 
respect. 

Almost at a single bound she had attained the very pin- 
nacle of her profession. Something more than the rival 
of Arnould and Levasseur, she was both hated and feared 
by Saint-Huberti and other cantatrices of almost equal 
eminence, and she swept grandly on, adding the maturer 
laurels of the years to the giddy triumphs of her début. 
But, alas! she at the same time speedily formed less envi- 
able associations, Her lovers succeeded each other in her 
fleeting regard in rapid succession ; she obtained a repu- 
tation for avariciousness, as well as for licentiousness, 
playing with men’s hearts as with shuttlecocks, while 
draining their purses with a smile; and she became the 
intimate and prolégée of La Guimard—the notorious dan- 
seuse, La Guimard, whom Marmontel speaks of as /a belle 
damnée, and for whom her lover, the Prince de Soubise, 
Spanish Ambassador, built a pleasure-house’ in Paris that 
was the wonder and scandal of even that luxurious age. 

But it was probably before this that Laguerre had con- 
tracted the convivial habits that earned for her the chief 
and unenviable designation by which she is memorialized, 
La Guimard and she, with their dissolute companions of 
both sexes, presided at orgies in the hotel of the former, 
the character of which even ‘‘Les Mémoires Secrets” 
scarcely more than hint at. Her favorite everyday resort 
was a cabaret, with gardens attached, kept by one Berge, 
next door to the Academy of Music itself. 

She became so used to depending upon stimulants as an 
artificial inspiration as to be totally unfit to appear upon 
the stage without being in a state of semi-inebriety, which, 
however, never betrayed itself to her audience. A re- 
vengeful supernumerary, whom she had insulted, once 
almost ruined her reputation by smashing her flask of eau 
de vie just as she was about to be called on for [phigénie, 
and it was only through the good nature of one of the 
ballet-girls that she received a timely renewal vf the 
 sinews of war” requisite to the aplomb, fire and abandon 
that distinguished her stage presence. 

Accompanied by her faithful maid, Ninette, she would 
enter Berge’s cabaret precisely two hours befote the rising 
of the curtain almost every day, with the regularity of 
clockwork, retire to a secluded alcove or arbor, and there, 
after a light repast, absorb champagne in large quanti- 
ties, topping off with several petits verres as the callboy 
would enter hurriedly to summon her to her dressing- 
room. 

Often at this time she would seem scarcely able to 
stand ; she would have to be almost carried to her room, 
and, owing to her violent and capricious temper, the task 
of dressing her for her part was a most onerous and trying 
one, 

But the manager knew better than to despair.. Though 
she would have to be supported to the very verge of the 
coulisse, she would no sooner step within the full biaze of 
the footlights than she would start into a magnificent and 
transfigured life. 

The orchestral breathings, mingled with the first rustle 
of subdued applause that welcome! her approach, acted 
upon her as the breath of onset upon the veteran battle- 
steed, 
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She met the silent but searching challenge of myriads of 
eyes and scores of leveled lorgnettes with the serene brow 
and disdainful mien of conscious genius, Her whole being 
seemed electrified. She sang like a goddess, and every 
step, every gesture, was instinct with the divine delirium 
that seemed to buoy, elevate and sustain her in empyrean 
altitudes of art and song. 

No wonder that the inscription on her picture, ‘Ta- 
guerre will be superb this evening ; she is drunk,” became 
a popular saying among her associates and admirers, 

Her audiences applauded her to the echo. Frequently 
Berge, the cabaret-keeper himself, was among them, and 
his manner of testifying his admiration was quite as sin- 
cere as any other, though perhaps less complimentary. 
The worthy fellow regarded the singer’s successes as a sort 
of creation of his own. His applause was but a disguise 
for the self-congratulation he felt over the magical efficacy 
of his own wines and liqueurs. 

‘*Bravo! That was my Muscat speaking in that high 
chest-note,” he was wont to mutter, under his breath, while 
beneath the spell of one of Laguerre’s performances. ‘ Ha, 
messieurs, it is not Laguerre, but my champagne, that is 
floating up in that bravura, Parblieu! wait till the petits 
verres begin to work! Then you will see soul, imagina- 
tion, heaven itself, come rippling from those lips! Ah, 
this divinity ! what would she be without me ?” etc., ete. 

In the meantime, Laguerre’s ghost lost neither vitality 
nor persistence. The years glided by, the girl became 
the woman, the obscure novice blossomed into the laureled 
favorite of a world’s recognition and esteem; but, seem- 
ingly, she might as well have escaped from her own 
shadow as from the silent, mysterious and reproachful 
following of that singular unknown. 

Who washe? Whence came he? Why did she shrink 
from resenting his strange pursuit? Was he a pious 
brother, or the old-time lover of a bygone innocence, still 
cherishing the hope of causing her to turn from the bril- 
liant but vicious career that was swiftly and surely sweep- 
ing her into its abyssmal vortex ? 

No one knew, and finally no one cared. The public 
grew tired of speculating about the stranger’s identity and 
the mysterious relations that unquestionably existed be- 
tween him and the actress, and finally grew to consider 
his presence as a matter of course. 

No one seemed to know where he lived, seldom was he 
seen to exchange a syllable with any one, and he never 
smiled, He might have been the incarnation of Laguerre’s 
own conscience—if she had any—%o closely did he haunt 
her steps, 

He lurked among her audiences, watched her sadly and 
reproachfully through every scene. Did she step from 
threshold to carriage he was there, looking perhaps over 
the lackey’s shoulder with the gloomy, everlasfing censure 
of his haggard gaze ; he even ran after her carriage for 
miles, so as to meet her eyes again upon alighting from it. 
He never entered Berge’s, but stood ever at the door, 
overlooking alike her brusque, rustling entrance and her 
maudlin, tottering egress with the same mournful, suppli- 
cating glance, 

Besides being called Laguerre’s ghost, he came to be 
designated as Laguerre’s spaniel, and would doubtless 
have been spoken of still more brutally but for the min- 
gled respect and dread in which he was evidently held by 
the actress herself. 

But toward the close of her career, when her star was 
on the wane, and having refused to listen longer to amor- 
ous pleadings on the part of old lovers or new ones, she 
divided most of her time in taking care of the money and 
property she had wrung from her admirers and battling 
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the fell disease that for years had been insidiously but | It was but the expression of a momentary petulance, to 


surely eating into her life, she began to lose patience with 


her phantom. 


She was observed to have several interviews amid the 
shrubberies of the Luxembourg, in which she gave way to 
her anger, stamping furiously upon the ground and empty- 


fatal effect. 


be forgotten a moment later, but it was destined to have 


Ninette, Laguerre’s maid, hud lingered at the porte 
cocheve while her mistress entered the hotel, and a few 
minutes later, when the banqueters were already at table— 


ing upon his sorrowful but unshrinkiog head a volume of | with La Guimard at its head, and half the resplendent 


invective in 
that strange 
language 
which only 
those two 
seemed to un- 
derstand. 

A few eve- 
nings after 
such a scene 
had been 
secretly ob- 
served and 
commented 
upon—it was 
during the 
last years of 
her life, and 
at a season 
when the 
opera was 
closed—Made- 
moiselle La- 


guerre was 
entering the 
Hotel de Gui- 
mard upon 


the arm of no 
less a person- 
age than the 
Prince de 
Guemenée, to 
attend a /éec 
champétre 
given by the 
prodigal fa- 
vorite of the 
Spanish Am- 
bassador, 
when her 
attendant 
sprite, with 
unusual bold- 
ness, almost 
blocked her 
passage be- 
tween the 
carriage and 
the door with 
his lugubrious 
presence. 

Her escort 
only smiled, 
but Laguerre 
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aventuriéres 
and titled 
sybarites of 
the day as her 
guests—she 
sent in a 
lackey to 
earnestly re- 
quest a few 
words with 
Laguerre. 

The latter 
was invariably 
averse to re- 
linquish her 
seat without 
having feasted 
and drunk to 
satiety, and at 
the same time 
was equally 
aware that 
Ninette would 
not venture to 
interrupt her 
without very 
good reason, 
so she craved 
permission of 
the company 
to summon 
the maid to 
her presence, 
which was, of 
course, ac- 
corded, 

** Ah, made- 
moiselle,” 
whispered 
Ninette, ‘I 
am afraid the 
poor ghost 
will be killed.” 

**Mon Dieu! 
explain,” mur- 
mured Lagu- 
erre, greatly 
agitated. 

**The angry 
words you let 
fall at the por! 
cochtre were 
overheard by 
the hot - tem- 


herself was angry and more or less under “the influence.” ; pered young Marquis de V——, who has so long vainly 


For the first time in her life she turned in public upon her | sought your favor, 
mysterious follower, and rebuked him with stinging and 


” 


continued Ninette. 
lashed /e pauvre fantéme over the legs with his rapier, and 


**He at once 


impetuous words, saying, half aloud, as she disappeared | bade him follow him to the Bois de Boulogne.” 


with the prince : 


“* Ny a-t-il aucun de me débarrasser de ce cauchemar de | pale. 


ma vie?” (Is there no one to rid me of this nightmare of 


my life ?) 


**Oh, ceil! and then ?” gasped Laguerre, turning deadly 


**Ah, ma maitresse, and then /e pauvre fantéme, after 


| throwing up his arms despairingly, signified his assent. 


CITY OF THE CATALANS. 
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They went away to the Bois in the cabriolet. There will 
be a duel !” 

Laguerre uttered a cry, and scarcely waiting to make 
the necessary exenses, hurried from the salon with Ninette. 

In a moment they were in her carriage, which was being 
driven in the direction of the common Parisian dueling- 
ground at the top of its horses’ speed. 

They arrived at the Bois, but all too late. 

As they entered a little moonlighted glade that was no- 
torious for such scenes, the cabriolet containing the Mar- 
quise de V—— and his second was being whirled away. 


Prone upon the turf, with no one at his side but one of | 


the habitués of Bergé’s cabaret, who had acted as his 
second, lay the unfortunate unknown, bleeding his life 
away ia the moonlight. 

As Laguerre sprang out of the carriage and rushed toward 
him with a wild, remorseful cry, he struggled first into 
a sitting posture and then to his feet. Thus he stood a 
moment, erect, with his gaunt arms stretched out threat- 
eningly toward her, and his hollow, fading eyes emitting 
their last reprobating glare, which now might also signify 
a malediction. 

Then, withont a word, he fell to the ground and ex- 
pired ; while the conscience-stricken singer threw herself 
with a shriek upon his remains, and swooned away. 

The bacchante of the opera carried her mystery with her 
to the grave. 

She had the remains of the unknown decently interred 
on the following day, and their resting-place marked by a 
plain tablet of marble, that was innocent of any design or 
inscription. 

But she was never weary of denouncing the Marquis de 
V—— as a murderer. Far from his having gained any- 
thing in her esteem by this duel, she would never do so 
much as look at him again, and it was at her instigation 
that the Prince de Guemenée, the Duc de Choiseul and 
the Comte d’Artois so far exerted themselves as to perma- 
nently ruin the young noble’s prospects at court and in 
the army. 

The portrait which suggested this sketch must have 
been taken at about this time, as it was now that her 
health and spirits began to give way ; and there is no dis- 
guising the intimations of secret sorrow and despair, as 
well as of breaking heaith, beneath the grace and beauty 
of the painted lineaments. 

Josephine Marie Laguerre was yet young when she at 


last closed her eyes upon her brilliant, troubled and in | 


many respects unenviable career. 

Though she died possessed of much wealth—said to 
have been over a million livres—her well-known intention 
of leaving it almost all to the Church caused her to be de- 
serted by most of her companions of pleasure during her 
final illness ; and had it not been for La Guimard—kind- 
hearted but dissipated Guimard—who remuined by her to 
the last, she would have died in comparative friendless- 
ness and isolation. 

She had congenial company in death, however, as in 
life. On the same day, and almost at the same hour, one 
of her most dissolute intimates, Louison Rey, a supernu- 
merary dancer of the Grand Opera, died of galloping con- 
sumption at the Hotel de Guimard, in only her nineteenth 
year, and still fresh-looking and pretty. 


Domestic society is the prime charm of life. If our 
fireside is comfortable, we may despise the malevolence 
or the ingratitude of the world, and bear with fortitude 
the injuries of fortune. 


SENSE OF SMELL. 


A WHALE’S BLOW-HOLE, 


A wew white whale having been brought alive from the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to London, Mr. Buckland thus 
speaks of its wonderful piece of mechanism, the blow-hole: 

“The first unaided idea, of course, is that an animal 
destined to live in water must be a fish, and, of course, 
breathe by gills, I once terribly offended an old salt by 
telling him a whale was not a fish. 

***Hang it, man !’ he says, ‘I’ve been at sea, man and 


| boy, for forty years, and now you tell me a whale is noi « 


fish.’ 

‘**A whale, however, is pure mammalian, like ourselves, 
The young are born alive, and suck milk ; their blood is 
warm; they have a four-cavitied heart; their bones, 
muscles, nervous system, resemble in structure those of 
mammalia. 

**But the orders are that these great mammalia are to 
live all their lives in the waters, without ever coming cut, 
Other creatures, notably the hippopotamus and the walrus, 
seals, etc., come out of the water when they choose, but 
get their food in the water. 

** How, then, is the breathing of these animals to be man- 
aged ? In the seal, etc., we find self-acting valves, that 
close the aperture in the nostrils as tight as a cork in a 
wine-bottle when the creature descends beneath the 
waves, 

‘*In the whale we find altcyether a different kind of 
self-acting breathing-valve. The windpipe does not com- 
municate with the mouth; a hole is, as it were, bored 
right through the head. 

**Engineers would do well to copy the action of the 
valve of the whale’s blow-hole; a more perfect piece of 
structure it is impossible to imagine. 

**Day and night, asleep or awake, the whale works his 
breathing apparatus in such a manner that not a drop of 
water ever gets down into the lungs, 

‘Again, the whale must of necessity stay a much longer 
period of time under water than seals, etc. This alo: » 
might possibly drown him, inasmuch as the lungs cannot 
have access to fresh air. 

“We find that this difficulty has been anticipated and 
obviated by a peculiar reservoir in the venous system, 
which reservoir is situated at the hack of the lungs. 
Seemingly this is unimportant, but it is of the greatest 
practical service to whalers. 

“If the harpoon wounds this reservoir the animal will 
bleed to death ; moreover, the whale has no valves in the 
veins useful to him in his subaqueous doings, but fatal to 
him when he has the ill-fortune to have a harpoon in his 
back.” 


THE SENSE OF SMELL, 


Tre sense of smell occupies itself with gases, for thesa 
alone can gain access to the organ, or cause the sensation 


of smell, Lest the reader should suppose this statement 
opposed to the testimony of his experience, from the 
well-known fact that solids, such as cedar-wood, camphor, 
and musk, excite the sensation of smell, while ordinary 
scents are preserved and carried about in a liquid form, it 
must be explained that these substances contain volatile 
essential principles, which, on free exposure to the uir, 
are slowly given off in a state of vapor. 

Some solids give off particles of their substance in « 
state of vapor without first becoming liqnid, as is ordin- 
arily the case. Thus snow, which coats the earth in Winter, 
will diminish daily, even though the air is frosty, and 
there is no melting process going on. In other cases, as 
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in cedar-wood, oils naturally volatile seem to be long en- 
tangled in the solid matter, and but slowly rendered to the 
air; but their odoriferous power is so great that very 
small portions of them produce strong perfumes. This is 
sometimes truly wonderful. 

Doctor Carpenter states that a grain of musk may be 
freely exposed to the air for ten years, during which time 
it perfumes the whole surrounding air ; yet when weighed, 
there is no perceptible loss observed. Matters which 
exhale odorous emanations are detected at a great distance, 
from the tendency of gases to pass through and diffuse 
themselves equally throughout all other gases, Thus, 
though there be but a very small escape of coalgas in one 
part of the room, it soon announces itself to the nose in 
every corner of the apartment. This is a faculty peculiar 


to gases, and produces many interesting results. 


HOW CLOISONNE IS MADE, 


To Tue lovers of Japanese art it may be interesting to 
know how tha ware known as shippo or cloisonne, so 
much admired by the «esthetic lover of bric-i-brac, is 
made. ‘The process of its manufacture is full of interest. 
It is instractive to note the infinite care and tedious pains- 
taking necessary on the part of the operative, from the in- 
ception of the design until the final completion of the 
article. 

The first thing is to fashion the shape of the vase, 
plaque, or whatever it may be, from the sheet copper. 
This is done by brazing together pieces of copper that 
have been hammered into the required shape and then 
giving them the correct and artistic form to meet the 
idea of the designer. This is done by hand labor, all the 
lines being brought into harmony by the use of a wooden 
mallet. 

After the article has been shaped it goes to the artist, 
who designs the ornamentations. He draws the outlines 
of the figure and scenes to be enameled on its surface 
with a black pencil. Then it goes to the hands of the 
operatives, who affix the delicate copper wires that divide 
the innumerable shades of color, and that are part of the 
design itself. An adhesive varnish is used by them to 
cause the delicate pieces of wire, which they apply with 
pincers, to remain in place, It is scarcely possible to con- 
template this process without feeling tho heart ache at the 
tedious work, slow and precise as it of necessity must be. 

When a portion of the design is thus laid on it goes to 
another set of men, who render the work permanent by ap- 
plying with a penoil-brush a thin coating of porcelain be- 
tween the delicate wire-work. Additional wire is then ap- 
plied until the entire design is laid out. To look upon an 
ordinary piece of shippo-ware and attempt to count the 
pieces of wire that are placed upon it would appall one, but 
to think of cutting these minute pieces and applying them 
one by one will give a conception of patience that knows 
no weariness. 

When the tracery work is complete the article goes to 
the persous who apply the porcelain. They are sur- 
rounded with cups of porcelain paints of all colors and 
shades, which they put with their delicate brushes into 
the wire tracery in accordance with their conception of 
the harmony of color. Thus it is that no two pieces of 
this ware are duplicates. Tho designer of the ornamenta- 
tion gives original conceptions, as his fancy moves him at 
the moment of drawing, the applier of the wire carries out 
his idea of filling in the outlines of drawings with his in- 
finitesimal pieces, and the man who applies the porcelain 
enamel is his own judge of the colors to be laid on, 
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When the article leaves the hand of the one who has 
put on the enamel it goes to the furnace and is there 
roasted. The surface, when it comes from the oven, is of 
course very rough and uneven, and it is sent to the pol- 
isher, where it is rabbed with a kind of sand and pumice- 
stone until it is made smooth and lustrous as it is seen in 
its finished state, 
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By N. Rosinson. 


Tr was at three o’clock in the afternoon of a delightful 
May day that the ponderous diligence thundered out of 
the foul-smelling yard attached to the stables of the 
Hotel Petit Paces, and commenced to rumble through 
the narrow but picturesque streets of Perpignan, en route 
to a climb over the Pyrenees and a descent into Sunny 
Spain. I preferred this mode of travel to the eternal 
railroad, and having secured a seat in the bow-windowed 
front compartment, and having partaken of a tolerable 
table d’héte dinner, prepared to enjoy ‘‘to the last wheeze” 
the glories of the peerless Pyrenees, 

I may briefly mention that I had run down to Marseilles 
from Paris; had done the latter seductive city, from the 
peep over the Mediterranean through the finger-nail of the 
colossal gilded statue that stands a thousand feet over the 
blue waters, to an ice at Moufilier’s ; at last struck Per- 
pignan—a fearfully and wonderfully made little fortified 
town, its gates—how delightfully medieval this sounds !— 
guarded by the baggy-breeched sons of Gaul; its cafés 
swarming with gayly uniformed officers ; its streets teem- 
ing with the peasantry from the surrounding country in 
their picturesque costumes. Perpignan is a brave old 
town, half Catalan, half French, and was dented with shot 
and shell since ever that grim old monk, Schwarz, invented 
gunpowder. It is the key to the Mediterranean side of 
Spain, hence its value from a strategetical point of view. 
It is utterly out of the world. It dozes during the day, 
waking up to repair to the quaint little park outside the 
Northern Gate—a park consisting of eight rows of magnifi- 
cent old trees in straight lines, with seats round every 
trunk. Oh, these trees! Howcutand carved their trunks! 
and what vows they have overheard from the lips of the 
lovers of centuries! A brawling stream darts by, spanned by 
innumerable rustic bridges giving upon wine-gardens, from 
whence bacchanalian strains from the lungs of inebriated 
rustics mingle with the plash of the swift-flowing rivulet. 
Donkeys, flashily accoutred and laden with market- 
produce, or spoils extracted from the shops in the town, 
pass and repass, followed by men in red caps and blue 
blouses, or maidens in the shortest possible skirts, and 
sabots resembling miniature Noah’s arks. ‘ 

I sat beneath the trees in the park, and listened to some 
of Strauss’s waltzes performed by a military band, and 
after a fashion that would fairly cause the recently discov- 
ered mummies of the Ptolemies to take just one turn d trois 
temps. All the swells promenaded, and let me tell you 
that the confections of M. Worth have extended their rami- 
fiations to this quaint, quiet little dozy corner of La belle 
France, 

Crack, crack! jangle, jangle! hi, hi, hi! and off we 
dashed, the officers seated outside the cafés courteously 
bowing to me as I sat in my bow-window, the peasants 
staring—their eyes and mouths wide open, the shopkeep- 
ers nodding and waving hands to the driver, the children 
following, cheering vociferously, and half hidden in clouds 
of snffocating dust. We were soon out of the town, and 
having rattled through the village of Boulou, commenced 
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vp searcely distinguishable from 

With, the crags upon which they 

tie | i Hi) stand. That some of them are 

, PEPUBLICRNA pL WAH I intensely picturesque the reader 


aan ae Hi i ci \SONMbtr:, can well imagine, 
= STEP “in Eee |r NAAM UA At about half-past eight, just 
= ae as the sun was streaking the 
sky with blood-red bars shot 
with gold, we struck the fron- 
tier, where gaunt, wolfish- 
looking gendarmes grrffly de- 
manded our passports, eying 
us the while as though we 
were outlaws by profession and 
smugglers by predilection. Al) 
went well, however, and we 
were permitted to cross the 
stone bridge spanning a ravine, 
with a stream howling some 
; me a three hundred feet below. 
A MUNICIPAL ELECTION AT BARCELONA. At Junquera, where we ar- 


the ascent of the Col de Pertus, 
The diligence made such slow 
progress that I quitted my 
bow- window, and walked a 
mile or so in advance, over 
the very road traversed by no 
less illustrious personages than 
Pompey and Cersar ; while as 
for the Goths, they used it with 
a vengeance, and until Charles 
Martel hammered them into 
‘* good shape.” 

Louis XLV. erected the Castle 
of Bellegarde on a most com- 
manding peak, the view from 
which is absolutely enchanting. 
This castle commands the pass 
between France and Spain. 

The rugged and ragged and ge FS YS set ge 
jagged heights are dappled cw a ‘Ya ~ oy 
with the ruins of ancient fort- " . digo 
resses, now so battered and ~ 
bleached and hoary as to bo THE PLAZA DE LA CONSTITUCION, BARCELONA, 


rived about midnight, we were 
set upon by brigands, in the 
form of Spanish Custom-house 
officers, who, although it was 
raining cats and dogs and 
Jumbos, lugged us out of the 


= : eae fe diligence, tumbling our bag- 
at 4 oe = gage through the mud into a 
ieee — Fn ; | sort of shed, lighted by a soli- 


tary lamp, where we were de- 
tained for about an hour, during 
which these true _hidalgos 
diverted themselves by playing 
at hide-and-seek with the con- 
tents of our various valises. 
‘* What barbarians !” exclaimed 
a French lady, as a garment— 
well, a garment not usually 
exhibited in public—was held 
up, with a view to ascertaining 
if the lace embroidery was 
: | beyond the pale of ornamenta- 
A STREET SCENE IN BARCELONA. tion. 
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Here I purchased a black loaf and a bottle of Catalan | 


wine. One bite of the bread was more than enough for 
me, one sip of the ruby and I had coal-tar in my mouth 
till I reached Gerona, 

As day began to dawn the lights and shadows in the Py- 
renees were of surprising grandeur. At various portions 
of the road I perceived waterproof-clad, cocked-hatted gen- 
darmerie, a rifle carelessly lying across the left arm of each. 
These men stood motionless as statues, and never so much 
as deigned to notice us as we sped upon our way. This 
rural police is a very effective body of men, and highly 
prized by those in authority. They are nearly as pictur- 
esque as the Rural Guard of Mexico. 

We darted past olive-groves and through the strongly 
fortified town of Figueras, where we changed horses, and 
at four a. M. jangled into the yard in front of the railway 
depot at Gerona. This town is, I believe, well worthy a 
visit, if only to ‘‘take in” the window-carvings on the 
facades of houses old as the Cid. 

How delightful the change from the cramped-up bow- 
window to the train! What a stretching of legs and 
succession of luxurious arm extendings, accompanied by 
luxurious yawnings ! 

The railway to Barcelona runs along the bank, almost 
in the water, and is dotted with villages and Summer 
villas, and lined with cactus hedges. 

Barcelona was soon recognized by the smoke of her fac- 
tory chimneys, while Mount Juich—‘“‘Jew mountain ”— 
with its wicked-looking fort, towered hich in air over a 
forest of Gothic steeples. 


The hotel touts bounded upon us. I was warned 


against the Oriental, while the Cuatros Naciones had been 
damned with faint praise. To the Cuatros Naciones I was 
duly conducted through the medium of a very jerky and 


kneading sort of stage, whose driver evidently possessed a 
partiality for the narrow streets, where the smell of garlic 
was thick and strong enough to be canned for exportation. 

The major-domo, a very sallow personage, with Edgar 
of Ravenswood locks, and a shirt-collar open to the middle 
of his breast, received us with true Spanish courtesy, and I 
was elected to an apartment one story up, with a balcony 
giving upon the Rambla, A bath prepared me for al- 
muerzo, or midday breakfast, served in a long, dark, but 
cool apartment, the rays of the sun being completely 
barred out. The so-called march of civilization having 
“leveled up” everything, this déjefiner was about the 
same as would be served in New York, St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, London or Venice, 

The Catalan wine, of which I gradually became greatly 
enamored, was new to me. Its flavor at first savored of 
coal-tar, the substance coating the sheepskins in which it 
is kept, but latterly I forgot the tar and took to the ruby, 
being enabled at country ventas to hold the dota, or skin, 
on high and take my drink by letting the wine squirt 
into my mouth. This in a country where goblets are 
scarce, and garlic in plenty, is a safe and satisfactory 
mode of slaking the thirst. 

Barcelona is the Cincinnati of Spain, and tacked on to 
this wondrous old® city is a smart, pert suburb, resound- 
ing with the whirr of machinery, and thronged with 
**hands” of both sexes. 

Happily, however, the old city is so old, and so conser- 
vative, that it contemptuously disregards its sprightly 
offspring, and retains its narrow, tortuous streets, its 
bizarre houses, with their quaint window-carvings ; its 
shrines, its churches, and its foul smells, feeling perfectly 
secure aud in nowise dismayed at the so-called ‘* progress 
of the nineteenth century,” or indeed of any other century. 

Many of the streets retain the names given them while 
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the Moors were rulers in the gilded halls of the Alhambra 
—Calle de la Plateria, Goldsmith’s Street, Bread Street, 
Fish Street, and so on, One street, the Calle San Fer- 
nando, bas, however, burst into plate-glass and a certain 
Parisian coquettishness that ill becomes it. This inno- 
vation should bave moved ‘‘up-town.” All the stores in 
one very narrow alley are exclusively devoted to the sale 
of images of the Madonna of Monserrat, who is held in 
great veneration by the Catalans, the celebrated shrine 
being but a hard day’s journey from Barcelona, Another 
street is relegated to those long coffin-shaped trunks with- 
out one of which no true Spaniard ever leaves home. 

While strolling in the direction of the Cathedral, let me 
say an historical word or two. Barcelona was a Laletanian 
city, founded by Hercules, of course, 400 years before 
Rome. Refounded 235 B.c., by Amilear Barca, father of 
Hannibal, and thence called Barcino, it became the Car- 
thago Nova of the North coast. The Punic city was small, 
and only occupied the hill Tabor, or just the present site 
around the Catbedral. In 206 3.c. it was made a colonia 
by the Romans, Taken about 409 a.v. by the Gothi- 
Alani, it soon rose in importance, After many changes 
and chances during the eighth and ninth centuries, in 878 
it was rebuilt by an independent Christian chief of its own, 
whose twelfth descendant dropped the title of Count of 
Barcelona in assuming that of the King of Arragon, 
During the Mildle Ages Barcelona was the lord and terror 
of the Mediterranean, and divided with Italy the existing 
commerce of the East. It was then a city of commerce, 
conquest, and courtiers of taste, learning and luxury—in 
fact, the Athens of the troubadour. Here, April, 1493, did 
Ferdinand and Isabella receive Columbus after his dis- 
covery and gift of the New World. In 1640 the Castilians 
rose against the taxation and violation of the usages of 
Philip IV., and threw themselves into the arms of Frauce, 
turning, however, against her in the War of Succession 
and espousing the Austrian cause. The Duke of Berwick, 
under orders from Louis XIV. of France, put Barcelona 
to the sword, and, later, Bonaparte seized it by stratagem. 
Within the present century it has proved itself ever 
ready to revolt, In 1827 it rose for Don Carlos, in 1834 it 
opposed Christina ; in 1840 it pronounced for Espartero, 
pronouncing against him in 1841. 

I have arrived at the Cathedral, its walls bleached and 
battered by the hand of Time. The exterior is forbid- 
ding; the interior is very imposing. It was built on the 
site of apagan temple. Its predecessor was converted by 
the Moors into a mosque. The first church was conse- 
crated about the year 1058; of this little now remains 
but the doorway leading from the cloister into the south 
transept, and another leading into the Church of Santa 
Lucia, 

The present Cathedral was commenced in 1298, and the 
last stone placed in 1448, The edifice is a type of the ec- 
clesiastical architecture of Catalonia, The elevated steps 
at the approach, the belfry towers, the lofty roof sup- 
ported by slender piers, the superb stained glass, the 
semi-circular colonnades which girdle the high altar, etc., 
etc. The coroand pulpits are Gothic, the organs orna- 
mented with Saracens’ heads, the pipes being horizontal, 
imparting to the instrument all the appearance of a gigan- 
tic mitrailleuse. An enormous Saracenic head, with a 
beard painted to resemble the stains of blood, is a con- 
spicuous object, and a terror to delinquent juveniles. 

In a chapel erypt below the high altar lies the body of 
St. Eulalia, the patroness of the city, and to whom the 
cathedral is dedicated. Put.to death February 12th, 304, 
by Dacian, her sonl ascended to heaven visibly, while her 
body was in due time miraculously revealed by its pass- 
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ing, in 878, to Bishop Frodoyno, who carried the “sweet 
corpse” to the cathedral, two kings, three queens, four 
princesses, cardinals, etc., etc., attending. The silver 
lamps were ‘‘annexed” by the French, as well as a con- 
siderable portion of the: sacred plate. The chapter paid 
40,000 livres to preserve the plate, and the guileless French 
took the money, then—they took the plate. Vae Victis/ 
By a miracle, or next to it, the splendid gold custodia 
escaped, 

The Order of Montesa was instituted in the Cathedral on 
July 22d, 1319, and hére, in 1519, Charles V. celebrated 
the installation of the Golden Fleece. San Oldegar lies in 
a chapel all to himself. The gothic cloisters are beautiful 
with their frescoes and court of oranges and fountains of 
sparkling water, notably the fountain de las Ocas, so called 
since here was the canonical aviary. As the guild of boot- 
makers were benefactors to the Cathedral, a sculptured 
effigy, dated 1208, shows a zapatero sticking to his last. 
The tailors, too, stand out in bold relief. 

To the right of the Cathedral steps is the Canon’s 
almonry, and close by, the Plaza de Rey and the ancient 
palace of the Gothic Kings, given in 1487 by Ferdinand 
to the Inquisition. 

The churches in Barcelona are thick as leaves in Val- 
lombrosa, that of Santa Maria del May being the most im- 
posing after the Cathedral. It was commenced in 1328 
and finished in 1483, its stained glass being matchless, It 
is erected on the site of a chapel of the Goths. In the 
capilla San Miguel lies the body of the only painter that 
cotton-spinning Catalonia can boast, Antonio Villodomat. 
San Francisco is said to have visited a Franciscan convent 
burned in 1835, and in the Church of San Belem, in the 
Rambla, is the identical sword offered by Loyola on the 
altar of the Virgin of Monserrat, 


I devoted a day, all too short, to visiting tlie Casa Con- 
sistorial and the Casa de la Disputacion, which face each 
other on opposite sides of the principal square near the 


Cathedral, The former was founded in 1365, rebuilt in 
1609. The exterior stairs leading to its three stories are 
of exquisite design, The archives of Aragon are kept in 
the Casa de la Disputacion, They number 8,000, and 
only come down to the year 874. They are mines of his- 
torical information. I don’t think much of the Lonja, or 
Exchange, beautified! by a French artist, in 1770. There 
are two of Villodomat’s pictures here, both worth seeing. 

Not far from the Exchange is the Palace of the Captain- 
General, which was built in 1414 for a cloth hall, but was 
turned into an armory in 1514. It has no pretensions to 
architectural beauty of any description. 

This quarter of Barcelona is a mine of treasure to the 
architect or antiquary, but the treasure requires to be 
sought, since many of the richest finds are in the oddest 
and most out-of-the-way holes and corners—as, for exam- 
ple, in the private building, the Casa de Dusai, Calle del 
Regomir, now a dyer’s yard, the classical pillars and 
rich sculpture bespattered and besprinkled with hideous 
pigments. Then the patioin the home of the Cardonas, 
near the Bajada de San Miguel. What astaircase! what 
an elaborate roof ! what pillars, window-decorations, carv- 
ings and coats-of-arms! Another half dozen twistings 
and turnings and you stumble upon the fifteenth century 
home of Gralla y Despla. Further on is El Palace, that 
wondrous old edifice that first belonged to the Templars, 
and then beeame the palace of the wives of the Counts of 
Barcelona. The chapel used to be muchly frequented by 
the faithful, for did it not contain the prow of the galley 
Victoria, in which Don John of Austria commanded at 
the battle of Lepanto ? 
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is traceable ; its wealthy inhabitants were all massaered in 
1391. Barcelona would be rich in Roman antiquities were 
it not for the Goths and Moors and Spaniards, who razed 
and burned and destroyed for fifteen centuries, and with 
disastrous success, In the Calle del Paradis, some 
columns built upon by houses, are supposed to have been 
the termination of the aqueduct from Collcerola, of which 
an arch remains in the Calle de Capellans. There are six 
arches in one house; one in the patio; three in a large 
reom, and two up in the garret. These have been called 
the tombs of Hercules, Ataufus, etc. Opposite the Puerta 
de Santa Lucia ‘of the Cathedral are some Roman in- 
scriptions in a place called Arcediano ; and I found that a 
water-tank, from which some very frowsy elderly ladies 
were filling earthen pitchers to the tune of talking at a 
thousand words a minute, was nothing less than a splendid 
old sarcophagus, with reliefs representing the chase, There 
is yet a richer sight in store for the antiquary. Let him 
turn into the Caza del Pinos, Plaza Cucurella, and he will 
be confronted by a Roman female in marble, and with the 
head of a Bacchus. In a house in the Calle San Pedro 
Baja will be found another sarcophagus, also used as a 
tank. Roman sewers, cloacae, still exist in the Calle de la 
Boqueria and the Calle de Junqueras, while in the Gefatura 
Politica, on the staircase, is a colossal female foot, said to 
have been portion of a Juno. 

If Spanish swords of the true Perrillo brand possess 
any attraction for the reader, I advise him to visit the 
Museo Salvador. I wound a trusty blade around my 
wrist as if it were a piece of whalebone. Such temper! 
Matchless. 

The Library of San Juan is open to the public every 
morning. It is situated in the Riera de San Juan, and 
contains 40,000 volumes, principally pickings from con- 
ventional libraries, ere the remaining volumes were de- 
stroyed by the mob. The MSS. of the thirteenth, four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries are things of beauty, as well 
as joys for ever, to the antiquarian. I also paid a visit to 
the Episcopal Library, which, in addition to 15,000 rare 
volumes, possesses a superb collection of MSS. and rare 
old coins. 

The cemetery at Barcelona is unique. Immensely thick 
walls, pierced with openings, run in parallel rows, the 
openings in layers one above the other like pigeon-holes. 
Each niche admits a coffin, or two or three, as the case 
may be. The coffin is run into its receptacle, the wall is 
hermetically sealed, and the funeral is over, There is none 
of that terrible rattling of stonesand clay on the coffin-lid, 
as with us—that sound which sends such an icy shudder 
through the hearts of the afflicted mourners, As I witnessed 
a funeral ceremony, and saw everything done so systemat- 
ically, and so neatly withal, I gave my mental vote in 
favor of the Barcelona mode of interment. 

The perspective in this city of the dead was strange, It 
is a veritable city of the dead, for there are streets lincd 
by houses several stories in height, each tenement cou- 
taining its mute inhabitants. 

Away with melancholy! Let me turn into the Rambla 
and take a saunter beneath the shade of its limes ! 

The Rambla is nearly two miles long, and extends 
from the harbor to the General Post-office, It is nearly 
straight, and gently rises from the Mediterranean. Six 
rows of trees adorn ft, and beneath the trees for almost 
its entire length a flower-market is held every morning, 
the perfume of the semi-tropical flowers floating on 
the air, and caressing the nostrils. I used to leave my 
window open, and on awaking the scent of carnations 
saluted me with delicious fragrance, Never, in all my 


The Ajama, or Jews’ Quarter, no longer exists, but its site | wanderings, did I behold carnations equal to those 
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exposed for sale in the Rambla at Barcelona, and for a 
couple of cents I used to buttonhole one that would defy 
all the perfume ever distilled by Piesse or Lubin. 

The Rambla is the great promenade, and is thronged, I 
may say, at all reasonable hours. Of course, during the 
terrific midday heat it is comparatively empty, but it is 
used at early morning by mantilla-attired seforas and 
senoritas, on their way to and from church; later on the 
housewives and duefias occupy it, en route to market, In 
the afternoon the carriage-ways on both sides are crowded 
with equipages that would do no discredit to the Central 
Park, while 
shopping is 
done in the 
various and 
expensive 
stores which 
line the Ram- 
bla for nearly 
its entire 
length. In the 
evening every- 
body turns out 
—entire famil- 
ies, officers 
from the vari- 
ous barracks— 
and isn’t Bar- 
celona full of 
them ?--nurse- 
maids with 
daintily attir- 
ed_ children, 
flashily dress- 
ed girls from 
the factories, 
attended ~ by 
shoddy -clad 
admirers, Mil- 
itary bands 
play in Sum- 
mer, “and 
impromptu 
waltzes are 
gotten up by 
merry couples, 
who have as- 
sisted all day 
at tho waltz- 
ing of shut- 
tles, while the 
bystanders aid 
the Cancers by 
a spapping of 
fingers, in 
imitation of 
castanets, 

Nearly opposite the Fonda de las Cuatros Naciones, and 
in the Rambla, stands the Royal Opera House, one of the 
largest in the world, and which when full presents a coup 
d’cil as unique as it is charming. It was built in 1847 
on the site of a convent ; burnt in 1861, it was rebuilt in 
the following year. The height of the Sala is enormous ; 
there are five tiers of boxes above the pit tier, and, owing to 
the divisions being only on a height with the frontage, they 
appear all to communicate. ‘I'he decorations are white 
and gold, with a little delicate coloring introduced on pro- 
minent points ; the roof is painted in bright frescoes, and 
around are medallion portraits of the great composers. It 
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is lighted by 364 jets of gas, ranged, each beneath ground 
glass globes, in groups around the house, The stalls are 
covered with crimson velvet and gilt borders ; they are 
close on 900, and the house holds 4,000 spectators. 
Operas are given here on alternate nights; on the inter- 
vening nights there are dramas and dancing. The orchestra 
is pretty good, but the house deserves a better. Theo 


Soyer is very fine. I had the good fortune to make the 


acquaintance of a young prima donna, Seiorita Pillar 
Enrique, who was stopping at the same hotel. This 
charming and gifted young lady was gracious enough to 
provide me 
with a seat in 
her box on 
two gala oc- 
casions, so 
that I saw the 
Opera House 
at its very 
best. As the 
Barcelonians 
are particular- 
ly partial to 
amusements, 
and, in fact, 
to all kinds of 
gayety, they 
have acquired 
such taste in 
sel f- decora- 
tion and per- 
sonal adorn- 
ment that a 
very fine gen- 
eral effect is 
produced 
when the 
great audi- 
torium is 
packed from 
parquet to 
god-land. At 
the Opera 
House one 
sees a perfect 
dark, and, I 
may say, blaz- 
ing beauty ; 
for amidst the 
rich silks, the 
gorgeous sat- 
ins, the spark- 
ling jewels and 
the glistening 
fal dals of all 
colors, espe- 
cially the im- 
mense fans, there shines out from every female face the 
flash of the Spanish eye, telegraphing the emotions of the 
human soul as the music falls, stirring like a breeze upon 
its chords, The variety of uniforms, too, glowing in all 
parts of the salle, renders the scene exceptionally gorge- 
ous, and the manner in which the glittering multitude 
oceasionally excitedly rises en masse to applaud and wavo 
handkerchiefs as it spontaneously feels the sudden 
effect of some passage of unusual power is perfectly elec- 
trifying: 

The moment the curtain falls, everybody turns into the 


lf yer, where cigarettes are lighted and granazao partakon 
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of—a deligutfully cooling substance, less solid than ice, 
and more easily ‘‘scooped in.” 1t is flavored with orange, 
jemon, banana and pineapple, according to desire. Opera 
is enthusiastically patronized, especially Italian, and Bar- 
celona is regarded as a happy hunting-ground by the im- 
preserio who knows how to deal with Spaniards. The 
Teatro Principal is devoted to the drama, and is occasion- 
ally visited bya French company. It isa handsome honse, 
decorated in crimson, white and gold. 

From the opera to the Plaza de Toros is an easy transi- 
tion, as one witnesses a bull-fight during the day and 
attends the opera at night. The Bull Ring, situated in the 
quarter called Barcelonetta, where the poorer and labor- 
ing classes, together with a community of shipchandlers, 
reside, has no pretensions in appearance to anything else 
than what it is—namely, a great wooden slaughter-house., 
It is very large, and capable of seating 18,000 spectators. 
I was lucky in attending a fight where two extra bulls were 
graciously awarded by tie Alcalde, and in beholding one 
matador stand thirty-five minutes in front of a bull ere he 
could deliver the final sword-thrust, during which period 
of time, the luckless toreador was pelted by a thousand 
oranges, a hundred hats, a few dozen canes, a rare selec- 
tion of fans, while as for cigars, they flew about his uncov- 
ered head like hail, while a storm of yells and groans and 
hisses ascended to the azure. 

1 mentally resolved that I would never witness another 
bull-fight, Bah! I was in my place on the following 
Sunday, and the next, and the next. The “hush” that 
falls upon the spectators as the bull darts into the arena is 
like that of the Derby after the ery, “'They’re off!” It 
lasts but an instant, but is so perceptible as to prove start- 
ling. 

The display advertisements announcing a Corrida de 
‘vros are works of art, and I would respectfully recom- 
mend them to the greatest showman on earth, Mr. Bar- 
num, A deal of betting took place at my hotel on 
a certain bull, books being made as at a racecourse, I 
backed the unfortunate animal for a few pesetas, and at 
the close of the corrida found myself in possession of ten 
times the amount put down. This being my only wager 
while in Spain, I record it. 

Before I quit the subject of the amusements of the Bar- 
celonians, I may mention that the most exquisite little 
Summer theatres line the magnificent Gracia boulevard. 
The audience is seated in the open air, the stage only 
being covered. At oneof them, Pie Catalan, I attended the 
performance of a most delightful opsra bouffe called ** El 
Barberitlo de Lavapiez,” and I wonder greatly that some 
American manager has not imported it, especially as 
‘*Carmen” has proved such a mine of wealth. The music 
is sparkling, and one can whistle portions of it on the way 
home, which is a true test of its “snap.” The situations 
are delightfully funny, and the scenery and dresses im- 
mensely fetching. In the first act the cachuca is danced 
by a stadent, a padrone, a seforita and a duefina. I was 
so pl.ased with the performance that in an enthusiastic 
endeavor to encore it, I outraged Spanish propriety, and 
was invited to move toward the door. This ceremony 
over, I was re-admitted, and the cuchuca repeated. ‘The 
reproof was grave, the concession gracious, I bowed my 
thanks to the andience, and was applanded. 

There are numerous duncing gardens in the Gracia. One 
dance, called the Americano, is a naughty form of the 
** Dunza,” which I have seen performed so gracefully at 
private houses in Mexico, This dance is grace and 
elezaoce itself when danced properly, but as performed in 
the Gracia is simply disgraceful. 

The Gracia extends for a couple of miles, is very wide, 
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and exquisitely cared for as regards roadway, trees and 
grass-borders, Some of the most palatial dwellings I 
have ever beheld line this boulevard, They belong to 
the merchant princes of Barcelona, and are chiefly 
built cf white marble, in the Moorish fashion ; the balco- 
nies, gates, etc., being richly gilt. Great courts stand in 
the centre of each, ornamented with fountains and the 
most varied-hued flowers. Tho windows are protected by 
outstretched striped awnings. Anything more rich or 
more inviting than these palaces it is difficult to conceive. 

I was f{crtunate enough to receive an igvitation to dinner 
to the residence of Don Ramon Guzman, who conducted 
me through the entire mansion. The interior was even 
more handsome than the exterior, and that post-prandial 
hour, reclining in a caressing arm-chair, on a balcony over- 
looking the court, the moon bathing everything in liquid 
pearl, the perfume of the flowers filling the night breeze, 
and strains of music wafting themselves like sighs from 
the theatre at the other side of the Boulevard, together 
with the granazao dashed with cognac, is one of the most 
soothing in the whole of my checkered career. When my 
ship comes in I—what will 1 not do? 

The hill of San Pedro Martir ends Gracia, and to this 
charming resort the Barcelonians repair in force upon 
Sundays and Saints’ days, to sip the Catalan wine, suck 
oranges and eat bolao in the numerous gardens dotting 
its crest. By all means ride out to this mountain, and on 
the roof of the horse-car. Avoid, if possible, sitting next 
a representative of the military, as between perspiration, 
owing to the heavy uniform, garlic, and half-naked feet, 
the guaraches, or sandals being their only covering, the 
aroma is not that of Araby the blessed. 

Beyond San Pedro Martir are Sarria and Sanche, the 
latter the gitana, or gypsy quarter. The pepper woods on 
the hills are favorite picnicking places, but single couples 
should not stray from the main body, be the occasion for 
soft whisperings ever so propitious, for the mountaineers 
have an ugly reputation, and the prowlers therein are a 
little too free with the macheta, The view from these 
woods is superb, The blue Mediterranean, dappled with 
white sails, the harbor with its outstretched arms, the city 
rich in spires and domes and cupolas, and—factory chim- 
neys ; the Genoese-looking, red-tiled houses in Barcelo- 
netta ; Mon Juich with its grim fortress, and away to the 
right and left the scimitar-shaped beach, dotted with villas 
white as the driven snow. 

The lounger in Barcelona is perpetually returning to 
the Rambla, and he never tires of finding himself beneath 
its perfumed shade. The national costume is en evidence 
here—at least it is on the Rambla that one is most certain 
of beholdingit, for the march of progress in ‘‘ leveling up” 
costume, and save at Seville, and in the heart of the 
Basque provinces, the attire is third-rate French boulevard. 
The ladies repair to the early morning church services in 
the graceful maniilla, as it is de rigueur to assist at the Mass 
in the time-honored costume, and it is only on such occa- 
sions that this exquisite national dress is seen in full blos- 
som, 

Knots of men of the lower order collect in the early 
morning on the Rambla, attired in velveteen knee- 
breeches, white gaiters, shirts, with showy waistcoats, 
und wearing sandals, On their shoulders they carry 
brooms. These men are for hire, and the broom is the 
sign of their being desirous to earn a cuarto or two, Asa 
rule, if one if these men earns a peseta (25 cents), he leaves 
off work, goes to the Venta and spends it in vino tinto and 
bolao. It seldom occurs to him that it would be better to 
work a little longer and earn two pesetas, 

Country-folk affect the Rambla. and their quaint cos- 
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‘tumes, the ladies being as showy as macaws, add to the 


general enlivenment of the scene. 

I would warn the visitor to Barcelona never to pass 
nearer to the harbor than the barracks, The sewage of 
the city empties itself into the harbor, and as the Medi- 
terranean is almost tideless, the ‘‘rank compound of vil- 
Jainous smell” is appalling. I had occasion to go outina 
boat to meet the Donau, one of the magnificent steamers 
plying between Marseilles and Barcelona, as some friends 
were on board whom it was my bounden and pleasurable 
duty to meet, and when but half-way toward the steamer 
the effluvium from the harbor absolutely made meill, The 
garrison, however, seem to like it, and along the quay, 
morning, noon and night, soldiers with “ladies fair” are 
to be seen in every position denoting dolce far niente, 

The military Masses are attended by the rank and 
fashion of the city, on account of the music, The entire 
gallery of each church in which the Mass is celebrated is 
devoted to the band, which performs secular and very chic 
music during the entire service, save at the elevation of the 
Host, when a silver bugle rings out, arms are presented, 
and the national anthem played. 

A visit to Mon Juich repays, but it should be done 
either in the early morning or in the late afternoon. The 
mount is only 735 feet high, but for stratagetical reasons, 
the road is so zigzagged that the ascent seems to be inter- 
minable. This mountain, as I have already stated, stands 
like a grim, gigantic sentinel over the city, its fort show- 
ing ® very prominent set of wicked-looking iron teeth. 
The garrison is usually 600 strong, sometimes stronger, and 
the newest princples of defense are being continually ex- 
perimented upon, so as to render the fortress absolutely 
impregnable, a certain section of the Barcelonese having a 
sneaking regard for it in the event of a pronunciamiento, I 


made the ascent on a gray day—at least the morning was 
cloudy, but by the time I got half way to the summit old 
King Sol peeped from behind his vail and began to grill 


me. I turned out of the road to seek the friendly protec- 
tion of a fig-tree. I had been forestalled, for there on the 
sward, beneath its shade, lay the veriest-looking villain I 
ever placed eyes upon, and I have seen a few. He was, 
without exception, the most cutthroat-looking rascal it is 
possible to conceive, and would have made the fortune of a 
melodrama in the Old Bowery Theatre. Luckily, he was 
fast asleep, and in his right hand, which lay upon the 
grass, wis a shining double-edged knife. How quickly I 
regained the highroad may never be told ! 

The challenges, as you mount to the fort, are as numer- 
ous a8 the ticket-checking on a trip to Coney Island. You 
are suspected, and dirty faced sentries gaze at you as 
though plunging their bayonets into your intestines would 
afford them the greatest pleasure in life. Within the fort- 
ress they are civil enough, and a young officer, a very oblig- 
ing and gentlemanly fellow, took the greatest pains in ex- 
hibiting the superb panorama that surrounded us on all 
sides, pointing out the chief places of interest, and giving 
née “straight tips” as to what was best worth seeing out- 
side the enceinte of the city. I met him subsequently at 
the opera, and initiated him into the dulcet mystics of a 
Band 8. 

From the Rambla—how I haunted it !—you turn into the 
market, and what a market! What color! What a babel 
of tongues! I never, not even in the famous Billingsgate, 
heard the tongue of woman wag to such shrill, discordant 
music as im the market at Barcelona, She repairs thither 
for the sole purpose of “ barging” and bargaining. The 
marketing is done every morning, so that she has her 
meal of talk as regularly as her breakfast. She buys 


the leg of a fowl at one stall, the wing at another, | 
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and the liver at a third. Then she gives the butchers 
a benefit, while driving a desperate bargain for the 
smallest cutlets, and the quuintest Liliputian joints. 
The fishstalls are her happy hunting-grounds, for the ques- 
tion of freshness is one that admits of very extensive 
illustration, Then come the vegetables, a bunch of rad- 
ishes here, an onion there, until she winds up with bolao, 
and having completed her purchases and discharged her 
battery of invectives, she repairs to the adjoining church, 
and in the dim religious light offers up a pious prayer 
ere turning homeward to her picturesque little kitchen, a 
kitchen a perfect symphony in blue and yellow tiles, and 
worthy of that Princess in the ‘Arabian Nights” who 
made those seductive cheese-cakes. It makes one shudder 
to see the manner ia which housewives and little girls 
carry home live fowls or lambs or rabbits, The legs of 
the unfortunate birds are tied together with a horrible 
tightness, their heads hanging downward, and are con- 
veyed in this position, the good dame stopping to complete 
her purchases or to chat with some gossip, utterly regard- 
less of the writhings of the luckless bipeds. Lambs and 
rabbits are conveyed after the same fashion. Callousness 
to the sufferings of animals is alleged to be due to the bull- 
fights, as the tiniest children are brought to witness the 
tortures and death-struggles of the bulls, and the still 
more disgusting sight of the disemboweled horses, their 
entrails trailing along the ground or garnishing the horns 
of the bull. 

The Presideo, or convict prison, is ® very large estab- 
lishment, and usually full. The system of prison-labor is 
adopted in all its thoroughness, the inmates being in- 
structed in different trades. They receive one-half their 
earnings—part at once, which is instantly expended on 
cigarettes—the balance on leaving. They are well fed, and 
the juvenile offenders, in addition to being well taught, 
receive an extra allowance of nourishment, 

Barcelona is beginning to feel proud of its very youth- 
ful park, and in time, this budding institution may hope to 
vie even with the Rambla. At present, however, it 
scarcely deserves the name, and garden would prove a better 
title. 'To those who love the whirr of the spinning-jenny 
a visit to any of the numerous factories around the city’ 
will, of course, prove a source of interest. It is a pic- 
turesque sight when the bell rings for the midday meal to 
see the “hands” grouping themselves on the shady side 
of the building, the girls and men picnicking, and, the 
meal over, the click of the castanets is sure to make itself 
heard when a chorus rises on the Summer air. As arule, 
the Spaniards have singularly unmusical voices, and their 
songs are nothing but a low, monotonous chant. It is 
only in the dance that vitality displays itself. 

The Pordioso, or party who begs ‘‘ for the love of God,” 
is a pest in Barcelona, and the stranger is mere lessly at- 
tacked, not only in the entrances to the churches ere push- 
ing aside the heavy curtains, but in the streets and most 
frequented places. Except at Killarney, I never was so 
pestered by beggars as in Spain, especially in Barcelona, 

Barcelona is admirably adapted as a Winter residence 
for invalids, and I found many of this unhappy confrater- 
nity lingering in the lap of Spring. It possesses all the 
social advantages of a capital city ; it has one of the most 
magnificent opera-houses in the world, where the newest 
operas are superbly mounted and admirably rendered. Its 
carnival season is reported to be the jolliest in all Spain ; 
while it enjoys a warmer Winter temperature than either 


Rome or Naples. It can be struck by steamer from Mar- 


seilles in twenty hours, by rail from Perpignan or by dili- 
gence, The Fonda Cuatros Naciones is only so-so, but 
ita location is admirable, and I am informed that its 
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ment of the erncifixion, and it 
is indeed Titanic. 
The population of Barcelona 
' ty ii is about 230,000; in 1876 it 
Ta | was 215,965, so the city is 
Wit vi. Py most decidedly looking up. 

i I would advise American 
tourists to visit Barcelona. 
Spain is only thirty-six hours 
from Paris, and Africa does 
not commence with the Pyre- 
nees, Alexandre Dumas to the 
contrary notwithstanding. If 
the weather be warm thé tour- 
ist might go to Saragosea, and 
work round to San Sebastian, 
one of the most picturesque 
watering-places in the wide 
world. Saragossa is well worth 
a peep, while San Sebastian is 
just one of those enchanting 
spots where one lingers to the 
very last. By adopting this 
line of travel the tourist will 
have entered Spain on the 
Mediterranean side and quit- 
ted it by Biscay’s Bay. 

There is more of color, fas- 
cination and new sensation in 
a trip to Spain than to any 
other European country. The 
country is strange and beauti- 
ful, the habits and manners of 
its people novel and striking ; 
it is out of the beaten track, 
and is absolutely ferra in- 
cognita, Go to Spain. 


Ix the arrangements of na- 


; ture there is nothing done in 
THE PROCESSION OF CORPUS CHRISTI AT BARCELONA, vain. 


managers are learning to un- 
bend a little, their necks 
during my sojourn being con- 
siderably stiffer than their 
shirt-collars. 
From Barcelona the visitor 
can make some _ charming 
trips, especially that to the far 
famed Monastery of Monserrat, 
which owns its foundation to 
the miraculous image of the 
Virgin, the handiwork of Luke 
the Apostle, which was brought 
to Barcelona in the year of aes a ies 
our Lord 50, by St. Peter. Ol \ 5 | Y An 
The extraordinary mountain, L mn. bs 
**Mons Serratus,” upon the 
summit of which the convent 
is perched, is indeed jagged as 
a saw. It rises an isolated 
gray mass, about twenty-four 
miles in circumference, with a 
range of height of 3,800 feet. 
The rent which divides this 
tremendous wall is said to 
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A SILVER WEB, —‘' A YOUNG MAN WITH A PLEASING, ARISTOCRATIC ENGLISH FACK, CAME QUICKLY FORWARD, LAYING HIS HAND 
ON THE GIKL’S BOWED HEAD. ‘WHAT IS IT, MARGHERITA?’ HE SAID.’’— SEE NEXT PAGE, 
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By Carri£ D., Beene. 


Anove is a soft Italian sky; below, a world covered 
greenly with velvet moss, grusscs aud nodding plumes of 
verdure ; and between the world and sky a baimy, lan- 
guorous uir, heavy with perfume irom the orange and 
lemon groves—this is without the city. Within, set in a 
narrow laue, almost an alley, stands a house, like the 
others abvut it, ulways comfoitless, and rapidly falling to 
decay. 

It has no windows below, the only light and air come 
through the open door, and in them are no whispers of 
perfumed flowers, only a heaviness that makes one long 


for the country, with its shaded groves and cool, flowing | 


streams. 
Sitting in the doorway, in a well-worn gown and cap, is 


a woman past middle-age, with small, piercing black eyes, | 


a skin like parchment, and hands drawn out of shape with 
rheumatism. She sits and dozes at intervals, and watches 
the passers-by. While at her right hand, where the 
light from the docrway falls in a bright bar across the 
silken web she is weaving, sits a young girl at her loom, 


swiftly tossing to and fro a shuttle wound with shining | 


thread. 


As beautiful as the crone is ugly, she seems quite as | 


much out of place in the dingy apartment, with its cheer- 
less aspect snd damp earthen floor, as the beautiful fabric 
she is weaving. Sometimes the old woman’s glance 
lingers upon the girl in fond, silent admiration, and the 
dim eyes light as they rest upon the softly rounded face 
with its creamy-olive complexion, paler than that of the 
aidens one usually meets in this fair city of the South. 


The Italian lips were full and red, yet set together with | 


English firmness ; the eyes were lustrous and dark, with 
narrow, arched brows above them ; and the heavy black 
hair was the glory of the proudly-shaped head, for it had 
a hint of the purple, metallic glitter we see on the 
plumage of birds, and rose high above the parting over 
her brow from its very luxuriance of growth, and hung in 
two long braids at the back, below her waist. 


The silk she wove wes bright and glittcring, too; of | 


that intense shade known as peacock-blue, It was heavy 
and soft, and grew as if by magic under the swift, delicate 
fingers, whose cleverness seemed a natural gift, for they 
were too soft and fair to have known continuous labor. 
Occasionally the woman in the doorway exchanged a 
word with some one who passed along the street, for many 
paused to toss her a pleasant word for the sake of better 
viewing the fair worker. But the girl wove on; she had 


plenty of admiring g'ances, but she needed bread far | 


more, 

Like Enid, she wore a gown of faded silk, and wore it, 
too, right royally. 

** Margherita,” called the crone, at last, ‘‘why art thou 
so silent this fair morning? Thou art not ill?” 

“No, my good Assunta,” 

** Nor sad, my girl ?” 

* Nor sad,” repressing a sigh; “but the Spring air 
Jacks vigor, and it takes all my force of will to throw my 
shuttle through the warp. I have no strength for words,” 

“And yet,” in a playful tone, with an undercurrent of 
earnestness, “if Mr. Seymour, the young English artist, 
chanced this way, couldst thou not find a word for him ?” 

“Not even for him,” 
before, and the pale faca glowed with faint color. 

“ Thou art sad, my child,” said Assunta, rising with an 
eYyzt and drawing her chair nearer tho loom. “It is 


The shuttle flew faster than | 


selfish for me to sit in the sunshine, and thou working ix 
the gloom. Thou art thinking of how uulike to this wag 
| thy lot two years ago,” 
** Perhaps 1 was,” the girl returned; ‘‘but I was es 
pecially thinking of my mother’s country, fair England, 
| and wondering if I might ever see its shores again. Even 
| the pocr there live in houses almost grand, and high, not 
rude and low like ours,” 

“But many of the poor there, Margherita, work in 
deep mines in the bowels of the earth ; dark, cruel mines, 
that never see the light of day, Surely, thy work is 
better, child ?” 

“Trae, dear friend. Some English lady, titled and 
fair, will perhaps wear the beautiful silk Iam weaving for 
a court dress, trimmed with the softest Brussels lace, and 
velvet for her train.” And then she turned aside that a 
tear might not fall upon her work. ‘Ah, bear with me, 
Assunta !” she said ; “‘my thoughts go wrong to-day, but 
my heart is right, and by-and-by——” 

**Ah, dear heart—by-and-by ! What will come tlien ? 
How could I know when thy father’s sudden death left 
thee in my care, that my hard strong hands would fail me, 
and thy fair tender ones be forced to labor instead ? 
When I see thee thus, gentle and uncomplaining, working 
| as if it were thy birthright instead of ——” 

But the shuttle had grown still, and springing from her 
loom, the girl threw herself down beside the woman, and 
| buried her head in her lap. 

“*Tf I could die, Assunta !” she cried ; ‘‘if I could die !” 

‘Curse him!” the woman muttered, as her stilt, 
shriveled hands stroked clumsily the shining hair. 

A shadow darkened the doorway : a young man with a 
pleasing, aristocratic English face looked within, and, 
though he received neither look nor word of welcome, he 
came quickly forward, laying his hand upon the girl's 
bowed head. 

“* What is it, Margherita ?” he gently said. 

The sobs ceased, The sad, tear-stained face was lifted 
proudly; the wet eyes met his without shrinking, as the 
lips steadily answered : 

‘Tt is nothing !” 

Then, rising, with a cold bow, Margherita turned and 
went up the narrow staircase to her room. 

**Tell me, Assunta,” Herbert Seymour said, as soon as 
the girl’s footsteps died away, ‘‘has any trouble befallen 
| you ad 
' The woman turned her face coldly away. 

“Why will you not answer me?” he asked. ‘As 4 
| friend, I beseech you to tell me the cause of Margherita’s 
tears ?” 
| “You wish to know ?” she said, suddenly, TI will tell 
| you. Already you are aware the child is of gentle birth, 

but poverty has brought her to this. You came, and 
because you said soft words to her in her mother’s tongue, 
which otherwise she rarely hears, her whole heart went 
out to you. This you saw and encouraged. It was 
enough for a time that she saw you often ; it brightened 
the long days, and tinged with the color of pleasure her 
ead life, But she finds at last your words are frivolous ; 
you have amused yourself because she wore her heart upon 
her sleeve, that is all, And now I ask you to go your 
way, and trouble us no more,” 

The man stood for some moments in silent thought. 
He was surprised; but he felt the woman’s words were 

half true, and then he was accustomed to take things 


| 
| 
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calmly, for he, too, was of gentle birth, and had seen | soothe, I only vex you; so, for the present, I will go, as 
much of the world. you bid me, I love you, and you shall believe it some 

“My good Assunta,” he said, at last ; ‘were I to come | day. To-morrow I will come again at this hour, but now, 
to you with a proposal for Margherita’s hand, would you | dear child, good-by.” 

—would she —refuse me ?” The hand that held the shuttle trembled a trifle. He 

* When you do come with such a proposal,” she | caught it in his own and held it to his lips, kissing it 
answered, *‘ we will consider it, sir.” softly, and then he went away, 

‘* Enough, 1 understand and respect your pride, Per- Margherita paused but a moment in her weaving ; there 

haps, since I am scarcely ia a position to marry at once, I | was no more bread, and the piece of silk was almost done. 
did wrong in seexing Margberita’s society so constantly. Faster and faster the shuttle flew, like a tiny mouse 
I am the second son of a baronet, and my allowance is too | peeping first over aud then through the other side of the 
small to aliow me to live as I would in England, though | warp. 
here I can pursue my art in comfort. I have been, and ** When it is finished,” she said, wearily, to Assunta, ‘I 
have made it no secret, strangely interested in Margherita, | will work no more to-day.” 
Do not send me away, now, but give me a little time to That night was a wakeful one to Herbert Seymour. 
consider the matter; if I find upon reflection I do not | The possibility of losing Murgherita bad shown him how 
love her enongh to make her my wife at once, I will bid | dear she was to him, and how desolate his life would be 
her adieu and see her no more.” without her, 

Margherita’s girlish figure paused half-way down the **Thave seemed like a trifler,” he said, contritely ; ‘but 
staircase, while he spoke. When he finished she came | I will make amends, I will not leave her until she has 
and calmly confronted him, | said ‘Yes’ to my entreaty.” 

‘‘Pardon me,” she said, ‘if I overheard your words, But when the morning came, and he hastened at the 
Assunta is wrong if she attaches any blame to your con- | hour he had appointed to the dreary placo Margherita 
duct. I am but a simple girl, easily charmed, and if I | called her home, he found a strange woman, slatternly and 
gave you my love unsought, it was not your fault, but | stupid, weaving a dull-colored silk in the loom at which 
miue. I am ignorant of the world’s ways, but I know | the young girl had worked patiently, day after day. 
that those who truly love have no need to pause and con- ‘*They have gone,” the woman said, * both Assunta and 
sider, You have done me the honor to like me a little ; | Margherita, Some relative came unexpectedly and took 
were either of us rich, you might even ask me to be your | them away, Ido not know where. ‘They went yesterday 
wife. But you have not the means to support me without | —it was late in the day.” 
giving up some luxuries; hence you hesitate. You are Herbert was struck dumb with astonishment. Yester- 
very right, and Iam not wrong—if I do not see you any | day he was not quite sure he wished to make Margherita 
more. Mr. Seymour, I will bid you good-morning and | his wife. To-day he would give the world, were it his, to 
good-by.” find her, 

She turned to her loom and began to toss her shuttle to Among a pile of bobbins which a half-grown girl was 
and fro, but in an uncertain way. He came and stood | filling he saw Margherita’s shuttle, still half filled with 
beside her. shining silk, 

** Margherita,” he said, very gravely and earnestly, “TI ‘Will you sell me this ?”’ he asked the woman. 
love you !” And that night, after a fruitless search for his Jost love, 

She turned her face away, but not before he saw the | when he sought slumber at last, he held fast in his hand a 
skeptical enrve about the mouth. shuttle, holding a tiny reel of silk of bright peacock-blue. 

‘‘Why do you doubt me?” he cried, Ilove youasI/ A year later, his father and elder brother being dead, 
love no one else upon the earth '” Herbert Seymour succeeded to the baronetcy and his 

‘Perhaps people love differcatly,” she answered ; “for | father’s estates, 
me, I would do anything £.. chose I love, I would work He grew at once to be a favorite in society, yct the fact 
my hands sore for Assunta—I have, many times. You | was apparent to all that ho was in no haste to seck a wife. 
see me—ah, God ! how poor—fainting under unaccustomed | The truth he told to none; yet, while trying every means 
werk, Youthink, ‘I could take her out of this drudgery, | in his power to find her he grew to dreaming dreams and 
it is true, but if so I must give up many luxuries I now | laying plans that were all to come true when he saw Mar- 
enjoy.’ Is this love? Heaven protect me from it, if love | gherita once more, for find her he must and would, 
it really be !” though she had, so far, eluded his search as completely as 

‘Margherita, I may have been thoughtless, but, indeed, | though the ground had opened and swallowed her up. 

I am not the monster you picture me. I love you, dear| In the Summer he joined a merry company of guests as- 
child ; Iam very, very sure of it now, and I ask you, in | sembled at the Summer residence of Lord Hathaway, in 
all sinoerity and reverence, to be my wife.” the vicinity of a quiet Scottish lake, where the shooting 

His facs was white, this man who was always so collected | was excellent and the scenery grand. 
and cool, and he was trembling with excitement. Mar- One day, when he remained at the house, he was in- 
gherita was very calm. vited by Lady Hathaway to join the ladies at their five 

“Hash!” she said. ‘Do not speak words you may | o’clock tea, which they were enjoying near the lake in the 
afterward regret. Passion is a fitful fever, and momen- | cool shade, 
tous questions should not be settled when one is under its “A dear friend has just arrived, Sir Herbert,” Lady 
power. No man who lives shall say he stooped to take me | Hathaway said—‘‘the niece and adopted daughter of the 
for his wife ; and should you marry me, you would think | Earl of Clifton. Come, and you shall have your cup of 
it, even though the cruel reproach might never pass your | tea (¢te-d-téte with Lady Margaret.” 
lips. Nay, do not look so resolute ; I can be firm, too, if He went, and when yresented, stared strangely in the 
need be, and thongh:vou ask me a thousand times, when | lady’s face, 
you had finished I would tell you, I cannot be your “Can it be possible ?” he began ; and Lady Margaret 
wife |” opened widely her magnificent eyes, as though in slight 

“Margherita,” he answered, sadly, ‘‘when I would | surprise, 
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“I beg your ladyship’s pardon,” he said, with a pro-{ ‘‘Indeed I have,” she answered, ‘But this lady of 
found bow. ‘I must have made a mistake; and yet, if | whom you spoke ?” falteringly. 
you could know how like you are to a friend 1 have lost | **Do you care to hear the story ?” he asked, eagerly. 
and searched for vainly—you would be gracious enough She bowed again, for her lips were unsteady, her eyes 
to pardon my seeming rudeness.” drooping beneath the greedy gaze he bent upon her. 
Lady Margaret bowed low in answer. Her face seemed “Sit down,” he said; “you are pale—it is the heat, 
rather pale, and she scarcely spoke while she drank her | Nearly two years ago I met and loved a beautiful Italian 
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tea; but there was much chatter about them, and no one ; girl—a lady born—but supporting an agea servant and 
seemed to notice. | herself by weaving. I watched her often while she worked, 

Soon the ladies began to scatter—some to tako a nap, | and, half unknown to me, she wove my heartstrings fast 
cthers to waader about the ground—and then Sir Herbert | in the silken web. At length, fancying me careless and 
rose and offered his arm to Lady Margaret. | trifling with her, she bade me leave, and, though I begged 

“* The boathouse looks cool and inviting,” he said. She her to be my wife, she refused. I left her, and next day 
bowed in reply, accepting his arm. ‘I soc,” he con- | returned, determined to win her consent; but she had 
tinued, “your ladyship has not forgiven me.” gone, leaving no trace behind her. QOuly one relic of the 


past sweet days I found—a _ 
tiny shuttle, half-filled with | 
the silken thread she wove, 
I secured it—see, I have it 
still.” 

Lady Margaret put oat her 
joweled hands to take the 
trifle; her eyes were filled 
with tears, | 

She pulled a length of 
thread from the reel, and then 
whirled it back again, as if 
it were a familiar thing, 

‘Since that day,” Sir Her- 
bert said, “‘I have searched 
dilgently for her, but all in 
vain.” 

**And you love her still ?” 
she asked, very softly. 

‘* My love for her is the one 
great passion of my life.” 

She lifted her eyes to his 
for a moment, as she held the 
shuttle out in her hand. 

“Only for this,” she said, 
*“‘T never could believe you.” 

‘*Margherita!” he cried ; 
and drawing her close to him, he kissed, with unsteady 
lips, the face he had worn in his heart so loug. 

Two months later Lady Margaret was in London, select- 
ing some articles for her trousseau. | 
‘*Here is something in peacock-blue, my lady,” said the 
polite shopman ; ‘‘a color so fashionable two years since, 

and again in favor.” 

She turned quickly and unfolded the piece to tne end, 
where she saw the number woven in, and on either side a 
thread of soft, black hair. 

‘**T will take it all,” she said; then, turning to her maid, 
she added: ** We will return. I do not care to muke fur- 
ther purchases to-day.” 

That evening, when Sir Herbert called, Lady Margaret 
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had the silk brought in for his inspection. And her maid 
said, afterward, in relating the circumstance, that Sir Her- 
bert’s infatuation for his future bride was so great, he not 
only kissed the pretty hands that held it up for his inspec- 
tion, but the silk also, a strange proceeding, according to 
her idea. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


By Ricuarp B. Kimparr, LL.D. 


Forty-FIvE years ago John Quincy Adams, in his 
matter-of-fact way, wrote as follows: ‘“‘A young man 
named Ralph Waldo Emerson, a son of my own loved 
friend, William Emerson, and 
n classmate of my lamented 
son George, after failing in 
the every-day avocations of a 
Unitarian preacher and school- 
master, starts a new doctrine 
of tfanscendentalism, declares 
all the old revelations super- 
annuated and worn out, and 
announces the approach of 
new revelations.” 

The * young man” of whom 
this sarcastic record was made 
is the subject of this notice. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was 
born in Boston, May 25th, 
1803, and died at his house in 
Concord, Mass., April 27th, 
1882, lacking four weeks of 
tho age cf seventy-nine. He 
was the son of William Emer- 
son, a Calvinistic clergyman, 
who, by-the-way, introduced 
none of that creed into his 
sermons, and who was a man 
of fine culture and remark- 
able eloquence. His mother 


(Ruth Haskins) is described 
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as a lady possessed of great patience and fortitude, of the 
serenest trust in God, of a discerning spirit and a most 
courteous bearing. The Emerson family was among the 
earhest settlers of New England, coming to the country in 
1635. The line is clerical, and in each of eight successive 
generations the pastoral office has been held by some one 
of the family, either on the paternal or maternal side. 

At the age of eight years, Ralph Waldo was sent to the 
public Grammar School, and soon afterward the Latin 
School, of Boston. At fourteen he entered Harvard Col- 
lege, wnere he graduated in 1821. During his first year 
in college he was ‘‘ President’s freshman,” doing official 
errands for the sake of compensation. He was spoken of 
as a slender, delicate youth, younger than most of his 
ciussmates, and of a sensitive, retiring nature. Throngh- 
out his college carcer ho showed the conscientiousness 
which was to control his life, and also a strong literary 
tendency. Edward Evere't and George Ticknor were 
amoung the professors at Cambridge, and one of the tutors 
was Caleb Cushing. The stumbling-block of Emerson’s 
college course was mathematics, He gained prizes in 
rhetoric, ethics and Greek philosophy, and was Class Poet 
at graduation. All things considered, his college career 


was by no means a brilliant one, but he was already an | 
He devoted himself to the classic au- | 
While in college, 
and for some time ufter leaving it, he assisted his brother | 


extensive reader. 
thors, to Montuigne and Shakespeare, 


William in teaching a ladies’ echool, in order, it is said, to 
ail his brother Charles in going through the university. 
It was soon evident that Emerson was not fitted for 
teaching, and two years later (1823) he began the study of 
theology. He was influenced to this step by the advice of 


Dr. Channing, and the traditions of his family would cer- 


tainly favor it, In 1426 he was ‘‘approbated to preach” 
by the Middlesex Association of Unitarian Ministers. He 
spent the following Winter in Florida for his health, 
preaching at several points in the Southern States, 
March, 1829, he was ordained pastor of the Second Church, 
in Boston, as colleague of the Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., and 
in the following year became sole pastor, and so continued 
until his resignation of the pulpit, at the close of 1832. 

This brief pastorate was a memorable one. Channing 
was then in the fullness of his career, impressing all who 
came within his reach. But there was in the discourses of 
this young man a certain charm, of which not even Chan- 
ning hai canght the secret. He won the confidence of 
men of the world and of politicians, who happened to 
listen to him, He was placed in the School Boyrd, and 
made chaplain of the State Senate—very uncongenial 
offices, probably, to him, It was at this time that Father 
Taylor was establishing his Seamen’s Bethel, in Boston, 
in which work he was enthusiastically aided by Emerson. 
The story goes that when the Methcdists complained that 
their missionary should associate with a ‘‘ Unitarian going 
to hell,” Father Taylor 1eplied, ‘If Emerson goes to hell 
he will change tho climate there.” Mr. Emerson became 
known during his pastcral service as a most interesting 
preacher, remarkable fur independence and originality of 
thought, as well as for charm of style and manner, 
did not attract much notice on the part of the general 
public until the date of his resignation, The circum- 
stances were peculiar. . 

It must be recollected that he was a Unitarian clergy- 
man, The Unitarians, as a body, were distinguished ty 
the liberality of their religious sentiments, and the lati- 
tule allowed to individual judgments; yet he found him- 
se:f unable to conform to the rites and ceremonies of their 
church, The distinct reason given ty bim for withdraw- 
dng from it wus, that his views regarding the communicn 
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service had undergone a change, and he could n t consci- 

entiously continue longer to admiuister the rite. In this 
| way there came to be two parties—those who clung to the 

rite and those who, with Emerson, determined to abandon 
it. Both sides rested their conduct upon grounds of con- 
science, and thus was made a distinct issue, with the line 
| drawn sharply between the old and the new. It soon 
| turned out that many shared the opinions and persuasions 
of Emerson on this and kindred topics, so that a new 
doctrine in spiritual things began to sway the minds of 
many thoughtful men, The Unitarians held, with other 
Christians, that the Bible was an inspired volume, The 
new doctrine taught that it was to be read merely as a 
book. Not that Emerson at once distinctly so declared 
it, but the new movement early came to that significance. 
It was a departure from the old grounds of faith and 
doctrine. The new school claimed to rest upon deeper 
foundations than any recorded words, namely, up.n tho 
intuitions of the human soul, and thereupon the new phbil- 
osophy took the name of ‘‘ Transcendeatulism.” For a 
few years Mr. Emerson, althengh he had ceasel to be a 
pastor, conducted the regular Sunday service in different 
pulpits, as opportunities afforded ; then he ceased to preach 
in pulpits altogether. 

While he was still connected with the Second Churel: in 
Boston, Emerson had been attracted by various contribu- 
tions in the current English periodicals which spoke to his 
mind “with an emphasis that hindered sleep.” Their 
| author was Thomas Carlyle—a writer then not famous, 
scarcely recognized, Emerson now resolved to make a 
pilgrimage to the Old World, to which he had of late keen 
particularly attracted, In August, 1833, he preached in 
the Unitarian Church in Edinburgh, an1 afterward mado 
his way across the desolate moors to Craigenputtock, The 
meeting between Emerson and Carlyle has become a 
matter of history. The latter, in a conversation with 
Longfellow, spoke of Emerson's coming as being like the 
| visit of an angel, Then began that friendship which 

lasted for a lifetime, and which had such a hold upon the 

ruggel cynic that he scarcely seemed a cynic when the 

name of Emerson was uttered. Aletter of Emerson's of 

about the same date shows a trace of disappointment in 
_the young pilgrim’s mind. He says: ‘My own feeling 
was that I had met with men of far less power who hat vet 
greater insight into religious truth,” 

It is one evidence of Emerson's thorough independence 
of mind that there is no trace of Carlyle’s influence in any 
of his writings, whether in thought or style, Firm friends 
as they were personally, they were separated in thought, 
spirit and expression by an abyss wider than the Atlantic, 
as they themselves appear to bave been conscious when 
introducing each other to their respective countries, 

After his return from Europe, Emerson wentto Voncord to 
reside, living with his relative, the Rev. Dr. Ripley, where, 
in 1834, his first little book, ‘* Nature,” was written—pub- 
lished two years later. Some little time after, he went to 
reside in his pleasant home at Concord, just outside the 
town, which he ever after occupied, He gave an address 
in commemoration of the incorporation of the town two 
hundred years before, and two series of lectures in Boston — 
the one, biographical ; the other, on English literature. 

In 1836 Carlyle, in introiucing Emerson’s ‘* Nature’ 
to Englishmen, writes, ‘The utterance is abrupt, fitful. 
| The great idea not yet embodie] struggles toward an eni- 
| bodiment, yet everywhere there is the true heart of a man, 
| which is the parent of all talent; without which mucl 

talent cannot exist.” In 1836 Emerson gave a series of ten 
| lectures in Boston on the ‘‘ Nature and Ends of History,” 
which embrac.d a discussion of all the institutions and 
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interests of society from the transcendental point of view. 


Channing's great theme was the ‘Dignity of Man,” but 
here seemed to be a new school teaching the divinity of 
man, 

About this time a Transcendental Club was formed. It 
first met in the house of George Ripley, in Boston, on the 
9th of December, 1836, and afterward in Boston and various 
places in the vicinity. Emerson attended nearly all the 
meetings. Theodore Parker, Elizabeth Peabody, Thomas 
J. Stone, Bronson, Alcott and Murgaret Fuller were among 
the early members. Dr. Channing and George Bancroft 
were frequent visitors, Out of the Transcendental Ciub, 
grew the Dial, a little quarterly journal, edited by Mar- 
garet Faller, It lasted only four years, With much sub- 
limated trash, it contained a:tic!es of rare merit and unde- 
niable power. At the end of the second year Emerson 
became the sole editor, and some of his most remarkable | 
essays and many of his best poems were printed in its | 
pages. Another outcome of the Transcendental Club was 
the Brook Farm Community, about which so much has 
been written, | 

It is impossible for the younger writers of the present 
generation to appreciate the enthusiasm with which the | 
followers of the Transcendental school rallied around their 
high priest, or the ridicule heaped upon it by thecommunity | 
generally. It may be compared to that showered upon the | 
present school of wsthetes. It was quite the same way in 
England. People suggested they might understand Em- 
erson better if they stood on their heads, The London 
Punch poked its fun at the Transcendentals without stint. 
Among other nonsense, it discovered in the Emersonian 
sentence, ‘Plant yourself on your instincts and the world 
will come round to you,” a valuable suggestion to drink 
sherry cobblers in the bot weather, in which case the world 
might at least go round with you. The proverbial remark 
of Boston gentlemen at the time was, ‘‘ We do not under- 
stand it, but our daughters do,” 


Emerson’s residence became the Mecca for those who | 


were the children of his illwmination, and the comers and 


goers kept the peaccful town of Concord in a perpetual | 
flurry. Nathaniel Hawthorn, who had gone to reside at 
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It was in the midst of this excitement that I first met 
Mr. Emerson. It was in the Summer of 1838, when he 
delivered an address before the literary societies of Dart- 
mouth College on the ‘‘ American Scholar.” It was nearly 
identical with one he had given the yeur previous before 
the Phi Beta Kappa of Harvard. The scope of this ad- 
dress is that there should be an abandoment by the think- 
ing man of the New World of the empty ways of classic 
and Enropean traditions, The scholar must not live in 
the world of books alone, but in the world of men, also. 


| On this occasion he excited intense interest amoug the 


students of Dartmouth, who gathered about him at the 
levees given during commencement week, At one of 
these, while conversing with some ladies about his visit to 
Scotland, I ventured to ask him if he went to Abbotsford. 
“No,” he languidly replied, ‘the man was not there.” I 
said at oncefo myself, ‘This is either sheer affectation or 
Emerson has no imagination.” Later I made up my mind 


| that he had none, 


Meantime Emerson's writings were beginning to attract 
the attention of men of thought in Europe, We bave al- 
realy noticed how Carlyle was impressed. In 1841 the 
first series of essays was published. It fell into the hands 
of Elgar Quinet, while he was giving his lectures at the 
Collége de France, ‘A new philosophy,” he said, in one 
of them, ‘‘might be expected to come forth from those 
virgin forests soouer or later, and already it begins to raise 
its head.” Herman Grimm, in Germany, was equally 
pronounced in his judgment of Emerson, The anthori- 
ties of Harvard University, who had condemned him as a 
heretic some years before, appointed him a lectnrer in the 
same institution. In this instance the world had certainly 
**come round” to him, 

The publication of ‘‘ Nature” was, as we lave stated, in 
1836. In the same year he prepared for the press Car- 
lyle’s ‘‘Sartor Resartus,” from Fraser's Magazine. He 
| afterward edited an edition of the ‘French Revolution,” 
the proceeds of which he sent to Carlyle. He then col- 
| lected from the English reviews, and published in three 
volumes Carlyle’s miscellaneous works, Most emphatic 
testimony of the repute in which Emerson held Curlyle. 


the Old Manse in Concord with his young wife, has given 


us a graphic description of the ‘*comeouters,” as they | 


were called, who came thither on pilgrimage : 


There were circumstances around me which made it dificult 
to view the world precisely as it exists; for, severe and sober as 
was the Old Manse, it was necessary to go but a little way beyond 
its threshold befure meeting with stranger moral shapes of men 
than might have been encountered elsewhere in a cireuit of a 
thousand miles. These hobgoblins of flesh and blood were at- 
tracted thither by the wide-spreading influence of a great original 
thinker, who had his earthly abode at the opposite extremity of 
our village. His mind acted upon other minds of a certain consti- 
tution with wonderful magnetism, and drew many men upon long 
pilgrimages to speak with him fave to face. Young visionaries, to 
whom just so much of insight had beon imparted as to make life 
all a labyrinth around them, came to seek the clew that should 
guide them out of their self-involved bewilderment, Gray- 
headed theorists, whose systems had finally imprisoned them in 
an iron framework, traveled painfully to his door, not to ask de- 
liverance, but to invite the free spirit into their own thraldom 
People that had lighted on a new thought, or a thought they fan- 
cied new. came to Fmerson, as the finder of a glittering gom 
hastens to a lapidury to ascertiin its quality and value. Uncertain, 
troubled, earnest wanderers, through the midnight of the moral 
world, beheld his intellectual fire as a beacon burning ona hilltop, 
and climbing the difficult ascent. looked forth into the surround- 
ing obscurity more hopefully than hitherto. The light revealed 
objects unseen before— mountains, gleaming lakes, glimpses of a 
creation amid the cnaos —but also, as was unavoidable, it attracted 
bats and owls, and the whole bost of nighthirds, which flapped 
their dusky wings against the gazer's eyes, and sometimes were 
mistaken for fowls of angelic feather.” 


Between 1838 and 1841 Mr, Emerson published several 
orations, essays and lectures, and in the lutter year his 
| first volame of essays. His second series of essays ap- 
| peared in 1844, followed by a small volume of poems in 
1847. In that year he revisited Europe, and gave numer- 
ons lectures in London, Manchester and other places in 
England, and in Edinburgh.’ They consisted of those 
afterward published under the titles ‘Representative 
Men,” *‘ Powers and Laws of Thought,” “ Tendencies and 
Duties of Men of Thought,” ‘‘ Politics and Socialism,” 
‘‘Poetry and Eloquence,” ‘Natural Aristocraocy,” ‘‘ Na- 
poleon,” ‘‘Genius of the Present Age” anil ‘*The Hu- 
manity of Science.” These lectures produced a remark- 
able impression upon the English mind, and bronght their 
author in contact with the leading literary m.n of the 
time, 

On his return to America Emerson gave the lectures, 
afterward printed in a volhime entiiled ‘‘ English Traits.” 
Also a lecture on the French, with a pleasint account of 
his sojourn in Paris, He from time to time rewrote and 
collected in volumes a large number of lectures delivered 
ix various parts of the United States. These were sever- 
ully entitled ‘‘The Conduct of Life,” ‘‘ Society »nd Soli- 
tude,” ‘Letters and Social Aims.” In 1867 Emerson’s 
second volume of verses appeared, ‘Mayday and Other 
Poems.” ‘These volumes had but a limited cirenlation, 
It was becanse Efferson was not a poet. His poems are 
| mainly philosophical thoughts in verse, and are greatly 
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and deservedly appreciated by thinkers, especially by sci- | 
entific thinkers, In his “ Fragments of Science” Profes- 


sor Tindall says: 

- “ The reader of my small contributions to the literature which 
deals with the overlapping margins of science and theology will 
have noticed how often I quote Mr. Emerson. 


is really and entirely undaunted by the discoveries of science— 
past, present, or prospective. In his case Poetry, with the joy of 
a bacchanal, takes her graver brother Sclence by the hand and 
cheers him with immortal laughter. But Emerson’s scientific 
conceptions are continually transmuted into the fner forms and 
warmer hues of an ideal world.” 


Mr. Emerson’s last important course of lectures was | 


delivered at Harvard in 1870, under the title: “The 
Natural History of the Intellect.” Two years later, his 


health, already impaired, suffered seriously from the | 
shock caused by his house being burnt. He was per- | 
suaded to visit Egypt and afterward London, but he was | 
The only | 


not able to accept invitations or to lecture. 
speech he made was a brief one at the Workingmen’s 
College in London. On his return to Concord, ia May, 
1873, the inhabitants met him at the station with a band 
of music, and escorted him to his house, which had been 
rebuilt by his friends in exactly its old form. But Emer- 
son was never again the same man. His general health 
returned, but his memory gradually declined, His last 


appearance in any literary capacity was on the death of | 
| is oracular simply, and like the oracle, speaks with author- 


his friend Carlyle, when he read before the Massachusetts 
Historical Society ‘‘ Remmiscences of Carlyle,” written 
many years before. 

It is not yet time to decide what is to bo Emerson’s 
position among the world’s thinkers, It is more than 
probable that it will fall greatly below its present standing. 
‘The sweetness and dignity of his character, his pure intel- 
lect, and blameless life, go far to aid the influence of his 
writings in this generation, Emerson had many remarkable 
qualities as a literary man. No living writer had greater 
power of condensation—of saying so much in so few 
words, Further, ho had the faculty of presenting an o!d, 
hackneyed though important truth, in a garb so peculiar 
that it strikes you as original and fresh. Tuis I conceive 


I do so mainly be- ! 
cause in him we have a poet and a profoundly religious man, who | 


to be one element of true 
genius, and Emerson every- 
where exhibits it, To the 
student his terse, philosophi- 
cal religious teachings are es- 
pecially impressive, but no 
scholar can mistake the foun- 
tains from which these are 
derived, From the works of 
Plato, from the ‘‘ Shaster” of 
the Hindoos, from the ‘ Zen- 
| davesta,” from Buddha, tho 
ii meditative recluse of India, 
aA | /, Mi} and from the Mystics of Ger- 
--| i { } | many, Emerson absorbed and 
/| lz W digested so well that the in- 
/ | gredients of the mixture could 
| never be discovered except by 
the careful and pu%staking 
scholar, Notwithstanding his 
earnest remonstrance against 
‘‘Retrospection,” the ‘ Build- 
ing of the Sepulchres of our 
Fathers,” and so on, no man 
ever drew deeper than Emer- 
son from the wisdom of the 
past, 

The old Hindoo sages, wrote ages ago: ‘God dwells 
in all things in His fullness. All worship isone, Systems 
of faith are different, but God is one.” The spirit of this 
text rans through all of Emerson’s writings which touch 
on religion, and I beg the reader to observe how much 
they resemble the epigrammatic style of the Hindoo. 
The fact is, having cut loose from the Church, it seemed 
to be impossible for Emerson to accept any assurance from 
the teachings of Christ. It appeared, almost, as if in his 


| independence he had determined that he would derive no 


comfort from them. Was he influenced by the spirit of 
the Assyrian who exclaimed : “Are not Abana and Phar- 
par, rivers of Damascus, better than ‘all the waters of 
Israel? May I not wash in them and be clean?” So 


| Emerson put out the light which he held in his hand, and 


went back—back far beyond the time of ths Assyrian to 
find the trua wisdom. Then he returns to us with his 
‘**Lo !” here, and “‘lo !” there, ‘‘see what I have discovered ; 
shake off your fetters and be free !” 

He was sincere, he was independent. We credit him 
so far. Further, New England especially owes much 
to him for emancipating it from shackles put on by 


| narrow minds, a!l the harder to be rid of because they 
| were honest minds. Jonathan Edwards, in his generation, 


had done noble work in the same direction, but with a 
different spirit. 
In his teachings Emerson has this great advantage : he 


ity. He does not dispute or discuss—he announces, All 
his life he was a preacher—a propounder. He did not 
write books ; what he preached or propounded was col- 
lected into volumes, He had let go his hold of Christianity, 
but he remained a religious man, This is his statement: 


*‘A man who has read the works of Plato, and Plutarch, and 
Seneca, and Kant, and Shakespeare, and Wordsworth, would scorn 
to ask such schooldame questions as whether we shall know each 
other in the world beyond the grave. Men of genfus do not fear 
to die; they are sure that in the other life they will be permitted 
to finish the work begun in this; it is only mere men of affairs who 
tremble at the approach of death. Our dissatisfaction with the 
materialist statement, in whatever form it comes is a blazing evi- 
dence of tendeacy. The soul does not age with the body. Onthe 
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borders of the grave the wise man looks forward with equal elas- 
ticity of m‘nd and hope, and why not after millions of years on tho 
verge of still newor existence? For it is the nature of intelligent 
beings to be for ever new to life,” 


* The reader will observe there is no mention of Christ 
in the above paragraph. The whole is like a phantasy, 
soothing to shallow minds who want to believe something. 

Mr. Emerson was not an inventor; he was, however, 
marvelous in his power-to set people thinking. He never 
undertook to give us machinery for a new school, nor did 
he propose new systems or new creeds, Several years ago 
Tasked him when he intended giving us a system of his 
own, “Oh,” he replied, ‘‘that is not my vocation. That 
is for the man who comes after me.” He spoke as he 
always spoke, with sincerity. What his writings greatly 
lacked was heart. We search in vain for evidence of the 
affections, The man seemed to be a thinking egomet, All 
is cold, clear, colorless. He tears down the church where 
we are accustomed to worship, and erects in its place a 
beautiful but cold and gloomy mausoleum. After reading 
some of his exalted disquisitions on God and Nature, we 
are strongly tempted to exclaim, with the gentle Marguer- 
ite, when replying to the transcendental ravings of Faust, 
‘Thus taken it may pass, but for all that there is some- 
thing wrong about it, for thou hast no Christianity.” 

We come to what, to us, is the brightest phase of 
Emerson’s character. Of all men, he was sturdily inde- 
pendent, and his convictions and conduct were for the 
right in all practical matters, whether of public or of every- 
day life. He was the first scholar who dared to sympa- 
thize publicly with the despised Abolitionists, and 
opened his church for their speeches in 1831, when to 
do so was to run great risk cf his church being de- 
stroyed and he himself mobbed. In an address to his 
townsmen on the anniversary of West Indian emancipa- 
tion, in 1844, he uttered warnings against the encroach- 
ments of slavery. When John Brown was in prison 
in Virginia for his armed attack 
on slavery, Emerson exclaimod, 
“Fools! who can only cry 
‘Madman’ when a hero passes,” 
and declared, if he should be 
executed, Brown would make 
his ‘gallows glorious like a 
cross.” It was about this time 
that, answering the remark of 
a politician that the principles 
of equality in the Declaration 
of Independence were but glit- 
tering generalities, Emerson ex- 
claimed, ‘‘They are blazing 
ubiquities.” When the Civil 
War had begun he said to those 
who were hoping or fearing 
that slavery woull survive it, 
“The war is a conflagration 
which will not bo staid until it 
has consumed all that is wood 
or stubble, Tue iron will alone 
remain.” When the war had 
ended, Emerson addressed an 
audience of five thousand in 
Boston, and declared the result 
as the unfaltering verdict of the 
United States against national 
disruption. In conclusion he 
said : 


—— 


this country has marked out her true policy—opportunity; doors 
wide open—every port open. If I could, I would have free trade 
with all the world, without toll or Custom House. Let us invite 
every nation, every race, every skin—white man, black man, red 
man, yellow man. Let us offer hospitality, a fair fleld, and equal 
laws to all, The land is wide enough, the soil has food enough 
forall. Let us educate every soul.” 


Mr. Emerson was twice married ; in 1829 to Miss Ellen 
Louisa Tucker, of Boston, and in September, 1835, to 
Miss Lydia Jackson, of Plymouth, who survives him. Of 


four children, three, oue son and two daughters, are also 
living. 


Wuart “ Wire” Mrayxs.—Says Ruskin: ‘* What do you 
think the beautiful word ‘wife’ comes from? It is the 
great word in which the English and Latin languages con- 
quered the French and Greek. I hope the French will 
some day get a word for it instead of that femme. But 
what do you think it comes from? Tho great value of 
the Saxon words is that they mean something. Wife 
means ‘weaver.’ You must either be house-wives or 
house-moths, remember that. In the deep sense, you 
must either weave men’s fortunes and embroider them, or 
feed upon and bring them to decay. Wherever a true 
wife comes, home is always around her. The stars may 
be over her head, the glow-worm in the night’s cold grass 
may be the fire at her feet, but home is where she is, and 
for a noble woman it stretches far around her, better than 
houses ceiled with cedar or painted with vermilion— 
shedding its quiet light for those who else are homeless, 
This, I believe, is the woman’s true place and power.” 


Hate idleness and curb all passions. Be true in all 
words and actions. Deliver not your opinion unneces- 
sarily; but when you do, let it be just, well-considered 
and plain. Be charitable, and ever ready to forgive 
injuries done to yourself. 


“America means opportunity, 
reedom, power. The ‘genius of 
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| asking him to match such as scemed alike, and note all 


A FEW WORDS ABOUT COLOR-BLINDNESS, 


In the year 1790 Mr. John Dalton, the principal of a | 
well-known school at Kendal, England, then about twenty- | 
seven years of age, an acute and vigorous observer and | 
thinker, walked into his garden and gathered a bunch of | 
geraniums and roses, with which he set off into tue town. | 
On his way a party of young ladies complimented him on 
the beauty and brilliancy of his flowers, but were rather | 
facetious as to their arrangement. 

**You have got,” they said, ‘‘all the reds and greens so 
curiously mixed ; and you a botanist, too.” 

** For my part,” said Mr, Dalton, ‘‘the whole bunch ap- 
pears to be pretty much of one color ; though some of the | 
leaves which you cull light-green seem to me rather more 
like white; while the dark ones would match with a stick 
of red sealing-wax.” 

Mr. Dalton was suffering from color-blindness, then an | 
unknown word, but now beginning to be talked about as 
something more than a curious and rare infirmity of | 
vision. It is hard to understand the possibility of a boy’s | 
climbing into a cherry-tree laden with ripe fruit, and 
seeing no difference between the color of the cherries and | 
tha green leaves that hide them. Yet Dalton not only did 
this, but when grown to manhood actually walked down 
“The High” at Oxford in the red gown of a D.C.L.,, | 
totally unconscious of his flaming appearance in the eyes | 
of all who passed him, 

Recent statistics prove that nearly sixteen in every thou- 
sand sighted persons may actually do what Dalton did, 
as a boy in the cherry-orchard, or as an illustrious doctor 
at Oxford. Taking the population of the United States as | 
about 50,009,000, this will give about 800,000 who ara | 


color-blind ; any one of whom may innocently put a patch 
of crimson on a garment of sable, or choose a plume of 
red ostrich feathers for the hearse of his departed spouse. 
Tf a gallant captain in the navy, he may select scarlet un- 
mentionables to match his uniform of blue; if a clerk, he | 


may unconsciously write half his letter in red ink and the 
rest in black ; if an artist, clothe his green trees in glow- 
ing red, asd his azure sky in pink; or if a cook, com- 
pound a salad without detecting a shade of difference be- 
tween rnddy lobster and cucumber of green. 

Such mischances may seem trivial, but when one re- | 
members that a similar infirmity may befull the engine- 
driver of the ‘‘Flying Datchman,” or the pilot of a 
*“*homeward-bound” up Channel, the matter is a very 
different one, ‘‘ Red” (danger), says the signal—‘‘ Green ” 
(safety), says the driver, ‘‘Starboard,” says the red light | 
—‘‘Ay, ay, Larboard it is,” says the man at the helm, 
with a thousand souls on board! One pilot in every | 
twenty-five may be color-blind. 

All such contingencies, however, were undreamed of in | 
the days of Dalton, although before then it bad been re- 
ported to the Royal Society that one Harris, of Maryport, | 
Cumberland, having picked up a scarlet stocking, could | 
see no reason for calling it re! any more than calling un- 
ripe cherries green, But as years went by, Mr. J. Dalton, 
by this time famous as a scientific chemist, thinking more | 
deeply of the tricks his eyes played him, laid beforo the | 
Manchester Plilosuphical Svciety (1794) a paper on extra- 
ordinary facts relating to vision of colors, in which he 
wondered how such amazing differences of vision as his 
own aud Harris’s could have so long existed without 
notice, Whatever the Manchester philosophers thouzht 
of this, after a few years t' e subject happily fell under the | 
ken of Sir J. Herschel. The problem of semi-blindness at 
once attracted him. He sent to Mr. Dalton a variety of 
different-colored skeins of silk, not naming any, but 


points of dissimilarity. This was exactly wnat Dalton 
wanted, and on the data thus furnished Hersche! founded 
that theory now generally accepted, of which we will try 
to give a brief summary. 

Dalton, looking at the solar spectrum, saw in it only 
two varieties of color—yellow and blue, as he culled them ; 


| red seeming to him only as a shade, or defect of light—a 


strange peculiarity which Herschel regarded not as a 
question of defective vision, but of pure sensation. 

People possessed of normil sight have, it sees, 
‘three primary sensations as to color, whereas the color- 
blind have but ‘‘two.” To these ‘*three,” red, yellow and 
blue, we sighted people refer all colors ; the others being 
but various mixtures of the three primary tints, To the 
eyes of the color-bvlind all the other tints seem referable to 
but ‘‘two” primaries, ‘‘ which,” says Herschel to Dalton, 
‘*T shall call 4 and 8; the equilibrium of which two pro- 
duce your white, their negation your black, and their 
mixture in various proportions all your compound tints, 
What sort ef sensation,” he adds, ‘‘a and B afford to the 
color-blind, we can no more tell than they can tell what 
our a, 2, 7 (red, yellow, blue) afford to us.” 

To this strangely limited form of vision—admitting only 
two tints, blue and yellow—Herschel gave the apt name 
of ‘‘dichromic”; and his theory, having been amply ver- 
ified by succeeding investigation, is now geuerally (with 
some slight modification) accepted. Whatever other pecu- 
liarities, therefore, the vision of the color-blind may pos- 
eess, iis compass must be of the most limited kind. If 
yellow and blue be to them the only visible tints, all the 
wondrous and beautiful combinations of orange, green, 
red and violet must be unknown ; and the charm that lies 
hidden under such words as the rainbow, springtide, 
dawn and sunset, and speaks with living power to the 
inner heart of the rest of the world, to the color-blind 
carries but a broken message. ‘The beauty of earth, sea 
and sky, as it appeals to us in all the full mystery of 
blended, contrasted and harmonized color, is simply 
beyond their conception, A partially deaf man may, 
indeed, gather somewhat from the lroad roll of the deep, 
full-toned choir; a faint echo of its mighty volume of 
sound as a whole; but of its softer and more delicate 
nuances, its tiny waves of melody, its lights and shadows, 
the cadence, the dying fall, or the gradual resurrection 
into the stormy rapture of a full diapason, he can know 
nothing. 

Searcely less hapless, as regards the glowing werld of 
color, is the condition of the 480,000 color-bli:d, to most 


| of whom the countless images of grace and beauty that 


speak to the world from tke flowery mead, the dying 
glory of Autumn, the expanse of azure sea, the flush of 
dawa along the mountain-tops, or of ruddy sunset against 
the peaks of eternal snow, are simply acceuts in an un- 
known tongue. 

But the whole question of color-blindness opens up to 
points of wider importance, First, color-blindness, it 
would seem, is not to be regarded as curable, or, indeed, 
as itself a disease, though possibly a symptom of diseased 
retina. Dalton’s eyes, after his death, were carefully ex- 


| amined (one actually dissected) for the purpose of ascer- 


taining the cause of “his anomalous vision”; bis idea 
being that such faulty sight was owing to the fact that 
one of the humours of his eyes was a colored medium, 
probably some modification of blue, But the post-wortem 
proved beyond a doubt the fallacy of this theory, tue vil- 
reous humours beiug found absolutely free from color. 
But though not a positive disease, color-blindn.as would 
seem to be widely inherited—four brothers in oue family 


! 


‘being thus aftlicted ; of whom, oddly enough, three were 


clever wood-engravers, and the fourth, sti.l more oddly, a 
painter in water-colors, which, however, he was obliged to 
have labeled for him in his daily work, 

Statistics, too, however imperfect, clearly prove this 
much—that the tendency to color-blindness may be staid 
by good diet, and a healthy exercise of body, brain and 
sight, as a single fact may help to show. Out of 18,000 
persons examined by the English Ophthalmological Soci- 
ety, 5,000 were members of the Metropolitan Police, 
among whom color-blindness prevailed to the extent of 4.5 


per cent., while amoung the keen, intelligent youngsters in | 


the playing-fields at Eton, this ratio sank to 2.5 per cent, 
And if the skeins of colored silk could have been applied 
to the young maidens of a well-known girls’ school (seven 
or eight hundred in number) it would have fallen still 
lower, probably to about 0.4 per cent. ; the ratio of color- 
blindness among women as compared with men being 
twelve times less, This wide difference between the sexes 
is natural enough, when one remembers the earlier devel- 
opment and swifter intelligence of little Mary, who learns 
and rejoices to drss her doll or herself in the gayest 
colors, while her brother Jack cares little or nothing 


whether his breeches are scarlet or green, as long as they | 


have good big pockets in them. 


One more point has yet to be noted among the statistics | 
of color-blindness ; the singular fact that the three classes | 


most liable to this anomalous vision are deaf-mutes, Jews 
and Quakers, As regards the first of these, if it be true 
that freedom from the calamity depends largely on the 
perfect and healty condition of body and brain, the low 
status of the deaf-mute is at once a sufficient cause. The 
great majority of deaf-mutes belong to a low and debased 
class, for whom, until recent times, little has been done. 
Scrofula, an inherited disease, is too often the cause of 
their special calamity, which again they bequeath by close 
intermarriage to their children, thus furnishing more in- 
habitants for the strange world into which neither sound 
nor color finds true entrance. 

Why the descendants of the house of David, who, as a 
whole, are deficient neither in power, intelligence nor cul- 
ture, should be especial victims of color-blindness is not 
so clear, Buteven among them close intermarriage is the 
rule rather than the exception, with its inevitable fruits, 


A LADY'S PET FISHES, 


Mns. Brrorss, residing on the borders of one of the | 


most beautiful lakes in America, has been in the habit, 
once or twice a day for a considerable period, of feeding 
the fish in this lake, and my friend was favored with an 
invitation to witness this novel feast, She first splashed 
the water with her hand, when in a moment there was 
seen approaching from every direction, hundreds of large 
shiners ; then eels, varying in size from one to about three 
feet in length, swimming very cautiously. Next turtles 
appeared on the surface, ten, twenty and thirty feet away, 
their necks stretched apparently to see whether it is friend 
or foe who is disturbing the waters, 

In Jess than three minutes these various species had col- 
lected directly before her, and as she commenced to feed, 
the water was fairly alive with them, They take bread 
directly from her hands, the turtles would allow her to 
take them entirely out of the water, and while she held 
them in one hand, they would eat with the greatest 
voracity from the other. 

But the eels were the most amusing. There was one 
she called Quinn, measuring about three feet in length, 
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that repeatedly came to the surface, and would glide back 
and forth through her hands, and several times she lifted 
him partialiy out of tne water, but he was caretul to keep 
his head under. He seemed to feel that she would take 
no undue liberties with him so long as his head was in its 
natural element, but the moment he saw daylight, he 
would dart back with rapidity. Another small one, about 
& foot in length, seemed to be particularly fond of her 
caresses, and could be handled about as she pleased, it 


being understood, though, that he was to remain under 
water. 


LOVE AND MONEY. 
By SARAH DouDNeEy,. 
" Love is potent, bul money is omnipotent,” 


OoT in the twilight, alone in the lane, 

All the old sweetness steals o’er me again; 
All the old longing, forgotten of late, 

Stirs in my heart as I stand at her gate; 
Silent and dim is the cottage to-night, 
Smothered in roses, cream-tinted and white; 
Jasmine blossoms besprinkle the sod, 
Dusky and still are the paths that she trod. 
Oh, for one moment to meet her, and see 
Just the old look, that shone only for me! 
Why am I sighing here -what can I do? 

“ L’amuur fait beaucoup, mais l’argent fait tout.” 


Little white Rose there were true knights of old— 
Heroes, who counted Love dearer than gold; 
Men with strong arms, who could fight for their way ; 
Why were we born in this world of to-day? 

Why does society smite with a sneer 

Wretches who wed on three hundred a year? 
Why——But a truce to these fo'lies of mine! 

I am no knight of the days of lang syne; 

Only a lounger with duns at his heels, 

Only a dreamer who maunders and feels, 

Only a trifler who sighs after you; 

“L’amour fait beaucoup, mais l’argent fait tout.’ 


Safe in the cottage that nobody knows, 

Sleep, and forget me, my little white Rose! 
Heartsick and weary, I turn from your gate, 
Tired of the strife betwixt passion and Fate; 
There will be parting and pain if we meet; 
Better to leave you than grieve you, my sweet ; 
Ay, it is true, as some poets can tell, 

Love is best proved by a silent farewell. 

Out in the starlight I wander again, 

Through the deep gloom of the oak-shadowed lan”, 
Back to the crowd that cares nothing for you; 
‘L'amour fait beaucoup, mals l’argent fait tout."’ 


Cirizexsurr.—Just as each member of a housebold 
should regard his own family as a distinct unit, of which 
he is a component part, and from which he can by no 
means separate himeelf, whose joys and whose sorrows, 
whose character and whose reputation are all his, so should 
each citizen regard his own nation, Ho should feel a just 
pride in its virtues and delight in its prospenty, a just 
grief in its disasters and shame in its follies, but through 
all so intense a oneness with it that he will neither wish to 
boast of the former nor to expose the latter. 


“Sprrcn was given to the ordinary sort of men,” says 
South, ‘‘ whereby to communicate their mind, but to wise 
men whereby to conceal it.” ‘The true use of speech,” 
says Goldsmith, ‘‘is not so much t» express our wauts as 
to vouceal them.” Voltaire, who probably borrowed the 
thonght from Goldsmith, says, ‘‘ Men use words to dis 
guise thei. thoughts, 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
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Tue wind was blowing a gale ontside, and the rain and 
hail pattered threateningly aguinst the windows; but the 
little group gatherad round the glowing grate-fire in the 
pleasantest of libraries could afford to clap their hands and 
laugh at every fresh gust of wicked old Boreas, 

They were all housed for the night. Everything about 
them was cheery end comfortable—so comfortable that it 
is scarcely strange that the younger members of the group 
thought very little of the sufferings of the houseless, 

Harry Win- 
chester was 
sixteen—a 


bright, intel- 
ligent young 
man who 


adored his 
mother, and 
was unusually 
fond of his 
two sisters, 
Maud and 
Kate; the for- 
mer twelve 
years old, 
while Kate, 
the sunbeam 
of the family, 
was eight. 

The girls 
were engaged 
in a game of 
checkers. 
Harry sat on 
a hassock by 
his mother’s 
side, and his 
head rested in 
her lap, as 
they gazed 
silently into 
the fire. 

“A terrible 
night for the 
poor!” said 
mamma, at 
last, with a 
shiver. 

“Awful,” 
said Maud, 
crowning her 
sister’s man 
as she spoke ; 
“but, after 
all, mamma, 
what’s the 
use of thinking about ’em when we can't do’em any 
good ?” 

“Um, um, um!” laughed Harry. ‘ You'll have to send 
Mand to some other school, mamma. Her ‘aren’ts’ and 
‘orfuls’ are something really oxtraordinary.” 

‘*Extraordinary, Master Harry,” replied Maud, with 
perfect good nature, ‘‘means more than ordinary, and 
more than ordinary means better than others. So you 
have complimented me, after all, by the use of an improper 
word,” 

**Good for Maud!” said Kate, ‘whilo Mrs, Winchester 


AT BAY. 1 SNATCHED THE POKER FROM THE FIRE, AND, ARMED by THE IKON AT WHITE 
HEAT, I PROCEEDED TO WOLF NUMBER ONE.” der. 


and Harry laughed in spite of themselves at the girl's 
quickness of repartee, 

‘* But what is the use, mamma, of thinking of things 
that you can’t help ?—I mean, poor people.” 

‘I suppose,” put in Harry, ‘that if all the rich people 
in the world would really do all they can for the poor, 
there wouldn’t be any poverty at all. 

**Not so much, of course,” replied Mrs. Winchester ; 
‘but there are very few of us, I fear, who do all we can. 
I want to do 
my share, but 
such a storm 
as this always 
sets me won- 
dering if I 
really have or 
not. I know 
by experience 
what it is to 
ke poor and 
cold and very 
lonely, and 
what it is to 
be in danger, 


pe 


iy a. 


“ too, not only 


i i, i \ ee! 


from the fury 


tS of the cle- 
ments, but 
from wild 


beasts and In- 
dians, I am 
quite sure, 
children, that 
1 can fully 
appreciate 
and sympa- 
thize with 
every descrip- 
tion of suffer- 
ing. 

The girls 
stopped in the 
middle of the 
game, open- 
mouthed, with 
a surprise that 
amounted to 
consternation. 

Harry lifted 
‘his head from 
his mother’s 
knee and 
gazed at her 
in silent won- 
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‘“‘You, mamma?’ spoke Maud, at last. ‘‘ You poor and 
cold and hungry ? Why, mamma, I thought we were 
always rich.” 

‘*T knew better than that,” said Harry ; ‘‘ but I had ne 
idea it was so bad. Tell ussomething about it, won’t you, 
please ?” 

‘A storm like this,” said the lady, ‘always takes me 
back to a night in Minnesota, fifteen years ago this very 
Winter. At that time your father and Harry, who was then 
a little over a year old, and myself, lived in a log cabin 
three miles from the ncarest neighbor. We started West 
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from Massachusetts, where we both were born, you know, 
against the advice and wishes of all of our friends ; but 
your father was not at that time in very robust health, and 
his physician advised him to go to Minnesota. We had a 
little mouey, and with this bought a few acres of land, and 
partially stocked it, At first we had two workmen em- 
ployed, and as the men-folks were never far from the cabin, 
I seldom felt afraid, For the first few months everything 
went on sdmirably, Your father’s health improved, and, 
lonely as it was, we grew to like the place more than at 
first I had supposed it possible. Scarcely a day passed 
but one or more Indians culled upon us, but they were 
friendly, and 4 little rice, a bit of sugar, or a cast-off gar- 
ment sufficed to keep them all in good humor.” 

** But you didn't give something to all the Indians that 
called upon you, did you?” inquired Kate, who had now 
drawn close to her side, 

* Yes, always some little thing. Sometimes they would 
bring a haunch of venison or some game to exchange for 
sugar and rice and meal, and we were usually glad to ac- 
commodate them. We were told, when we first arrived ia 
Minnesota, that it would never do to turn them away 
without the gift of some little thing, and we found it was 
so, Iwas always very careful also to be cordial-in my 
greetings, without appearing to be over-hospitable, for the 
Indians are sure to discover anything that savors of 
putting-on for the occasion. As I was saying, for several 
months we got along exceedingly well, and then a change 
came. Adisease broke out among the cattle, and in almost 
every case proved fatal. Then we were obliged to dis- 


charge our hired men, and manage as well as we could | 
This made it very hard, and very dangerous for | 


alone, 
me. It was at this time that we suffered for the common 
necessaries of life. Your father caught a terrible cold in 
his heroic endeavors to save his cattle, and was confined to 
the bouse for a month with a low fever that was exceed- 


liad to feed. All the wood we burned I was obliged to 
cut, It had been hauled into the shed and sawed, but not 
split, aud this was by no means the hardest thing I had 
to do." 

‘*Oh, mamma!” exclaimed the children, in chorus, 

‘Never mind, now,” said the lady. ‘It was doubtless 
the best experience I could have had, hard as it was. It 
brought out the weak points in my character and devel- 
oped them. Ido not regret it, my dears, and you must 
not, The day preceding the evening I am going to tell 
you about had been more trying than usual. It seemed to 
me that a whole tribe of Indians had visited the cabin, the 
first one arriving before we were out of bed. We had a 
little corn-meal in the closet and a part of a very reasty 
ham, Flour, sugar, molasses, and even our salt, had 
given out, and it became necessary for your father to goto 
the nearest settlement to make some purchases, He 
was not able to, but there seemed no alternative, and so 
I helped harness our only remaining horse, who was about 
as able to make the journey as his master. 

** *T shall be home long before night,’ said your father, 
as he drove away, ‘and I advise you to keep the door 
locked. I shall feel better to know that you are not 
entertaining any of these confounded, treacherous red- 
skins,’ 

“TI laughed, and promised to do the best I could, sure 
that this advice was by no means wise, I had seen enough 
of these strange creatures to know that a door locked 
against them would be productive of the worst possible 
results, SoI concluded to do as I thought best under 
these most peculiar and trying circumstance: s. 

“For two hours after your father’s departure I enjoyed 
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the most perfect quiet—or, rather, I should have enjoyed 
it had it not been for a constant anticipation of evil. I 
supposed this was occasioned by my dread of the Indians 
—a dread I never was able to conquer. It was very seldom 
that I saw a brave or a squaw upproach, and they never 
made any noise, 

‘The first thing I would know the latch would softly 
lift, and an Indian would stand before me. My first 
visitor was Deerskin—a brave at least seven feet high and 
large in proportion. Harry was asieep in my arms when 
he entered, and folding his blanket around him, surveyed 
me from the corner of the room, I laid the baby in tho 
cradle, acd, after carefully saluting him, proceeded to the 
preparation of some corn-dodgers, which I knew he was 
very partial to. I was also very hungry, and being in ex- 
cellent health, was able to eat and digest the coarse stuff 
without the slightest trouble, 

** When I had finished baking them, I passed an old tin 
plate with several of the dodgers upon it to Deerskin, 
The reason 1 gave him the oldest dish I had was because 
the Indians always take away with them whatever dish is 
placed before them. 

**Generally I gave them whatever I desired them to hava 
in @ paper or on a piece of board, but the dodgers were 
greasy, and, besides, I knew Deerskin would be pleased 
with the tin. 

***Good squaw,” he remarked, after eating the last one. 
‘Squaw give brave more.’ 

**T filled the tin again and passed it as politely as I 
would have done to a Crown Prine, 

***Good squaw,’ he said again ; ‘no more.’ 

** And then he commenced a series of groans and strange 
noises, which I decided after a moment were made in 
imitation of some wild animal. 

***Do you mean wolves, Deerskin ?’ I asked, when he 


| finished, 
ingly distressing for both of us, What cattle remained I | 


““He nodded his head gravely, but with satisfaction, 
and I knew that this was what he meant. ‘Then he made 
a motion before the windows and door, which was intended 
to warn me in regard to fastenings, and then left the cabin 
without another word, 

** My first impulse was to run affer him and ask him to 
remain with me till my husband returned; but then I 
knevy that I should be almost as afraid of him as of the 
wolves, so with a sensution of relief hard to describe I 
watched him cross the fields. 

**Some squaws dropped in in the course of the after- 
ncon, but they had nothing to say about wolves, and I 
made up my mind that Deerskin might be mistaken in 
regard to their nearness, I was expecting your father 
every minute, but seven o’clock came and he had not 
arrived, 

**I thought of the wolves, and was frantic with terror. 
Oh, how hard it was to remain quiet in this little hut in the 
wilderness, and reflect that even then my husband might 
be dead or dying, and the one who would have given her 
life to save his at any moment unable to render him the 
slightest service.” 

**T shouldn’t think you'd thiuk that was good for you,” 
said Kate, breaking in upon the story, hor sweet eyes full 
of tears, 

“No doubt it was, my dear, or I should not have had to 
bear it,” her mother replied, taking the child's little hand 
in hers and kissing it fondly. 

“Well,” she resumed, ‘‘ten o’clock came, and I was 
still alone, Isang and told stories to Harry in ordor to 
keep him awake, for the stillness and suspense was more 
than I could bear. The dear little fellow would fall off to 
sleep once in a while in spite of my efforts, and then I 
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listened with my ear to the window until it seemed as if | 


my heart would leap from my mouth, 
‘**T had fastened the outside shutter as well as I could, 


iil 


ENTERTAINING COMPANY, 


“A sia feed "—thut is a ‘‘ good time” in the estimation 


but I found there was a flaw in one of the hinges that of many, ‘ What did you have for supper?” one asks of 


made it a little insecure. 
on the inside, and our only door was barred and bolted. 


The window was also fastened | #00ther who has been “out to tea.” 


In old-fashioned 
settlements, whore the neighbors go “visiting,” spendiog 


“About eleven o’clock I heard a noise which at first | he afternoon, and busy with knitting or some light 


seemed like the sound of wagon-wheels. 


Then it ceased | 8¢Wing, it is often suspected by the hostess that ber 


as suddenly, and I knew I was mistaken. The agony of | Company has come more for the sake of the supper than 
that moment can never be described, nor the horror of the for the visit, Sometimes this suspicion is very unjustly 
next one, when I heard, just at the front of the cabin, a entertained. 


growling and groaning similar to that made by Deerskin 
in the afternoon, 

**Then I knew that the wolves were upon us. For a 
moment, but only for a moment, I was like one stupefied. 
Your father had taken his rifle with him, and there wasn’t | 
under the roof a weapon that I could use. 


| 


I have myself been very much annoyed by the way in 
which friends I went to visit allowed themselves to be 
‘‘cumbered with much serving,” so that it was almost im- 
possible to have any reasonable conversation with them. 
I like good things to eat when I am hungry, but I feel 
almost insulted if that is the only entertainment offered 


“T had just been singing ‘Little Tommy Tucker’ to | ™% I could get something to eat at home, but rot my 


Harry, who preferred this to anything in ‘Mother 
(ioose,’ when I first heard the growling. I threw him 
into his cradle, and looked about me for something to 
fight with, Along poker stood by the fire, and this, with- 
out the slightest idea of what I should do with it, I 
plunged into the red-hot coals, 

‘‘IT was not a moment too soon, for presently the | 
wooden shutter flew buck, and a wolf—a horrible, open- 
mouthed, blood-curdiing creature—stared me in the face. | 


In a moment a pane of glass was shivered into atoms. | 
(ne more moment, and not only this wolf, but a hundred | 
more, if I judged by4he noise, would occupy the cabin. | 
I snatched the poker from the fire, and thrust the tongs | 
into the hottest place, and then, armed with the iron at | 


white heat, I preceeded to wolf number one, 
‘*As the monster opened his horrible jaws, I thrust the 
poker into his throat, He fell, and another wolf took his 


place, Oh! would the tongs be hot by the time I needed | 8teat 
' and it rarely proves tLe liberality of the one who enter- 


them, and how should I get from the window to the fire in 
time to prevent the bloodthirsty animals from entering ? 
Five wolves were driven away by the poker, and four, I 
wag sure, had been killed. 


‘‘Forthe moment there was a lull in hostilities, and just | 


as I was making up my mind to jump for the tongs, a suc- 
cession of quick shots assured me that somebody had come 
to my relief. Then I heard my husband's voice, and five 
minutes afterward he and Deerskiu stood in the cabin. 

“T forgot to tell you that after your father started in the 
morning it had commenced to rain, and by the middle of 
the afternoon there was just such a storm as is raging to- 
night, The horse had fallen a couple of miles from the 


for the hostess, 


settlement, and would not rise. Your father had to walk 
this distance over a horrible road, and then get help to 
return for the wagon. 

** All this had taken time, and so in various ways he had 
been delayed till the storm had subsided and the moon had 
had risen. A mile from home he found Deerskin waiting 
for him, to warn him of the danger to be apprehended 
from the wolves. 

““*Good squaw! No hurt!’ were the Indian’s first 
words as he entered the cabin, ‘Great Spirit take care 
good squaw, and good squaw’s papoose.’ 

“Your father mended the window-shutter and boarded 
up the broken glass, and then I went to work and got 
supper for the hungry travelers, We had a good cup of 
tea, some more dodgers and some molasses-cake, which 
Deerskin was so fond of that he actually laughed aloud— 
the first time such a thing ever happened. 

“The next morning there were found sixteen dead 
bodies, and when examined, five were found to have been 
killed by my red-hot poker.” 


friends’ compuny. 

The best visits among neighbors, in my opinion, are 
often those which are unannounced, and where the visi- 
tors do not stay to tea, unless they are sure they are 
desired to do so, and their staying will not make trouble 
There is something decidedly vulgar in 
the great ‘‘spread” sometimes made by those who enter- 
tain company. So many kinds of cake and sauce—so 
much indigestible stuff to please the sense of taste and 
make the visitors ill next day! 

And yet it is both natural and praiseworthy to wish to 
treat our friends to something nice in the way of food. 
Good eating is a privilege as well as a duty. We must eat 
to live, and so the first question in regard to our food is, 
whether it will ‘‘nourish these frail bodies of ours,” as 
many a man has prayed at the opening of a meal which 
could “ nourish” only by the working of a miracle. ‘Too 
great a variety is burdensome to both guests and hostess, 


tains, but shows only too often a love of display and 
spirit of emulation. There should be enough of every- 
thing, and each dish should be good of its kind, especially 
the bread and other solid articles, 

If we cannot possibly get a meal for our visitors—the 
guests of an afternoon ora single day—without cooking 


| anything while they are with us which necessitates our 


absence from the room for much time, it is best to do so. 
We knew of a casein which two ladies went to pass the day 
with the newly married wife of an old friend. This wifo 
was so overcome by the cccasion, and so “laid herself 


| out’ to show her appreciation of it, that in preparing an 


elaborate dinner she devoted herself so entirely to it that 
her visitors only saw her at the table while the meal was 
being eaten, and went away disappointed at not having 
accomplished the object of their visit, which was to 
become acquainted with their friends’ wife. 

When we know beforehand that company is coming, we 
can have everything ready to set upon the table, and so 
not spend over half an hour getting supper. The supper 
ready, it is our part to make our guests feel perfectly free 
to eat or not of the dishes sct before them—to make them 
feel by our cordial manners, rather than by words, that 
we like to share our best things with them, and are 
pleased to have them enjoy them, while we will not 
make them eat merely to please us, but let us talk about 
something besides the food. Cheerful conversation at 
table promotes digestion. 


— = 


Tue busybody labors without thanks, talks without 
credit, lives without love, and dies without tears, 
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CECIL CARTERET’S HEART, —‘ HE CATCHES HER IN HIS ARMS, BUT THE WARM ENFOLDMENT MEETS WITH BUT THE COLDNESS OF DEATH,’ 


CECIL 

Crcrn Carteret sat in his oflice in Wall Street, puffing 
leisurely at his cigar, picked up, one after another, the 
letters that had just been brought down from the post- 
office, With rather an indolent air he cut open envelope 
after envelope bearing the post-marks of Liverpool, Havre, 
San Francisco and Genoa, not to mention half a dozen 
nearer home, for it was July, and presumably business 
was dull. Two from Doty, of Cincinnati, circulars from 
hotels at Saratoga and the Branch, and—Carteret starts 
back a bit, and his dark, level brows contract as he 
catches up a big, thick, square envelope, crested in gold, 
addressed to him in a thin but bold hand, 

It is years since Carteret has seen that writing, and, cu- 
rious a8 he undoubtedly is about the contents, he holds 
ths letter between his fingers with an odd smile on his 
lips, a smile half loathing reminiscence, half contemptu- 
ous amusement, Only for a few moments. He reaches it 
toward the gas-jet, and then, with a subtle, impulsive 
movement, draws it back, tears it open and reads: 


* Ox Boarp Yacat Frpkxe. 

“CrciL: Although we parted ten years ago, I can see your 
dark, clear eyes flash with surprise, and perhaps with scorn, as 
they fall upon this page of mine. It has been a weary life, Cecil, 
my boy. I sacrificed my all on the altar of my ambition, for I sacri- 
ficed you, the only being I ever loved, so help me God !—myself, 
my youth’s freshness, and my dream of bliss. In less than a 
month my pride had turned to bitterness, my triumph into mad 
regrets for the heart I had flungaside. But to-day, Cecil, I am 
free. I buried my husband—ah, what mockery !—the Prince Kar- 
toryska, in Russia before I left, three months ago. Will you not 
come and see me? Iam faded, old, worn. In the Princess Kar- 
toryska you will never recognize the little Vashti whom you loved, 


CARTERET’S 


HEART. 


and who danced her way into your heart at the Odéon. But you will 
come and see me for the sake of ‘auld laug syne,’ because | have 
not a single friend or relative to welcome me to my native land, 
because I long to see you; and am but tae weak snadow of your 
ever faithful VasuHT!.” 


He threw aside his cigar—it had gone ont. He real 
and re-read the faintly violet-colored sheet before him. He 
recalled the old days when Vashti Yorke, a little American 
danseuse, who had migrated to Paris and the Odéon, had 
charmed him with her startling beauty and her elfish 
mirth. In fact, she had fascinated many another than the 
young student of twenty-two, Artists raved over her, 
sculptors said she would be grand in a few years—the girl 
was but fifteen—and managers tried to capture the attrac- 
tion. 

Vashti did not dance so extraordinarily well; but the 
tall, lithe figure, the pallid, marble-like face, with the eyes 
of fire, the sinuous grace—the promise, as it were, that 
breathed like an impalpable atmosphere from “1l’Ameri- 
caine ’’—were more her charms than any actual beauty of 
performance. \ 

** Whom you loved !” 

Carteret glanced down at the letter. He had loved her. 
Oh, surely, madly ; with every pulse of his young heart. 
He remembered, with a small shudder, that he had gone 
through a mortal agony the day she was married to the 
Russian prince, with his sixty odd years and his sixty odd 
millions, Yes, he remembered it all, and, remembering, 
there came back upon his cheek the old hot flush, the old 
wild throb through all his veins, when he expected to see 
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her. Why, he was going to ece her! Was he not? Cecil 
Carteret litted the pen and dipped it in the ink, No, of 
cvurse not! The old subtie fascination seemed to breathe 
up from the scented sheet. Y-s, he certainly would. 


They exchanged two or three billets, aud all was ar- | 
He was going to-day to see the girl whom he | 


ranged. 
had once loved almost too well—for as a girl he could 
not vive up thinking of her; a slight slip, who should run 
to meet him in her yachtiug-dress of blue-and-white—he 
had seen her once in some such in a ballet. 

fle took the Long Island Railroad, and was whirled on 


down, far off to a sleepy little town nestling in a cunning | 


cove of the lower buy. He found the rowboat from the 
Fiatle awaiting him at the shore ; out in the deep water, 
riding on the sun-touched waves, he beheld the Fidéle her- 
self, athing of beauty, surely, large and exquisitely pro- 
portioned ; white, with a gliitering gilt figurebead, with 
siils snowy as the breasts of swans, with more sailors, like 
this one who was ferrying him over, in white-and-yellow 
uniform, their golden buttons and hatbands shining in the 
light. 

**The princess had crossed] the ocean in her yacht, so it 


was a craft of some size, aud of wonderiul speed,” so sp: ke | 
the sailor, and they were drawing near, nearer; o few 
strokes more and tuey were alongside the Fidéle, and in | 


another moment Oveil Carteret stepped on board. 

The decks were spotless, with white-and-yellow awn- 
ings, with their fringes of bullion, hung over luxurious 
divans upholstered in white-and-gold, the cushions em- 
blazo .ed with an eagle and wild dog, the crest of the Kar- 
toryskas, 

No one was to be seen. As by magic the crew had dis- 
appeared, the tiny rowboat was not visible. Cecil stood 


like a man in a dream, listening to the plash of the waters 
breaking at the prow, and filled with a vague sorrow thut 
she bad not come to meet him in the pretty yachting- 
dress. 

Hark ! mingling with the plash of the waves, there 
breaks upon his ear the soft, melancholy swell of a violin, 
and then the firm undertones of the harp, the bird-lke 


notes of a flute. Slowly, like the measured plash of the 
waters at first, anon swelling into the sweet, so sweet 
melody of ove of Stranss’s waltzes. Js he dreaming? But 
no, & door opens, and a staid, elderly woman advances 
toward him, and with a low bow says: 

‘* Madame awaits monsicur within the saloon.” 

So “ monsienr,” feeling very much as if he were in a 
trance, followed the attendaut’s gesture and entered the 
saloon. 

She sat upon a low divan, amid downy-white cushions, 
with their golden tassels and crests—a woman—as curi- 
ously beautiful as she had been ten years ago; the lissome 
figure was more fully developed, but no more rounded ; 
there was the same marble purity, and there were the 
same wonderful eyes, shining like burning stars upon him. 

She rose, and came forward to meet her guest. Alas! 
not with the playful grace of the little girl he used to 
know in the yachting-drvss, but with the sinuous and half- 
proclaimed abandon of the woman of the world, the woman 
of “society,” statuesque in the clinging morning-robe of 
creamy cashmere, with its yellow broideries. 

**Cecil—ah ! Cecil, am I, then, so changed that you do 
not know me—Vasbti ?” 

“Changed ?” 

Yes, she was changed; but so more entrancing, more 
fascinating, than in the old days, that Cevil Oateret smiled 
a bit at the womanish coquetiy that showed itself in her 
first note t» lim. 

“Ab, there is no more Vasuti,” ho roplies, recovering 


CECIL CARTE 


RET’S HEART: 


his usual grace of manner and speech, ‘‘I find the Prin- 
evss Kartoryska, and that kind of woman th.t your lady- 
suip’s mirror must long since have told you she is,” 

** Bravissimo !” she cries, putting out a hand to pat his 
dark head ; but she knows not why. 

Surely Cecil Carteret did not shrink from her touch ? 
The slender brown hand falls instead to playing with the 
long braids of her black hair. 

** And am I changed ?” 

*‘Not a whit!” she cries, quickly, glancing with pas- 
| sionately admiring eyes at the faultiess face so near her 
own, ‘‘And yet,” adds the princess, ‘you are—Cecil, 
youare not yourself. What is it? What has lifedone for 
you since we parted in Paris? I know nothing of you, 
absolutely—tell me.” 

**What has life done forme? What it does for most 
men, I presume—neither more nor less. I am rich as the 
world goes ; I am——” 

**Are you happy ?” 

There is a wild, impatient ring to her voice as she leans 
towurd him ; an eager despair, as though jor the first time 
the dim suspicion that her od lover might hold those 
dead, dear days as the dust of idle pleasuring, was creep- 
ing to shatter the new joy she had sailed over seas to find. 

**Happy !”—for an instant, as he repeats her word, his 
| eyes are looking off across the blue bay, and surely the 
shadow of happiness shines in their depths, With a little 
sigh and a boyish flush he turns again to her, and in that 
movement it is as if Cecil Carteret put something behind 
him—gave himself up to this woman's siren will. 
“Happy! Vashti, am not I with you ?” 

Most voices have said this, and it woul 1 have been sweet 
| from most in the ears of most loving women; but this 
voice of Cecil Oarteret was one of those full, luscious 
voices cne fancies the archangels must have, 

The Princess Kartoryska has risen from her drowsy 
| lounge ; she stands erect like some goddess by him, her two 
arms about his head as some victorious wreath, her scarlet 
lips fall full on his in one kiss that savors to her of heaven. 
And he ?—that boyish flush for a moment crimsons all his 
| fuce, and then, with an odd, desperate sigh, he folds her in 


| his arms, 
{ * 


* * * * * 


**Vashti, Vashti! why did you send for me ?” 
| The yacht of the Princess Kartoryska lay at anchor off 
| the Branch ; the priucess herself, who had come ashore 
with two or three maids and two or three monstrous 
trunks, had established herself at the Wist End. And 
Cecil Carteret took occasion to ran down about every other 
| afternoon—in fact, Cecii’s club friends began to chaff him 
most unmercifully, and the affuir was town-talk generally 
| —at least, so much of town as was in town in Angust. 

Cecil smiled, and made some weak remonstrances, ‘Old 
friend,” ‘‘ Boy and girl together,” etc.; but there was a 
queer, haunted Jook in his eyes that never used to be there 
—a feverish, dissatisfied look; and he had odd, nervous 
ways with him nowadays, and seemed to be uneasy and 
restless whenever any one else, no mutter whom, man or 
woman, was in conversation with Vashti. 

“Did he love her?” It was a question the princess 
asked herself ahundred times a day ; ‘tis trne there would 
be outbursts of feeling now and then—desperate gusts of 
passionate demonstration ; but were they not rather the 
unswer of a generous nature to the wil | call of her own ?— 
had the Princess Kartoryska lost a tithe of thet old be- 
witching power that used to wile men from their homes 
and keep them at her side, as it were, against their wills, 
in the days when she was only Vasbti Yorke? Who 
knows ? 
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She bad been walking up and down the broad piazza 
with him ; off ut sea the twenty blue—true blue—lights of 
the Fidéle twinkled distinguishable xmong the other craft. 
The strains of the band came sweet and strong from the 
ballroom, where most of the people were, The spell of 
the night, the music, the salt, soft air was upon her, had 
steeped her sensuous nature to the full, 

They stopped as by common inclination, and sat down 
beside each other on a settee under one of the windows, 
und neither spoke any word —neither noted the fair young 
womun who stood at the casement above them, whose 
blue, intent eyes were almost deathlike in their wide, 
downward stare, 

“Oh, my Cecil!” Vashti Yorke slipped down at his 
fect in the moon!ight, and all ber soft velvet draperies fell 
about her, aod the diamonds on her throat and arms 
flashed scintillating splendor in his eyes, ‘‘ Cecil, Cecil, 
say Once, just once, that you love me !” 

The lithe arms twined about him in an agonizing clasp 
as he tried to raise her, 

“No, no. Let melie here. Let me beg for it as some 
slave might a boon of his master. I have hungered and 
thirsted for it, Cecil, and you never have said it once.” 

The tone was low, but piercing in its intensity, and the 
look on her pallid face was one that Cecil Carteret remem- 
bered until he saw another there, more full of awe in its 
solemnity and sad incomprehensibleness, 

“‘Ovcil—Mr. Carteret !” 

“My God !” 

Cecil Carteret starts to his feet and pnshes Vashti 
Yorke from himi akind of spurning scorn. They hav- 
both heard that low, clear voice calling his name, but they 
neither of them s°e thespeaker ; she is standing just above 
them in that window, and she meets Cecil Caterct along 
the eastern corridor, and Janghs with a shy joy as she 
touches his hand with hers. 

‘I came down for a surprise, Cecil, and I know you 
don’t like surprises, nor do I;*but I couldn’t resist the 
temptation.” 

Tam glad you didn’t.” 

He says it with a queer, fierce gladness in his tone. 

“Ob, Cecil, will you introduce me to this beautiful 
Russian—tbis Princess Kartoryska ?” 

There is an odd, breathless anxiety in the girlish voice, 

‘Yes, I will.” Oecil Carteret glances down at the fuir, 
innocent face so near him, ‘‘You haven’t kissed me, 
Mabel—will you ?” 

‘*My lord has learned to ask for favors,” she answers, 
smiling ; ‘‘how long since ? Of course you may kiss me. 

And he does—presses oue soft touch of his lips on her 
forehead, 

“The princess is right here, I will introduce yon now.” 

They turn the angle of the corridor. Vashti Yorke is 
sitting there in the pallid moon’s light, her lithe body 
stretched ont, and the velvets falling around her, and the 
gems gleaming in the dusk—like some queen in her 
ruined state, 

“Princess Kartoryska, allow me to present to you my 
wife,” 

In those two words there is enough of tender, proud 
possession to satisfy any woman ; Cecil Carteret stands 
leaning on the bainstrade with folded arms, staring at 
these two women t:Iking together, and like scales from his 
eyes falls off the old delusion, the olden fascinution of the 
flery eyes in the face of marble. 

* . * + * * 

The next day the piincess gives a féle on board the 
Fidéle. For half a day beautiful women and their attend- 
ant cayalicrs amuse themselves with wondering admiration 


of the yacht and enjoyment of its luxuri-s, and the ex- 
quisite music provid. d tor them by their Javish hostess, 

At eight, the moon being risen and the translucent 
west aglow with rosy pearl and cool green aud yellow 
tints, the banquet is spre.d on deck, and Vasuti, in the 
white and golden robe he saw her in first utter the old 
days, presides with something of a royal grace. 

She has placed Mabel Carteret at the foot of the table, 
and Cecil is at herright, Mabel is laughing and chatting 
with the gertlemen at either side of ber. Is there a 
faintly nervous tremor through the young wife’s laungu and 
talk, or is it the contrast with the hostess’s superb re- 
pose ? 

**Cecil”—she calls him so quite quietly, with a little 
flash of defiance, muybe, in her dark eyes as they meet 
Mabel’s bine and steady ones—‘‘ Cecil, will you hand me 
those peuches ?” 

Altcn reaches over quickly to supply her want. 

**No, thanks, captain ; I asked Mr, Carteret to hand 
them to me, and I feel despotic to-night—like humoring 
my own slightest whim. Don’t you think I should, 
Cvail?” turning to him, and glancing choosingly at the 
dish of iruit he offers ; ‘‘ because this is my last day in 
America,” 

** Your last day in America, princess ?’ comes regret 
fully from twenty pairs of lips. 

She inelines her he d. 

“‘Thanks, Mr. Carteret, will you peel me this one ?” 

She hands him a golden knife that lies beside her plate, 
and Cecil deftly strips off the velvet coat, und cuts the 
large ripe frmt into dainty quarters for her. 

“Thank you, Cecil.” Upon him flashes the dark and 
wondrous splendor of her eyes as she eats the peach. 
‘** Yes, my last day in America. To-morrow I shull be far 
enough away from you all.” But upon Cecil Carteret 
alone does she look, ‘‘ Long ago, mes amis, 1 was young 
und pretty, and a danseuse in another country. I threw 
away the heart that loved me—that I loved—aud gave 
myself to Piince Kartoryska, I came back to my country 
to find my love ; I tound him, had him,” her great eyes 
flash a Janguid fire toward fair-huired Mabel, *‘ he:rd his 
voice, kissed his lips and hands, but, mes amis, I could 
not find his heart.” 

There is despair and desolation in the voice, and on the 
pallid face, where dark-gray shadows gather — shadows 
that shall quench for ever the witching light of eyes divine 
in darkness, 

The guests start from their sats; but before one of 
them can reach her, Vushti Yorke is ‘‘ far enough away 
from them all,” verily. 

Cecil Oarteret catches her in his arms, bnt the warm en- 
foldment meets with but the cold..ess of deuath—death that 
he had dealt her all unconsciously. 

**It was discovered that the golden knife with which 
one of ths guests had cut a peach at the binqnet of the 
Princess Kartoryska on board her yacht, the Ficele, had 
been previously dipped in a deadly poison, Of this 

peach the princess had partaken, death ensuing almost 
immediately—a most determined and romantic suicide,” 
So sail the newspaper reports. 

Mabel Carteret never related to her husband what she 
had heard that night in the corridor at the West End, and 
Cecil Curteret, as he folds his voung wife to his breast, 
shakes off the tragic memory of Vushti Yorke, as if it were 
some poisonous nightmare, 


Au is hollow where the heart bears not a part, und all 
is in peril where principle is not its guide, 
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THE EARTH’S TREELESS REGION. 
By Pror. J. D. Wuitney, 

of what we call the landscape. These varieties of surface 
may exist in avy latitude; but their wuule cuaructer is 
hable to be profoundly moditied by climate, which not 
only manifests itself to our feelings, but influences the 
whole character ot vegetable as well as of animal lifo, al- 
though the latter does nut form properly a part of the 
landscape itself. : 

The form of the surface depends chiefly on the character 
of the underlying rocks, and the diversities of condition 
to which these have been subjected du:ing the lapse of thc 


Tne earth’s surface presents itself for study and obser- 
vatiul Wilu & WOuuertul variety of form and character, In 
the first place, we find, as we travel over it, that we have to 
accustom ourselves to great changes of temperature; the 
range—as measured vy the Fahrenheit thermometer—to 
which the traveler may be exposed, between the burning 
gands of the Desert of Sahara and the regions of the frozen 
north, being as much as 200 degrees, Even to one re- 
maining on the same spot, it may, as the seasons vary, 
reach fully three-fourths of that amount, The most rapid 
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geological periods, Rocks, however, both in form an‘ 


change of climate may, however. be made by rising or de- 
scending in altitude. A tew hours’ climb will carry the 
traveler from a tropical heat to eternal snowand ice, The 
change from a very moist to an exceedingly dry climate is 
another familiar experience of every person who has given 
a moderately wide range to his journeyings. 

Diversity of surface is another and an important ele- 
ment in the sum-total of impressions made upon the mind 
os any particular region of country is looked upon by 
even the least reflective traveler. The manifold varieties 
of form which exhibit themselves in plain, valley, gorge, 
cliff and precipice, make up one of the essential elements 


character, repeat themselves all over the world. The most 
skillful geologist could not, if dropped at random any- 
where on the earth’s surface, place himself, or make out 
approximately in what region he was, from an examina- 
tron of the rocks alone, If these, however, contained fos- 
sils, he might, in many cases, be essentially aided in his 
endeavor to ascertain his whereabouts by their study ; for 
although there is a wonderful resemblance, in not a few 
instances, between the extinct faunas of different regions, 
this resemblance rarely amounts to identity. Moreover, 
such an investigation of the fossil forms of any district 
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necessarily presupposes Acarch b neath the surface, while 
our object, at tue present time, is only to consider what is 
above it. 

The flora of any region is, or might be, to the botanist 
who was thoroughly famuliur with the vegetation of the 
entire earth, almost an infallible guide ia such a case as 
has bern Lere presupposed. We might imagine a person 
to have made himself so well acquainted, by study in the 
hervariam alone, with the different plants growing over 
the earth's surface, that he would, in a general way, if set 
down anywhere on it, give a very good guess as to his 
whereabouts. No geologist, however, would succeed in 
doing this, or in making any approach to it, from a study 
of the rocks alone, no matter how minute his preparatory 
studies might have been. Nor would the simple topo- 
grapber tare better in this respect, for surface forms and 
contours repeat themselves indefinitely ; and although it 
is trae that in no two places they are exactly alike, yet 
there is no such method and harmony in the grouping of 
topographic details that any particular form could be as- 
signed to sny particular region. The inference from this 
is, that however important form of surface may be, as 
giving character to the scenery, yet the vegetation with 
which that surface is clothed is really the most essential 
feature in the complex of ideas which goes to make up 
what we call the landscape. 

It is of one particular form of surface, ana of the vege- 


tation which is more or less peculiar to that form, to | 
which the reader’s attention is to be called at the present | 


time. The more nearly level portions of the earth, and 
the kind of flora which these exhibit in various countries, 
are to be studied for the purpose of finding where they are 
situated, what has been their origin, and how their topo- 
graphical features and climatological conditions are con- 
nected, in a generul way, with the character of the vegeta- 
tion with which they are clothed. 

» We have not far to look before discovering that compar- 
atively level regions, distinguished by peouliarit:es of vege- 
table growth, are of common and wide-spread occurrence 
over the various land-masses of the earth. It appears, 


also, that a number of terms designating these peculiar | 


areas are in general use, and that there is no sharp line to 
be drawn between them. To a certain extent, however, 
we do use, in speaking of these level areas, the same term 
which the people themselves employ who live in the 
region we mean to designate. Thus we speak of the 
steppes of Asia, the pampas of Central South America, or 
the llanos of the northern portion of the same country, 


because the inhabitants of those regions themselves use | 


those words as indicating the peculiar features of the sur- 
face in question, Yet some of these terms, especially the 
word sfeppe, which is the German modification of the Rus- 
sian word séep, is frequently applied to other regions than 


that of Northern and Western Asia, where it properly | 


belongs, Thus we often read, in works of physical geo- 
graphy, of the steppes of Western North America, while 
some of the terms which belong to this catezory are ap- 


plied quite vaguely, and somewhat differently, by differ- | 


ent writers. It will be well, therefore, to pass in rapid 


review the more important level areas of the world which | 
have certain features of vegetation in common, and to in- | 


dicate their peculiarities, giving the names by which these 
areas are known to the inhabitants, and endeavoring to 
show what combination of conditions is indicated, in each 
case, by the name in question, and how far such terms 


may with propriety bo used in other regions of generally | the general level of the platean itself. 


similar character, 
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ical point of view—of the areas in question, namely, tha 
entire, or almost entire, absence of trees upon them, 
Tuis is the important fact which the observer, or the 
physic J geographer, has in mind when speaking of steppe 
or pampa. sdut it must be borne in wind that absence of 
arboreal vegetation does not, by any means, necessarily 
imply absence of ali vegetation, or even tat other forms 
of vegetable life than those of forest trees muy not be 
presevt in abundance and in great variety, 

We may begin our studies with the steppes of Asia, 
since these are the grandest of all in extent, and, perhaps, 
tue most variel in character; for not only ure the vust 
areas of that nearly level and treeless country, which lie 
along the northern and northwestern side of all the great 
central elevated mass of that continent, commonly desig- 
nated as steppe, but a large part of that central rggion 
itself is described under that name by recent eminent 
geographical authorities, so that we may inclue in the 
various forms of steppe existing in Russia and Central 
Asia the grass-covered plains of the lower regions and the 
almost entirely barren valleys lying between the various 
M@®uutain ranges which are piled up over so large a portion 
of High Asia, Absence of trees is the essential feature in 
both the “steppe” and the “high steppe,” as thess 
regions have been, and may, perhaps, with propriety be 
designated ; but the lower regions are in large part well 
covered with grass, and suitable for occupation by a pas- 
toral prople, dependent chiefly for the means of susten- 
ance on their flocks and herds, while the higher valleys 


| are almost univhabitable, very sparsely covered with » 
| shrubby vegetation, and both too cold aud too dry to offer 


any attractions except to the adventurous geographical ex- 
plorer, who has still much to accomplish on the great cen- 
tral pluteau of High Asia before its topography and natu- 
ral history will have been anything like satistactorily 


made out, even in their most general features, The vast- 
ness of the area which may be designated as steppe on tho 
Asiatic ountinent is almost overwhelming. Nearly half of 
the 18,000,000 square miles which Asia covers is essentially 
| a treeless region, and, perhaps, a half of that half belongs 
to the high steppe division, in which cold and dryness a1o 
the predominunt characteristics. 

From the fact that the steppes of Russian Asia have 
been longer known and more written about than any 
others in the world, the term steppe has been most ordi- 
narily applied to similar areas in other countries, This is 
especially the case because such a use of the word has 
| been sanctioned by Huwboldt, who was the first to draw 
popular attention to this variety of surface as a feature of 
importance in physical geography. 

In North America, where the treeless regions oceupy so 
large an area, and where many of the physical conditions 
so closely resemble those prevailing on the Asiatic conti- 
nent, tne use of the term steppe has never been introduce! 
among the people. Here, in fact, the character of the sur- 


| face and distribution of vegetation over it, as well as its 


climatological peculiarities, have all been more satisfacto- 
rily and fully mad» out than in Asia, in spite of the fact 
that the latter country has been so much Jonger an object 
of scientitic study. We may, therefore, dwell somewhut 
more at length on the treeless regions of the American 


| Continent than we have done on those of the Old World. 


As in the case of the Asiatic High Plateau, so in North 
America, we bave an elevate1 region of great extent, inter- 
sected by numerous mountain ranges ri-ing much above 
In Asia this high 
region is centrally situated with reference to the conti- 


We mav, however, in the first place, allude to what may | nental mass ; but in North America it ocenpies the west- 


be called the essential feature—especially from the botan- 


ern side of the continent, and on the Pucific side descends 
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suddenly and rapidly to the ocean lev-l. In approaching 
this high, mouutaivous divisiou of the continent from the 
east, tue traveler pusses over a surface which appeurs to 
the eye to be ulmost everywhere level and unbroken, but 
which reaily rises with a.ery gentle but gradually increas- 
ing slope tu the base of the Rocky Mountains, where the 
elevation is nearly a mile above the sea-level, This geatly- 
sloping belt hus a width of more than five hundred miles, 
and exteuds from Mexico north through the whole conti- 
nent to the Arctic Ocean, It forms the region universully 
known as ‘‘the pluins.” It is an area nearly destitute of 
trees, but covered with a growth of various grasses, dense 
and abuodunt iu the lower regions, aud gradually becom- 
ing less so as we rive in altitude, but nowhere absent 
altogether. The trees, chiefly of the poplar family, and 
familiarly kovwn as ‘‘ cottonwoods,” are scarcely found at 
all, except along the edges of the stroams, and they 
become less and less abundant as we proceed westward. 
This is the region so extensively ranged over by herds of 
“buffalo” (Bison Americanus), which not long ago existed 
in almost countless numbers, but which are fast disappear- 
ing a8 the country becomes more and more invaded by 
railroads, carrying hunters who seem bent on exterminat- 
ing every kind of game which presents itself. 

Beyond the Rocky Mountains, and between that range 
and the Sierra Nevada, is a belt of country in the central 
part of the territory of the United States which is more 
than a thonsand miles in width, a large portion of which 
is without drainage to the sea, and is known as ‘‘ The Great 
Basin.” From the predominance over much of its surface 
of a shrubby plant familiarly called ‘‘ sage-brush”—a 
species of Artemisia, or wormwood—the region is fre- 
quently desighuted by its inhabitants as the “‘ sage-brush 
country.” The valleys of the Great Basin are not suited 
for pasturage, exo-pt to a very limited extent. “ Bunch- 
grasses,” of which Poa tenuifolia is one of the most 
abundant and valuable, are sparsely scattered over the 
lower hillsi ies, and along the river bavks there is often a 
coarse growth of sedye-grasses, with a few cottonwoods 
and shrubby willows. The sage-brush country as it con- 
tinues-to the souti west, toward Mexican territory, becomes 
more and more occupied with various forms of the Cactus 
family, some of which have the altitude of trees, and give 
riso to the most curious type cf lundscape. 

Between the Rocky Mountains and the Great Basin 
there is, inclu ‘ed within the parallels of 36° and 44°, and 
lying chiefly in the States or Territories of Colorado, 
Wyoming an! Utah, a broad belt of country greatly 
diversified by mountain ranges, and very dry and forbid- 
ding, although baving a drainage to the sea, A large put 
of this region is underlaia by fresh-water Tertiary de- 
posits, and belongs to the type of country known through- 
out the far West as the ‘* Mauvaises Terres,” or ** Bad 
Lands.” The typical Bad Lands ure, however, on the 
eastern si le of tue Rocky Moantaios, and are largely de- 
veloped along the various branches ranning into the 
Missouri River from the southwest, within the limits of 
the Territory ot Dikota, Tho Tertiary rocks of the Bad 
Lands are soft and permeable to water ; and, being very 
easily eruded away, they have been worn into forms of the 
most striking and even’ picturesque charactar, although 
the general aspect of these regions is one of utter sterility, 
acon tition resulting partly from the nature of the rock 
formations, and partly from the general extreme dryness 
of the climata, 

Immediately upon the very backbone of the country, 
Within the area occupied by the ranges properly desig- 
nated as the Rocky Mountains, there are several broad 
and nearly level tracts, formerly the bels of lakes, which 


have become dry during later Tertiary times, and which 
are aluost entirely destitute of arboreal vegetation. These 
ureas have long been known as “'!’he Parks,” a name 
peculiar to this region, and whicn seems to have had its 
origin in the fancy of the eariy hunters, by whom, also, 
the smaller trevless plains, scattered here and ther 
through’the mountains, are designate. as ‘* Holes, 

Between the sage-brash-covered vulleys of the Great 
Basin rise numerous ranges of mountains, on the summits 
of which snow is usually t» be found throughout the 
whole Summer, lying in small patches in sheltered gorges, 
near the very highest points, None of these ranges rise 
high enough to have what may be properly called a line 
of perpetual saow. The lower slopes of these mountains 
are usually quite destitute of trees, which, however, make 
their appearancs on the high ranges as we rise toward 
their summits, the juoiper and the one-leaved pine being 
the predominating species ; the whole aspect of the vege- 
tution, both of mountain and valley, being extremely 
monotonous, while the topographic features of the coun- 
try are varied and even attractive from the brilliancy and 
beauty of the atmospheric effects, which are connected in 
their origin with the prevailing dryness, aud which, at 
certain times, especially at sunri-e and sunset, seem almost 
to glorify w region otherwise repellent in character. 

Next to Asia and North America, the southern division 
of the New World d»mands our attention for the great 
extent of its level and treeless areas, so well known from 
the picturesque descriptions given by Humboldt, Ina 


point of fact, however, we understan1 less of the condi- 
tions in that part of the world than would be supposed, 
when the number of travelers who have visited it is taken 
The absénce of good maps, and of 


into consideration, 
statistics of climate kept up for any considerable length of 
time, giv s a very fragmentary character to most of tha 
physical-geographical work which has been done in South 
America. In the absence of facts, theories have been 
promulgated which will scarcely bear the test of examina- 
tion. 

The treeless areas of that country are known by various 
names, They are called ‘‘llanos” in the regions north of 
the equator, where they lie chiefly within tho limits of 
Venezuela; in Brazil they are designated as ‘‘ campos,” 
and as ‘‘pampas” in Peru, and especially in the central 
region lying between Brazil and Patagonia, and mostly 
included within the territory of the Argentine Confedera- 
tion, 

The Spanish word ‘‘llano” is almost exactly the equiv- 
alent of tue Engiish ‘ plain,” the 1dea of the flatness being 
tue predominant one in both eases, ‘‘Campo” is the 
equivalent of the Latin ‘‘campus.” But ‘ pampa” appears 
to be a word which originated in some one of the South 
American uboriginal languages, It is applied in Peru to 
the regions of moving sand-dunes along the cost, but not 
to the treeless slopes of the Andes, 

The Jlanos of South America are described by Hum- 
voldt as ‘extending from the Caraccas coast chain to the 
forests of Guiana, ant from the snowy mountains ot Merida 
to the great delta formed by the Orinoco at its mouth, 
embracing an area of a quarter of a million of square 
miles, According to official determination, nearly two- 
thirds of Venezu. la is ‘‘Ilano,” or grassy plain, the pre- 
vailing vegetation belonging to the two orders of Cypera- 
cere and Gramines. A large part of the surf.ce is described 
by Humboldt, as well as by Codazzi, by whom it was 
officially surveyed for the Government, as being extraor- 
dinarily flat; so much so, indeed, that over areas of 
several hundred square miles ‘‘no part seems to be a fuvt 
higher than the rest.” The soil over large travis 48 
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described as 
being abso- 
lutely desti- 
tute of even 
the smallest 
pebble, 

The region 
of the llanos 
is one of large 
rainfall, but 
the precipita- 
tion is very 
irregularly 
distributed 
through the 
year, it being 
entirely con- 
fined to the 
so-called 
rainy season. 
Humboldt de- 
scribes with 
poetic fervor 
the awaken- 


ing of the of 


vegetation to 
renewed life 
under the in- 
fluence of the 
welcome rain, 

The pampas 
occupy a 
much larger 
area than the 
llanos, and 
are, as stated 
by recent 
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& million of 
square miles. 
Some of this 
is grassy 
plain, well 
fitted for pas- 
toral uses; a 
portion fur- 
ther to the 
north, where 
dryness is a 
more predom- 
inant charac- 
terittic, is a 
barren . waste, 
the soil being 
thoroughly 
im pregnated 
with saline 
matter, evi- 
dently the bed 
of one or 
more former 
lakes. Filat- 
ness, absence 
of trees, abun- 
dant develop- 
mentof grasses 
in the moister 
portions, these 
are character- 
istics of the 
region of the 
pampas, just 
as they are on 
the steppes 
and plains. 


travelers, of a considerably diversitied character, The Before proceeding to a discussion of the causes of the 
whole region commonly included within the designation | peculiar condition of the surface indicated by the term 
of pampa by physical geographers extends over more than | steppe and the other nearly equivalent words, it may be 
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noticed that it seems necessary that the two features of 
comparative flatness of surface and avsence of trees should 
be present at tue same time, in order to give rise to so 
marked a type of landscape as to call for a special name, 
There are Jarge treel-ss areas on the slopes of mountuins, 
although the vccurrence 1s not a common one; but there 
is no special term by which such a:eas may be desigaate:, 
and it is evideut that they could not be included under any 
of the terms which have been mentioned. It must also be 
admitted thut ievel tracts of country are much more likely 
to ba barren of arboreal vegetation than are mountain 
slopes or regivus with broken surface, For this fact there 


must be sume reason, and we may now proceed to inquire | 


what it is. 

Before going any further, however, it will be well to 
notice in g-neral what physical causes influence the char- 
acterand development of vegetation. And it requires but 
a limited amount of observation before it will be clearly 
perceived thut variations of temperature and in the quan- 
tity of moisture in the atmosphere have the most powerfa 
influence on tne flora of any region. In the case of tem- 
perature we see this almost equally well illustrated, 
whether we jonrney toward the Polar regions, or rise on 
the sides of lofty mountains, the decrease of temperature 
manifesting itself, in either case, in a most marked degree 
by corresponding changes in the vegetation. The forest 


trees which are recognized as typical of warm climates 
disappear ; those characteristic of colder regions make 
their appearance ; these become more sparsely distributed 
and dwarfed in size, and finally give out altogether ; some 
grasses and flowering-plants maintain their hold up to still 
higher and oolder latitudes, and finally all these disappear, 
and only the lichens remain, of which no land, however 


far north it may lie, has ever been found entirely destitute. 
Of a similar character is the decline of vegetation as we 
ascend the slopes of high mountains, Trees finally dis- 
appear; graxses and flowering plants higher up do the 
same, and the l:chens maintain their hold to the last, and 
often until the li.e of eternal snow is reached. 


That these eff-cts are mainly due to temperature changes | 


seems altogether probable, since there is abundant evi- 
‘lence that differences in the distribution of moisture are 
not here to be considered as the efficient agent in the 
matter. 

That the presence or absence of moisture has a great 
influence in determining the character of vegetation cannot 
be denied, and that the distribution of forests over the 
earth’s surface is larzely connected with the amount of 
rainfall in diff-rent regions is beyond adoubt. An inspec- 


tion of a rain-chart of the earth, and a comparison of the | 


position of the rainless and drier areas with that of the 
belts or tracts destitute of trees, will be sufficient to show 
at once that, in a general way, regions where the rainfall 
is deficient are those where trees are least developed ; and 
also that a vigorous growth of grasses may be found where 
the precipitation is quite moderate in amount. 

That the desert regions of the world are the rainless 
ones cannot for a moment be doubted. Absolute deserts, 
however, if by the term desert is meant a region entirely 
destitute of vegetati n, are not by any means of frequent 
occurrence, and when such tracts do ocour they rarely 
extend over large areas, The amount of desert on the 
earth is exceedingly small when compared with that of 
the region to which the name steppe may properly be 
applied, 

Moving eands form the surface least favorable to vegeta- 
tion ; for even a rock surface entirely destitute of soil may 
be more or] ss inernsted with lichens. Henes the fict that 
a considerable portioa of the Sahara is underlain wit a 


san istove which easily disintegrates on weathering, giving 
rise to great masses of pure sand, is regurded as one of 
the reasons for the utter barrenness of such large areas in 
Northern Atrica. 

Sinc; moisture is essential to the vigorous growth of 
trees, so that very dry regions are, as a general rule, not 
covered with forests, it will not be difficult to understand 
why treeless ureas are usually found in the interior of 
continent.l mass s, as is so well illustrat d by the position 


of the plains of North America, and that of the pampas 
and llanos of the southeru division of the New World, The 
edges of the continents are the regions where the larger 
portion of the raintall on the land takes place. To tuis 
rule there are but few exceptions; the most striking one 
is the existence of a rainless belt along a considerable 
part of the west coast of South America, a condition of 
tuings depending on the position of the chain of the 
Andes in that region with reference to the trade-winds. 
But it is now necessury to proceed one step turther, and 
show how it is the level are.s are so apt to be treeless, and 
thus to account for the cv-existencs, in so many cases, of 


flatness of surface and absence of arboreal vegetation. 

Lo explain this, it will be necessary to allade to another 
feature of the North American landscape, not yet men- 
tioned, about which much has been written, and but little 
correctly stated. Writers thus far have, almost without 
exception, confounded the prairies with the plains in dis- 
cussing the pbysical geography of the continent. In 
point of fact, however, there is a very great difference 
between the two. The word prairie was originally intro- 
duced and used in describing the geography of the Valley 
o) the Mississippi hy French travelers and missionari:s. 
Hennepia, writing about 1680, describes the prairies of 
Illinois, and defines them with care and accuracy. Tho 
word itself, as used in France, is almost exactly the equiva- 

| lent of the English ‘‘meadow,” meaning a level area 
covered with grass, It is a term now current in the 
United States only as applied to the treeless tracts in the 
immediate vicinity of the Mississippi River, and lying 
chiefly within the boundaries of the States of Wisconsin. 
| Illinois, Iowa, Missouri and Arkansas, The prairies in 
these States are areas covered with a vigorous growth of 
various grasses, interspersed with numerous flowering 
| plants, but destitute of trees, All through the prairic 
regions, however, there are tracts covered with a dense 
| growth of “ timber,” as forests are universally called in tho 
United States, 
| This timber seems, at first sight, to be quite arbitrarily 
| arranged with reference to the treeless aieas, Some- 
times the trees occupy large tracts on the higher portions 
of the country; at other times, and indeed much more 
generally, they line the sides of the “bluffs,” which 
extend along the river courses, although not in close 
prox:mity to them. These bluffs are the steeper transi- 
tional areas between the nearly level or gently undulating 
uplands, which form the larger part of the surface of the 
country all through the prairie regions, and the “river 
bottoms,” or qnite flut land bordering the stroams, 
Althongh the relative position of the tracts occupied by 
timber and grass may seem quite arbitrary, such is not by 


any meaus the case, The reason of this distribution 
becomes evident enough when one examines with care the 
char.cter of the soil of the region, The trees are invari- 
ably found to be growing on the gravelly or coarser 
varivties of soil, while that which underlays the prairies 
themselves is excee ‘ingly fine—so much so, indeed, that 
it polishes the implements which are used in its cultiva- 
vation instead of scratching them. This extremely fine 
soil, which is, beyond a doubt. unfavorable to the growth 
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of trees, is in placcs the result of the filling up of old 
lake-basins with fine sediment; but, in the true prairie 
region, more viten the residuum leit ufter the dissulving 
away of the soft, eus.ly decomposed rocks which underlay 
the whole region ia neurly horizontal beds, This resi- 
duum, which is almost impalpably fine, seems to have 
been swept in'o the basin in which the rocks were being 
deposited by murine currents coming from a great dis- 
tauce, aud thereture bringing only the most finely com- 
minuted m :terial, 

On sowe lincs of railroad running west from Chicago, 
on which cuts of a few feet in depth are quite frequent, so 
that the cbaracter of the soil can be eusily recognized, and 
especially withiu the first few years after the building of 
the rouds, the varying character of the vegetation, as one 


passed from timbered to grass-covered areas, could easily | 
be recognized, iu almost every instance, as being accom- | 
panied by a corresponding change in the té&&ture of the | 


soil. In a great majority of cases one might tell by 


simple feeling of the soil, with the eyes shut, whether the 


surface was occupied by forest or by prairie. 


The peculiar pusition of the prairie belt with reference | 
| look of the great ocean steamers, all, all surrender before 


to the treeless region a little further west, where, 
beyond qnestiun, absence of sufficient moisture is the 


prime cause of the giving out of the trees, has naturally | 


led physical geopraphers, not fully acquainted wita the 


facts, to assert positively that the pr»iries are but the | 
beginning of the plains, and that the origin of both was | 
due to the same cause. A less reasonable theory even | 
than this has been and is still frequently advocated by | 
| June races have not effaced the perennial freshness, and 


residents of the prairie region, as well as by others, namely, 
that the prairivs are the result of the burni: g over of the 


surface by the aboriginal inhabitants, This theory is | 


entirely opposed to all the facts, and it is quite unneces- 


sary to oovupy space in refuting it. 

The metecrologic.] records which have been kept for a | 
considerable term of years at numerous stations in the 
prairie region, chiefly under the direction of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, authorize the assertion, with no possi- | 
bility of any contradiction based on facts, that the 
prairies are not dependent for their existence on the 


absence of sufficient rainfall, 


areas is large, much larger, in fact, than it is over the 
principal portion of the forest-covered region of the Fast- 
ern States, 


The theory advocited of late by some physical geogra- | 


phers, and especially by Peschel, for the absence of trees 
over extensive regions of the earth, is to the effect that it 
is not the want of a sufficient quantity of rain, taking the 


average tor the whole year, but its unequal distribution at | 
Io this way the attempt has been made | 


different seasons, 
to account for the existence of the North American 
prairies, Th. most careful examination of the rainfall 
statistics proves, however, that in the region in question 
there 1s no such irregularity of precipitation as this theory 


demands. The distribution, through the year, of the | 


rainfall in the prairie States is in no respect diff-rent from 
what it is along the Atlantic border, where forests are ol 
universal oourreuce, Besides, it is a futal objection to 
this theory thit there are regions most densely covered 
with forest, where the rainfall is as irregular as possible, 
whether considered from the point of view of the annnal 
average or of the distribution by seasons. Thus ia Cali- 
fornia, along the western slope of the Sierra Nevada, 
forests exist which can scarcely be surpassed anywhere in 
the world in density and absolute size of the individnal 
trees, and vet there the precipitation is almost entirely 
limited to two or three months of the year, scarc.ly a drop 
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On the contrary, the pre- | 
cipitation over some of the very best developed prairie | 
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of rain ever falling during the mouths from May to 
November, 

It is a fact, therefore, that the character of the soil has 
a powerful influence on the growtu aud character of tho 
vegetution, as well as temperature and moisture, Wher- 
ever, for any reuson, the soil is «f especiully tine texture, 
here grasses will flourisu in preference to forests, provided 
the rainfall be not entirely iusufficieut. Hence we see at 
once why plas are mure likely than mountain slopes to 
be treeless, 1t is toward the plains thut the finer materials, 


| abraded by erosion und denuding agencies from the 


higuer regions, are being constautly carried, as they have 
been in former geoloxical ages, The broader the plain, 
the more likely it is that a considerable portion of it will 
be covered with fine detritus, whether this be of subuérial 
origin or deposited at the bottom of the sea. 
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Tue cold Spring, the dense ice-packs, the terrible over- 
hanging berg of frozen water which has so grim an out- 


the fierce heuts of later May and early June, and the phe- 
nomenon of an Arctic Spring has been followed by a pro- 
fuse sudden Sumwer. 

July, the young imperial month, always has something 
of the Cresars about it, It wears its coronal of fresh sov- 
ereignty proudly, The green leaves of that chaplet are 
not yet covered with the dust of the arena. Even the 


the conqueror stands “laughing on the misty mountain 
tops,” in spite of Olympian dust. 

Fashion disintegrates, and is now making up its mind 
where to go. There is no such word as “Town” any 
longer. Its denizens babble of green fields, The Coney 
Is!and dissipation has been but a whetting of the appetite 
for Bar Harbor, and the best dresses have not been re- 
vealed to the public eye as yet. They aro in reserve for 
Saratoga and Newport, und Sharon and Richfield, and the 
White Sulpbur, There is no such thing as an American 
‘*Spring season.” Half the world is off for the London 
season (if they did not get caught in an ice-pack), the 
other half has carefully made fractions of itself, and has 
dispersed its units and ciphers at West Point, for tho an- 
nual graduation (which was remarkably brilliant this year) 
or at the various country houses which open their hospi- 
table doors, or even on the top ef the coaches which now 
run daily to convenient points, not to speak of those spo- 
radic coaching-parties which go from their owner's stables 
out to a fri: ndly bouse at a near distance for a lunch, with 
the pretty girls and attendant beaux and chaperons—a de- 
lightful exp dition, . 

‘Lhis is the most sensible feature of our modern dissipa- 
tion—the coaching-party. Our uncertain climate may 
render the parties on the ‘‘ Tally ho” somewhat a matter 
of lottery ; Lut the opulent owner of a coach can always 
be ready of a sunny morning to take his lovely freight 
out for a drive. 

‘The open-air amusements of Americans, owing, perhaps, 
to the alsorption of our men in business, have been very 
few up to the last few years. 

Now they are many. The hunting mania threatens to 
equal that of Great Britain, and the Westchester County 
Hunt opened with its usual prestige, Polo and lawn- 
tennis, ball-playing and the races, call the fair liugerers in 
town ont to the neighborhood of Jerome Park. 

But the greater exolus has heen, and is to be, this 
Summer to the Adirondacks and to Mount Desert. 
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THE EARTA’S TREELESS REGION.— A RIDE THROUGH THE PAMPAS, SOUTH AMERICA.— SEE PaGE 117. 


It may surprise many a reader to tell what the Opera- 
glass saw ut Bur Hurbor, Mount Desert, on a June day. 
For instance—A diniog-room at the Rhodick, the largest 


hotel on the Maine coast, which will seat a thoasand | 


people, arid also feed them. 


The St. Sauveur and the Rhodick both putting in | 


steam elevators, to enable their guests to rise to unaccus- 
tomed heights without fatigue! The steamer Lewiston, 
touching at 
Deer Island, 
Sedgewick 
and _ South- 
west Harbor, 
coming into 
the principal 
harbor along 
the coast of 
Mount Desert. 
Bar Harbor 
affords one a 
delightful 
sail. Doston, 
New York aad 
Philadelphia 
people have 
lined the 
coast with 
luxurious cot- 
tages, and the 
whole  settle- 
ment has an 


air of per- THB 


| 
| 


EARTH'S TREELESS REGION.— A PRAIRIE FIRE. 


manence and of antiquity which a brand-new American 
settlement, only five years old, could scarcely be ex- 
pected to produce. 

The water of Silver Lake has been brought from among 
the mountuins to every hotel, so no one will be poisoned. 
Happy the Opera-glass who can ascend Green Mountaiu 
and gain a view of the ocean that washes these picturesque 
shores ! and catch a glimmering of the white suils bound 
for another 
world, The 
highest moun- 
tain summit 
in Maine can 
also be scen 
from this 
unique spot. 
And certain 
other units 
and ciphers 
have been 
turning their 
Opera - glasses 
upon Santa 
Monica, 4% 
watering- 
place in 
Southern Cal- 
ifornia, that 
delightful 
spot in the 
oases of this 
world—a land 


‘of fruit and floral beauty, At 
Santa Mouics is a seaside re- 
sort of rarest loveliness, 
There, under the eucalyptus- 
tree, with the cxctus at one’s 
,eet; with geraniums eight 
feet high ; with the heliotrupe 
running up to eighteen feet ; 
with the calla muking itself at 
home everywhere ; with that 
profusion of fruits and flowers 
which made sowe careful ob- 
server say that ‘‘the plants 
of California have no idea of 
the fituess of things, they 
always overdo it”— there, 
turning the Opera-glass upon 
the Pacific Ocean, unbroken 
for a thousand miles, one finds 
Paradise, and can bask in un- 
interrupted sweetness of air 
and the perfume of every 
variety of verbena, pink and 
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THE EARTH'S TREELESS REGION,— AMID THE NORTHERN ICE, 


liiy, geranium, flowering 
shrab, anu ulso lie under the 
shade of a solid wall of roses 
fifteen feet high by ten wide; 
lie in the sand on the beach, 
bathe in water that is tem- 
pered to a soft heat, and cat 
grapes from morn till dewy 
eve without daring to com- 
pute how many grapes there 
must be due from a hundred 
and twenty thousand vines, 
with twenty pounds to a 
vine! which is one man’s 
vineyard only. 

But since the last month 
that the Opera-glass swept tho 
horizon from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, the choicest grape of 
literature has been plucked 
by the great vintner, who 


‘treadeth out the grapes.’ 
For the unseen future he has 
gathered the thinker up to 
the fountain of Thought. 
Emerson, our original poet, 
our first philosopher, our 
“nugget of wisdom,” has 
gone. It has been a fatal year 
for men of letters, and in the 
death of Emerson one phase 
of American thonght seems 
utterly impoverished. Some 
one said, happily, of him, that 
when *‘ Emerson uttered a 
great truth Nature felt re- 
lieved.” Oscar Wilde, in one 
of those remarks which have 
an air of affectation, but also 
such a depth of reality in 
them, said, wisely, ‘‘ America 
started early into philosophy, 
and in Emerson outspoke the 
wold.” There was a ccrtain 
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congeniality of intellectual temperament which led people 
to say that Emerson imit).cd Carlyle, but that fallacy 
died out years ago. Mr. Lowell disposed of the matier 
by saying : 


“ E.’8 the clear-eyed Olympian, rapid and slim; 
The one’s two-thirds Norseman, the other ualf Greek; 
Where the one’s most abounding, the others to seek. 
C.’s generals require to be seen in the mass; 
E's specialties gain if enlarved by the giass; 
C. gives Nature and God his own fit of the blues, 
And rims common sense with mystical hues; 
E. sits in a mystery, calm and intense, 
And slowly looks round with his sharp common sense.” 


KECENT PROGRESS IN 


Emerson was highly appreciated in England, and his | 


SCIENCE. 


and by the singing of a grand artist like Materna, assisted 
by the noble voices of Galassé and of Remmertz The 
orchestra, too, was admirable, and the whole festival 
showed knowledge and cleverness. The Walkiire scene, 
with the five harps, was grand, weird und mysterious— 
| the singers all thoughtful, able and exilitul, We heard a 
charmiag and sympathetic Svegiaide, und a Braun Wilde, 
who could not be surpassed ; but with it all, who would 
| have endured the fatigue of bearing it over agatu ? 
| Tue radeness of Thomas himself, in his artvit ary orders 
| to shut the dvors at two o'clock preewsely, not making 
| allowances for two or three hundred ladies und children 
| who were kept out in the pouring rain, deserves severe 
rebuke. Five minutes should be allowed for difference of 


visits there eff rded him one of his most charming of | watches, the incidents of street-cars, etc, etc, and if 
books, It was he who said that the love of truth, so con- | people pay forty dollars for a set of tick: ts, have they not 
spicuous in all Anglo-Saxon blood, had never a higher, a | a rigut to go in when they please ? No amount of disturb- 


phrase, ‘* That's the plain English of it.” 

Mr. Bancrott and Victor Hugo are now the literary out- 
posts, These two great men—one, the historian of his 
own country; the other, the vivacious raconteur of every 
man’s land—are about the same age, both well and strung, 
and enjoying life and a foretaste of their own immutabil- 
ity abundantly. 

fad it is to read of the end of Madame de Balzac, 
worried and harried to death by the creditors of tbe 
great novelist, whose genius had rendered all men his 
debtors. The beantiful Polish woman, who had been the 
first inspiration of the carlier days of the great novelist, 
died in such poverty that the expenses of her funeral 
were paid by ber sister, Madame Jules Lacroix. The sale 
of her furuiture went on at the Hétel Dronet daring the 
whole of a week, and things brought only ri liculously low 
prices, The articles associated with Bilzac were few. 
Some doultful pictures, an ivory crucifix aud his bust— 
—which sold for 3,805 francs, were almost the only valuable 
remnants of the most famous nov: list of his generation. 

Another sale in Paris brought better prices. The little 


mobilicr artistique, les superbes tapisseries et tentures, meu- 
bles de style, garnissant |’bétel de Madame la Vicomtesse 
de la Panouse, née Marie Heilbron,” sold better. The 
noble husvand succumbed to the smash of the “ Union 
Générale,” avd Marie H:ilbron’s hardly earned money 
followed Nileson’s, She returns to the operatic stage ; the 
Viscount goes to the Cape to find diamonds, Madame 
Heilbron’s furniture was said to present the usual aspect 
of ** fouillis of plush, silk end tapestry ; Gothic dresses, 
Renaissance of bahuts and Louis XIV. consoles—an amal- 
gam of the debris of three or four centuries.” 

it will be interesting to art-lovers to hear that at the 
sale of Paul de Saint-Victor’s library in Paris, an edition 
of Balzie’s **Contes Drolatiques,” 1855, on India paper, 
with first impressions of Doré illustrations, were sold for 
1,509 francs only. 


festival at the Seventh Regiment Aimory, introducing, as | 
it did, the Nibelunger Ring, and Madame Materna, th: 
great interpreter of Wagner, was no doubt interesting, bu 
somewhat heavy and tiresome. Many people adore 
Wagner as a god, and an inspire] composer, who at Bay- 
reuth rather announced that he was sent a prophet into 
this world, to create a new art. Others think thut he 
turned his back upon melody becanse melody had turned 
ber back upon him, and therefore he created a scientific 
melody, as Pyemalion carved a woman out of marble. 

But the interest of a vast anjience was certainly en- 
chained by the work of a chorus so admirably drilled, 


Byzantine Hot+l, 32 Rue de Moncean; the ‘*Sumptuenx | 


more suggestive compliment than the common para- | 


ance to those within could compare with the wrong done 
to those without by the most insolent order, It was one 
fe: tile reason for the remark that this festival did not com- 
pare for popularity with that of last year. The Italian 
afternoon, at which Miss Cary received a splendid ovation, 
was most enjoyable. It is a matter of universal regret 
that this great artist is about to retire, in the plenitude 
cf her powers, into private life. 

Acd in the midst of our Spring emotions came the 
dreadfal news of the assassinations in Dubin of Lord 
Frederick Oavendish, well known in New York, and of 
Mr. Burke. July, the month of Julius Cmsar, can well 
pause tv ask the reason of this crime, 

It isan important and pleasant commentary npon the 
strong hold which law and order has over the American 
mind, that with Guiteau, still unhung, Washington, 
tbrongh May and June, was so gay and so agreeable 
that President Arthur went on scoring social triumphs by 
his dinners and receptions. He has made so acceptable, 
industrious and useful a chief executive, that only praise 
follows him, 

In the line of the drama, we are promised a play from 
the clussic pen of Henry James, Jr. His ‘‘ Daisy Miller" 


| 


We do better than that over here. The great mnsical | = 


(Shakespearan in its fidelity to the unsophiscated 
danguter of a half-understood civilization) is to be put on 
the stage. Women who flirt with their couriers, who do 
10¢ comprehend the convenances which govern Europe, 
will do well to go and see this immortal creation, ‘I 
judge everybody now,” said a distinguished lawyer, by 
their estimate of Daisy Miller. ‘‘If they say that Henry 
James, Jr., has insulted his American blocd by holding 
her up to ridicule, theu I know that they are fools ; but if 
they say that therein he has described a large class of 
ignorant but not unlovely girls, who are misunderstood, 
on the coutinent, because they are ignorant of continental 
ideas, then I know that they are nice people.” 

And now our July days may well be employed in read- 
ing ‘‘ John Inglesant,” the best and most thoughtful novel 
of the period. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, 


Anoturr Exvectrrto Rariway.—The second electric railway 
construcied by Messrs. hiemens & Halske in Berlin was formally 
opened, April 29th. It runs from Lichterfelde station on the 
Kerlin-Anhait Railway, to the Military Academy, about one and a 
halt English mi.es. 


Resrortne Worn Corn. - Recently while Dr. A. H Best. of Sa- 
vannah, tia., was silver-plating # small article with silver cyanide 
sovution, he used an old Spanish silver coin as anode. The coin 
was w ro perfectly smooth and had been hammered to twice its 
original size; yet in a littlo while after it was put in the bath ay 
letter and figure became plainly visible. The dato, 1800, though 
defaced so as to be beyond deviphering with a powerfal glass, be- 
eame plain, ‘ 
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. Copper in Breap.—Wheat normally contains copper to the ex- 
tent of eight to ten parts per million. Experiments with yrain, the 
sevd of which had not been “ pickled ” with sulphate of cupper (us 
is often done to prevent smut) show that the copper was not due 
to any impurity in the reagents, or to the gas-pipe and burners, 


A LARGE and costly flint-glass disk has been east at Paris for 
the Lick observatory at Californi:. Its diameter is 9/ centimetres, 
its thickness 55 centimetres, and its weight 1 0 kilograms. The 
casting oecupied four days, and consumed eight tous of coal. The 
cooling of the mass required thirty davs. Tue optical tests 
showed that the glass was perfect in all its parts. 


Tue celebrated French physician, Dumonlin, on his death-bed, 
when surrounded by threes of the most distinguished medical men 
in Paris, who were regretting the loss the profession would sulfer 
on his death, said: “ My friends, 1 jeave behind mw threa phy- 
sicians much better than myself.” Being much pressed to name 
them (each of the doctors supposing himself to be ona cf them) 
he answered: “ Water, exercise aud dict,” 


To Gitp Sterrn.—Polished steel may be beautifully gilded by 
means of the ethereal solution of gold Dissolve | ure wold in 
ajua rezia, eva; orate gently to dryness, so as to drive off the su- 
pet fluous acid, redissolve in water, aud add three times its bulk 
of ether, Allow to stand i.r twenty-four hours in a stoppered 
bottle, and the ethereal solution of gold will float at top. lolished 
steel dipped in this is at once beautifully gilded, and, by tracing 
patterns on the metal surface with varnish, beautiful deviers in 
plain metal gold will be produced, Fur othor metals the electro 
process is best. 


THREAD FROM Woop.—A new development of the timber in- 
dustries has recently been made near the town of Narkoding, in 
Middle Sweden. It consists in manufacturing thread for crochet 
and sewing purposes from pine timber, The process is not made 
public, but taw products are said to be fine ia quality, and the price 
is low. The thread is wound on balls by machinery, and packed 
in boxes for export. Tue new business is Ilkely to be asucevssful 
one, for tue orders from all parts of the country are 80 numerous 
already that the new factory is unable to fulflil them, 


PHOTOGRAPHING FiiGat.—Mr. Muybridge of San Francisco, 
having shown 
full gallop, M. Marey, a French savant, has extended the process 
to the flight of birds, He has succeeded in analyzing the flight of 
a bird by the metlrod empluyed by M. Janssen in observing the 
relative movement of two stars- that is, by a photographic re- 
volver. This was in the form of a fowling-piece aimed at the bird 
and twelve pictures were taken successively in 1-700 of a recond 
each, The plates wore gelatine bromide of silver, which could, if 
need be, take an Impression in 1-1500 of asecond. By placing the 
set of pictures in a phenakistiscope of Plateau, the flying of the 
bird was easily reproduced, 


Tae most practicable method of copying objects magnified in 
the microscope, as stated by Dr, Beale, 1s to arrange the paper on 
a piece of stiff cardboard, so that it may be upon the same level as 
the stage upon which the object 1s situated —on the left side if the 
right eye is the one used for obser: ation. On now looking steadily 
at the object with the right eye, the object appears to be thrown, as 
it were, upon the paper, and may be clearly seen by the left, and 
its outline very readily traced, the movement of the pencil being ex- 
ecuted by the right hand if the observer is not able use the left. 
By far the best oourse, however, says Dr. Beale, is to acquire the 
havit of observing with the left eye, in which case the paper can 
be placed oa the right hand of the stage, and the right hand used 
for drawing. 


ExpzrrMEnts to determine the changes of color produced in 
flowers by ammonia have given three results: Over a dish of am- 
monia was inverte 1 a funnel, in tne tube of which were placed the 
flowers experimented upon. Blue violet and purple flowers were 
found to change to black, and white to yellow, These «changes 
are most striking when the flowers uave several different tints, in 
which the red lines are turued dark ; th» white, yellow. ete. If the 
flowers tnus chauged are placed in pure water they retain tueir 
now colors for several hours, gradually assuming their original 
tints after that time Avother observation made in this connec- 


tion is that the flowers of the aster, which are naturally inodor- | 


ous, acquire a Very ugreeablo perfume under the influence of 
ammonia. 


Tue galvanic properties of carbon have been closely examined 
by Dr Hanichi Mursoka, a Japanese student at Strasburg. He 
dstermined the specific resistance and the change of resistance 
with increase of temperature of all kinds of hard carbon, {nolnd- 
ing Siber an graphite, gas-retort carbon, the artificial varbons n-ed 
for electric lighting by several well-known firms. and even the 
graphitic compound used in taber'’s lead-pencils. ‘The specifie 
resistance (at o° C ) of the last was 952°0, while that of the first 
was 12-2, The artificially-prepared carbons range from ° 6x6 to 
5515. In all, however, the resistance decreased with a rise of 
temperature, the coofficient of decrease being rreatest for the 1- 
be:ian graphite least for a carbon pencil prepared from co 6 by 
Heilmann of Muhlhausen, This result entirely confirms the recent 
researches of Siemens and Beetz. The thermo-electric powers of 
the various samples of carhou were also determined, with respect 
to that of graphite; their thermo-electromotive foree was {n every 
case + to graphite, and varied from 423 microvolts for the Faber 
vencll carbon to 9 23 microvolts for the cas-retort curbon (of Par- 

ian manufacture) used for battexy plates, 


»hotographers how to take pictures of a horse at | 


A WHITEWASH THAT WILL STICK AND Wash —Wo find ina Ger- 
man paper a forwula for a wash which can be upplied to lime walls 
and alterward become waterproof so as to beur \ uohing, Resens- 
chek, of Munich, mixes together the powder trom three } arts sili- 
cious rock (quartz). three parts broken muri lo aud sundstone, 
also two parts of burned porcelain cluy, wit two parts freshly 
slaked lime, still warm. In this way a Wa-h is nade whieh forms 
@ filicate if otten wetted, and becomes after a time almost like 
stone. The four constituents mixed together give the ground- 
color to which any pigment that cau be used with lime is added. 
It is api lied quite thickly to the wall or oth: r eurface, jet dry ono 
duy, und the next day frequently covered with water. which makes 
it waterprouf. This wash can be cleansed wth water without 
losing any of its color; on the contrary, euch time it pets barder, 
80 thut it cun even be brushed, while its + rosity makes it look 
seft. The wash or calcimine can be used for ¢rdipary purposes 
us well as for the finest painting. A so-called trvoco surface can 
be prepared with it in the dry way. 


A CoursE IvprcaTor ror Snrps.—Mr. J. H. A. Macdenald, ex- 
Solicitor-eneral fur Scotiand, has just inveuted, unuer the desig- 
nation of the Holophate Course Indicatur, un elect: te ay paratus, 
the object of which is to diminish the risk cf collirion by night at 
sea. The indicator consists of an elec::ic lipbt with a reflector, 
which is fixed ona movable arm, When the helm is amidships 
the reflector throws the light straight u: ead, ihe. rm being held 
fost by two pegs, or detents, which are unuer the control of the 
heim by meaus of an electric connection. When the helm is 
pores an electric current is furmed, by which cre of the detenta 

olding the urm is depressed, ivaving te rellector fiee to move, 
and thon tne light sweeps round to starboa:d with an action like 
the wave of a hand. When the light bus gone round a certain 
number of points to starboard, a screen rises up aud shuts it out 
from view, When the arm comes back to ‘miuships. If, on the 
other hand, the helm be put to starboard, tie other detent is re- 
moved, when a movement exactly the converse of that above de- 
seribed ¢.n be performed, Thus the strong beam of tne electric 
light is waved to one side or the other, indicating every alteration 
in the course of the vessel to all who may be within si ht, and that 
at the instant that the course is changed. Under the ordinary 
method of showing rei and green lights on port and starboard, a 
ship may sewing round several points, » bile the distance ts rap- 
id'y diminishing between her and another vessel, before those on 
board the latter cun have any wurning of the changes. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


“Tommy,” said a mother to her seven-yerr-old bov, “ von must 
not interrupt me when I am talking with lavies. You must wait 
tul we ttop, and then you can talk.” ‘‘ But you never stop,” re- 
torted the boy. 


“So you would not take me to be twenty?” sald a ronng lady 

to her partner while dancing a polka one evening. ‘ What would 

ou tuke me for, then?’ “ For bettor,ggr worse,” replied he; and 
6 Was uccepted, 


A CERTAIN young man walks five-sevenths of a mile for seven 
nights in a week to see his girl, and after puttin: in 112 nights hoe 
gets the bounce. How many miles did he hoof it altoyetner, and 
how meer weeks did it take him to understand that he wasn’t 
want: 


tc. NE: Balcony of lodgings overlooking the sea, German 
band strikes up, round the corner. Sie; ‘‘Uh, Edwin, listen. I 
think I hear strains of music,” He: “A most confounded lot of 
ftrain and uncommon little music, I should say” And such is 
the waut of soul in man, 


. 
“lave you spoken to papa about that yet?’ anxiously in- 


quired the eidest daughter of an indulgent mother, ‘No, my 
child, not yet Your father is too busy with his creditors to think 
of pony-phuetons, and russet harness to match, jast now.” 
“Tother the creditors!” was the snappish — * That’s just 
what your father is doing, my dear. After he has compromised, 
you shall have your turn-out,” . 


WEDDING EXHIBITION—THINGS NOT EXHIBITED, 


Tre husband’s wild oats. 

The wife a little temper. 

The tather-in-law s treasured check. 

The mother-in-law’s seasonable and unseasonable advice. 

The bride s eldest sister’s commiseration, 

‘Lhe bride’s youngest sister’s admiration. 

] ittle Tommy's appreciation of wedding-cake. 

The best man’s impatience, 

‘he dear friends of the bride who couldn’t see what hoe saw In 
her. 


Nort.—Thoe epitaph below, found in a Vermont graveyard 
during a vacation ramble, seems worthy of preservution, J, B.C, 


How sho’kin to the human mind 

The log did him to powder grind; 
God did command his soul away, 
This summings we must all obey. 


He'was esteomed by all men 

A tender husband, futher, friend; 
It grieves us that he is no more, 
He's leit this darky gloomy shore, 


WATCHING THE PLAY. 


